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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR, 



CHAPTER I. 



THE COUNTRT AND THE HAN. 



On a loyely sprÎDg morniDg, in 1829, a man about 
fifty years of âge was riding along a mountainous road 
which leads to a large village in the neighborhood of 
La Grande Chartreuse. This village is the market-town 
of a populous district enclosed within the circamferenee 
of a long valley. A torrent, with a rocky bed often 
dry, but filled at that season by the melted snows, 
waters this valley, whose heights command on either 
side the peaks of Dauphiné and the Savoie. 

Though ail the landscapes nestling within the chain 
of the two Mauriennes hâve a family likeness, the région 
through which the stranger was riding offered to the 
eye a diversity of ground and a changefulness of light 
and shadow which may be sought in vain elsewhere. 
At times the valley, widening suddenly, gave to view 
an irregolar carpet of verdure, which constant irriga- 
tion, due to the mountains, kcpt ever fresh and tender 
to the eye. Sometimes a saw-mill showed its humble 
buildings picturesquely placed, its supply of fir-trees 
stripped of bark, its watercourse tumed from the moun- 
tain torrent and led through troughs hollowed squarely 
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in great woodenlogs, from whose crevîces a filmy thread 
of water was escaping. Hère and there, cottages sur- 
Tounded by gardens filled with fruit-trees, then in 
flower, wakened the ideas which indastrious poverty 
inspires. Farther on, bouses witb red roofs, made of 
flat tiles witb rounded edges like tbe seales of a fisb, 
told of tbe ease wbicb cornes of patient labor. Above 
eacb door bdng a basket, in wbicb tbe cbeeses were put 
to dry. Tbe bedges everywhere were brigbt witb grape- 
vines, twined, as in Italy, among dwarf elms wbose 
foliage serves as fodder for tbe cattie. By a caprice of 
nature, tbe biils approacb eacb otber so closely in some 
places tbat tbere is no longer any room for mills, or 
fields, or cottages. Separated only by tbe torrent, 
wbicb darts onward in cascades, tbe granité walls rise 
a bundred feet on eitber side, clotbed witb dark firs and 
beecbes. Erect, fantastically colored witb tufts of moss, 
and diverse in foliage, tbese trees form magiiificent col- 
onnades, edged above and below tbe roadway with 
irregular bedges of arbutus, viburnum, box, and sweet- 
brier. Tbe fragrance of tbese sbrubs blends witb tbe 
penetrating odors of tbe young sboots of larcbes, pop- 
lars, and tbe resinous pine, and witb tbe wilder, more 
subtile, and mysterious perfumes of a mountainous ré- 
gion, embodying, as it were, tbe deepest and sweetest 
secrets of nature, and breatbing aromatic airs wbicb 
stimulate old memories, as scents are wont to do. A 
few clouds floated among tbe rocks, veQing and unveil- 
ing tbe grizzled summits of tbe mountains, often as 
vaporous as tbe clouds tbemselves wbose downy flakes 
tbey seemed to tear. Every instant tbe landscape 
cbanged its aspect, and the sky its light ; tbe mountains 
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changed thcir colors, the slopes thelr shadows, and the 
vales their shape. Innumerable vistas opened, which 
unlooked-for accidents — a ray of sunlight athwart the 
trnnks of trees, an opening glade, a tangled brake — 
inade delicious to the eye in the hush of silence, in the 
season of the year wheu ail is 3'oang and the san kindles 
a pure heaven. It was indeed a land of beauty ; it was 
France ! 

The traveller — a man of tall stature — was dressed 
wholly in blue cloth, as carefuUy brushed as the glossy 
hide of the horse on which he sat erect and firm as an 
old cavalry officer. If his black cravat, his doeskin gloves, 
the pistols protruding from his holsters, and the port- 
manteau securely fastened to the crupper of his saddle 
had not proclaimed him a soldier, his bronzed face, pit- 
ted with the small-pox, and its regular features stamped 
with évident insouciance, his decided manner, the as- 
surance of his glance, the carriage of his head, would 
ail hâve betrayed the regimental habits of which a sol- 
dier never divests himself, even after his return to do- 
mestic life. Other men might hâve marvelled at the 
varions beauties of this alpine nature, so smiling as it 
ncstles in the upland valleys of France ; but this officer, 
who had doubtless traversed manj' lands with the French 
armies of the impérial wars, enjoyed the landscape 
without apjTarent surprise at its manifold changes ; for 
astonishment is an émotion which Napoléon seems to 
bave eradicated from the minds of his soldiers. The 
composure of a man's face is a sure sign by which an 
observer may recognize the men who were formerly 
enrolled under the ephemeral, but imperishable, eagles 
of the great emperor. 
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The traveller was, in fact, one of those offlcers, now 
few in number, whom the bullets spared, though he 
served on ail the battlefields commanded by Napoléon. 
There was nothing extraordinaiy about his life. He 
had foaght well and lo3'ally in the ranks, doing his 
duty by night as by day, under the eye of his comman- 
der or away from him ; never giving an unnecessary 
çabre-thrust, and incapable of giving one too many. 
The rosette of an oflBcer of the Légion of honor, which 
he wore in his button-hole, came to him after the battle 
of the Moskowa, whcn he was choscn by the unanimous 
voice of his régiment as the one who, on that great day, 
proved most worthy to receive it. Belonging as he did 
to the limited number of men who are seemingly reserved 
and cold, timid in self-assertion and content within them- 
selves, — men whose spirit is humiliated at the very 
thought of solicitîng a favor, of whatever natare it may 
be, — his promotions had come to him only through the 
slow process of seniority. Made a sub-lieutenant in 
1802, he was, despite his gray mustache, only in com- 
mand of a squadron in 1829 ; and yet his life was so 
pure that no man in the arm}^ not even the gênerai, 
approached him without an involuntaiy feeling of re- 
spect, — an uncontested advantage, which his superiors 
may hâve been unwilling to forgîve. On the other hand, 
and by way of compensation as it wcre, the common 
soldiers were devoted to him with a feeling like that of 
children towards a good mother, for to them he was 
both indulgent and severe. Once a soldier in the ranks 
like themselves, he knew ail their misérable joys and 
their joyous miseries ; the pardonable and the punish- 
able delinquencies of men whom he always called his 
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" chiidren," and allowed, during a campaign, to forage 
for fodder and provisions on the middle-class inhabitants 
of a country. 

As to his private histoiy, it was wrapped in impéné- 
trable mystery. Like ail soldiers of his epoch, he had 
seen the worlcl only through the smoke of cannon, or 
in the brief intervais of peace, so rare in the European 
struggles which the emperor maintained. Had he ever 
thought of marriage? The question remained unan- 
swered. Though no one doubted that the command- 
ant^ Genestas had had his love-affairs as he passed 
from garrison to garrison and from country to country, 
or shared in the fêtes given and received by the régi- 
ments, still no one had any actual knowledge of them. 
Without prudery, ne ver declining any jovial amusement, 
never ant^onistic to military morals, he either held his 
tongue or answered with a laugh, if questioned on the 
Bubject of his amours. To the woixls, " And you, cap- 
tain, how is it with you ? " addressed to him by some 
officer flushed with wine, he would answer, " Gentlemen, 
another glass ! " 

A sort of Baj'ard without assumption, Monsieur Pierre 
Joseph Genestas had nothing poetical or roman tic about 
him ; in fact he appeared commonplace. His dress was 
that of a man comfortably well off. Though he had 
nothing but his pay, and his pension was ail he had to 
look to in the future, nevertheless, like the old wolves 
of commerce to whom ill-luck teaches an expérience 
which turns to obstinacy, the cavalry captai n always 
kept two years' pay ahead of him, and never spent the 
whole of his salary. He was so little of a gambler that 

^ Title given to tbe captain of a sqnadron of horse. 
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he looked another way when a hand was wauted at 
whist or an additional stake at écarté. Bat though he 
allowed hlmself no unusual expenses, he was not back- 
ward in those that were customary. His UDiforms lasted 
longer than those of any officer in the régiment, b}' 
reason of the care which his limited means had early 
led him to bestow upon them, — a habit which had now 
become mechanicaL He might hâve been suspected of 
avarice were it not for the admirable disinterestedness, 
the fratemal readiness, with which he opened his purse 
to some thoughtless young fellow ruined by cards or 
by other foUies. It seemed as though he must hlmself 
hâve met with heavy losscs at play, for he showed such 
delicacy in assisting^others. He claimed no right to con- 
trol the actions of his debtors, and ne ver spoke of their 
indebtedness. Child of the régiment, alone in the world, 
he made the army Jils nation and the squadron his 
family. Consequentiy, people seldom asked the reason 
of his modest économies ; on the contrary, they were 
glad to suppose he was making a provision of comfort 
for his old âge. He was now on the eve of becoming a 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, and it might be presumed 
that his ambition looked to a future retirement to coun- 
try life, with the epaulets and émoluments of a colonel. 
K the younger offîcers talkcd of Genestas after morn- 
ing drill, they classed him with the men who begin life 
by obtaining prizes at collège for good conduct and con- 
tinue for the rest of their days précise, upright, without 
passions, useful and colorless as white bread ; but older 
and graver men judged very differently. Often a glance, 
an expression as full of meaning as the speech of a 
Savage, escaped the man and revealed the storms of a 
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Boal within hlm. To those who stadied him, his calm 
brow showed the power of silencing his passions and 
driving them back into the depths of his heart, — a power 
dearlj won through expérience of danger and the nn- 
foreseen disasters of war. The son of a peer of France, 
who had lately joined the régiment, said one day 
apropos of Genestas, that he might hâve been ^^the 
most conscientious of priests, or the most honest of 
grocers — " 

'^ — and the least fawning of marqaisesl" he re- 
marked, eyeing the young dandy, who did not think 
his commander overheard him. 

AU présent burst into a laugh ; for the father of the 
young man was known as the flatterer of ail the powers 
that be, — an elastic man, who rebounded over the heads 
of révolutions ; and the son took after him. 

The French armies could show other such characters, 
grand when the occasion offered, simple and unpretend* 
ing when it had passed, indiffèrent to glory, forgetful of 
danger ; indeed, more such men were met with than the 
defects of human nature might allow us to suppose. 
Nevertheless, we should be strangely mistaken if we be- 
lieved that Genestas was perfect. Suspicions, given to 
violent spirts of anger, ^gravating in discussion, deter- 
mined to be thought right when he was obviously in the 
wrong, he was full of national préjudices. Throughout 
his military life he had had a fondness for good wine. 
Though he always left the dinner-table mth the due 
décorum of his rank, he was serions and méditative, 
and never, at such times, admitted any one to his secret 
thoughts. Though he knew the waj's of the world 
and the laws of politeness tolerably well, a species of 
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army régulation which he observed with the stiffness 
of a martinet ; though he possessed both natural and 
acquired sensé ; and understood taetics, drill, the prin- 
ciples of fencing on horseback, and ail the secrets 
of veterinary art, his éducation in other respects was 
prodigiously neglccted. He knew, though he knew it 
vaguely, that Cœsar was eithcr a consul or a Roman 
emperor, Alexander a Greek or a Macedonian; he 
would hâve allowed you to say either without contradic- 
tion. Consequently, when the conversation became 
historical or scientific he grew silent, and limited his 
participation in it to Httle nods of compréhension, like 
those of a sage who has attaiued to pyrrhonism. When 
Napoléon wrote from Schœnbrunn, May 18, 1809, the 
famous bulletin addressed to the Grand Army, mistress 
of Vienna, declaring that " like Medea, the Austrian 
princes had strangled their own children," Genestas, 
lately appointed captain, was unwîlling to compromise 
the dignity of his new rank by asking who Medea was ; 
he reUed upon the genius of Napoléon, confident that 
the emperor would only mention officiai matters to the 
Grand Army and the house of Austria, and concluded 
that Medea was somc Austrian archduchess of equivo- 
cal behavior. Nevertheless, as the topic might concern 
mUitary discipline, he felt uneasy about the Medea of 
the bulletin ; so that when Mademoiselle Raucourt pro- 
duced Medea on the stage, the captain, having read the 
announcement, repaired to the Théâtre Français to see 
the celebrated actress in that mythological character, — 
as to which he made sundry inquiries of his neighbor. 
A man who, in the ranks, had had the energy to leam 
how to read, write, and cipher, was surely capable of 
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nnderstandiDg that a captaîn of cavaliy mast hâve an 
éducation. Accordingly, from the date of his promo- 
tion, he read with mueh ardor ail tbe novels and carrent 
books of the day ; which provided him with a certain 
amount of knowledge on which he contnved to make a 
fair appearance. Out of gratitude to thèse teachers, he 
went so far as to défend Pigault-Lebrun, dcclaring that 
he found him instructive and often profound. 

This officer, whose acquired prudence never aliowed 
him to make a useless expédition, had just lefl Grenoble 
and was on his way towards La Grande Chartreuse, 
after obtaining from his colonel a leave of absence for 
eight days. He was not intending to make a long trip ; 
but, misled from mile to mile by the ignorant directions 
of the peasants whom he questioned by the way, he be- 
gan to think it prudent not to ride farthcr without forti- 
fying his stomach. Though there was little chance of 
finding any housewife at home, at a season when ail 
were at work in the fields, he nevertheless stopped be- 
fore some cottages clustered round an open space, which 
formed an irregular square open to ail comers. The soil 
of this family territory was hard and well-swept, though 
eut up hère and there by manure-pits. Rose-bushes, 
ivy, and tall shrubs climbed the cracks and crevices of 
the walls. A straggling currant-bush grew at the en- 
trance to the square, on which some tattered clothing 
was hung to dry. The first inhabitant encountered by 
Genestas was a pig, wallowing in a heap of straw, who, 
hearing the tramp of a horse, raised his head, grunted, 
and put to flight a large black cat. 

A young peasant girl, carrjing on her head a bundle 
of herbs, suddenly appeared, foUowed at a distance by 
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foor Utile brats, ail in rags, but bold and noisy, brown 
and handsomc, with darîng eyes, — regular devils, who 
had litUe of the angcl about them. The san sparkled, 
and gave I know not what of purity to the air, to the 
cottages, to the manure-pits, to the tousled heads of 
the childrcn. The soldier asked if he coold hâve a glass 
of milk. For ail answer the girl uttered a hoarse cry. 
An elderly woman appeared on the threshold of a cot* 
tage-door, and the young girl, aftcr pointing to her, 
disappeared into a stable. Genestas rode towards the 
woman, carefully guiding his horse lest it should injure 
the children, who wcre now running about its legs. He 
renewed his request, whieh the woman refused to grant ; 
she could not skim the cream, she said, which was meant 
for butter. The offieer met the objection by offering 
to pay for the loss. He fastened his horse to the door- 
post and entered the cottage. The four children, who 
belonged to the woman, scemed ail of one âge, — a cir- 
cumstance which struck the captain as curions. A fifbh, 
clinging to her skirts, was feeble, pale, and sickly, and 
— needing, doubtless, ail her care — seemed the best 
beloved, the Benjamin of the family. 

Genestas sat down in a corner of the old chimney- 
place, where there was no fire ; a colored plaster-cast 
of the Virgin holding the infant Jésus in her arms was 
on the mantel-shelf, — sublime emblem ! The soil itself 
made the floor of the house; the surface, long since 
trodden down, though clean, was now roughencd like the 
rind of an orange on a large scale. Within the fire- 
place hung a wooden shoe fiUed with sait, a gridiron, 
and a large kettle. The farther end of the room was 
completely filled by a four-post bedstead, with a scal- 
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loped yallance. Hère and there were three-legged stools, 
made by driving three sticks înto a mère bit of beech* 
board. A wooden locker that held the bread ; a large 
wooden ladle for dipping up water ; some earthenware 
bowls, and a pail to hold the milk ; a spinning-wheel 
standing on the locker; some osier baskets for the 
cheese banging against the blackened walls ; a worm- 
eaten door with an open iron grating, — such were the 
décorations and famiture of this hamble d welling. Hère» 
then, îs the first scène of a drama in which the officer, 
who was idly tapping the floor with his riding-whip and 
little suspecting the présence of any drama, was aboat 
to assist as a spectator. 

When the old woman, foUowed by the sickly little 
Bei^amin, disappeared through a door which opened 
into her dairy, the four children, having sofficiently ex- 
amined the oflftcer, proceeded to rid themselves of their 
companion, the pîg. That animal, with whom they were 
in the habit of playing, had followed them to the sill of 
the door. The little monkeys rushed at him so vigor- 
OQsly, applying such characteristic slaps, that he was 
forced to beat a speedy retreat. The enemy routed, 
the children next attacked a door, whose latch yielded 
to their efforts and broke away from the wom-out sta- 
pie which held it ; then they darted into a sort of fruit- 
room, where the captain, amused at the scène, saw them 
devouring dried plums. The old woman with the parch* 
ment face and the ragged clothing retumed at this 
moment, bringing a jug of milk for her guest. 

^^ Ah ! the little scamps ! " she said. 

She followed the children, caught each of them by 
the arm, and flung them ail back into the first room. 
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without, however, takîng the plums ftom them; then 
she carefully fastened the door of her réceptacle of 
plenty. 

"There, there, my darlings, be good. If I didn't 
keep an eye on thcm, they would eat the whole heap, 
the rogucs ! " she said, looking at Genestas. Then she 
seated herself ou a stool, took the sick child between 
her knces, and began, with womanly dexterity and ma- 
ternai care, to comb its head, which was covered with 
a skin disease. The four little robbers remained quite 
Btill, somc standing up, others hanging to the bed or 
against the locker, ail dirty and sniffling, but sound 
and hcalth}', munching their prunes without a word, 
and gazing at the new-comer with mischievous and 
mockîng e3^es. 

'* Are they your children?" inquired the soldier. 

" No, monsieur ; they are foundlings from the hospi* 
tal," said the woman. ^^ I get three francs a month and 
a pound of soap for each of them." 

" But, my good woman, they must cost you twice as 
much." 

'^That is what Monsieur Benassis tells us. But if 
others take the children at that price, we must, too. It 
is n't every one who can get them ; indced, we hâve got 
to go through a deal o' ceremony, as you might say. 
Suppose we do give them our milk for nothing. It 
doesn't cost us anything. Besides, monsieur, three 
fi^ncs, — why, it's quite a sum, — that 's fifteen francs 
a month, not counting five pounds of soap; and in 
thèse valleys we 've got to wear our soûls out to eam 
ten sous a da}'." 

<^ Do you own your land? " asked the captaln. 
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'<No, monsieur, I had some at the tîme my man 
died ; but since his death I bave been so poor I bad 
to seU it/' 

** Tbeu," said Genestas, *' bow can you keep free of 
debt at tbe end of tbe year, and bring up, feed, and 
wasb for cbildren at two sous a day ? " 

** Well, monsieur,*' sbe answered, "I don't get round 
to the Saint Sylvester witbout debts. But it can't be 
belped, and tbe good God lends a band. l 've two 
oows. My dangbter and I glean in barvest-time, in win- 
ter we gatber wood, and at nigbt we spin. It would n't 
do, tbougb, to bave anotber sucb winter as tbe last. 
I owe seventy-five francs to tbe miller for flour. Luck- 
ily, be is Monsieur Benassis's miller. Ab ! Monsieur 
Benassis, be 's tbe poor folks's friend ! He bas never 
wrung bis dues from any one, no matter wbo, and be 
won't begin witb me. Besides, our cow bas got a calf, 
and tbat will belp along a bit." 

Tbe four orpbans, for wbom ail buman protection 
was restricted to tbe kindness of tbis old peasant wo- 
man, bad now finisbed eating tbeir prunes. Tbey prof- 
ited by tbe fact of ber attention being diverted to tbe 
officer, and di'ew up in a close column for anotber at- 
tack on tbe door wbicb parted tbem from tbe beap of 
plums. Tbey advanced, not as Frencb soldiers usually 
rusb to tbe assault, but silently, like Germans, driven 
by naive and unblusbing greed. 

*' Ab ! you little rascals ! will you be done? " 

Tbe old woman got up, caugbt tbe strongest of tbe 
four, smacked bim ligbtly witb ber band, and drove bim 
eut of doors. He did not cry ; but tbe otbers stood 
agbast. 
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" They give you a good deal of trouble/* said Ge- 
nestas. 

**0h, DO, monsieur! they smell my prunes, the dar- 
lings ! If I lefb them alone a moment they 'd eat 
enough to burst themselves." 

*' You love them?" 

At this question, the old woman raised her head, 
looked at the soldier with a half-amused expression, 
and rcplied : '* Love them ? don't I love them î I hâve 
just sent back three/' she added, sighing. '' I am only 
allowed to keep them till they are six years old." 

*' Where is your own child? " 

" I hâve lost it." 

*'How old are you?" asked Genestas, to undo the 
effect of his previous question. 

*'Thirty-eight, monsieur. It will be two years this 
midsummer since my man dîed." 

She finished dressing the little sufferer, who seemed 
to thank her with a wan and loving look. 

«' What a life of toU and self-foi-getfulness ! " thought 
the soldier. 

Beneath this roof, worthy to be named with the stable 
where Christ was bom, the hardest duties of maternity 
were fulfîUed cheerfully and without pretension. What 
hearts are there, buried from human knowledge ! What 
wealth, what penury ! Soldiers appreciate better than 
other men how much there is of grandeur in the sublime 
self-abnegations of poverty, in the gospel of the poor and 
needy. Elsewhere we may find the Scriptures bound, 
as it were, in silk and satin, illuminated, illustrated, and 
adomed ; but hère, assuredly, was the spirit of the 
Book. It was impossible not to believe in some saered 
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tradition of the heavens coraing down throngh this wo- 
man, who had made herself a mother even as Jésus 
Christ had made himself a man; who gleaned and 
toiled and suffered and went in dcbt for outcast chil* 
dren, — refusing to perceive that she was ruining her- 
self, — that she might be their mother. The sight of 
this woman's life compels us to admit the communion 
of spirits hère below with the intelligences of a higher 
world. Captain Genestas looked at her and lowered 
his head. 

^^Is Monsieur Benassis a good doctor?" he said, at 
length. 

*' I don't know, monsieur ; but he cures the poor for 
nothing." 

'^It seems," said the captain to himself^ ''as if the 
man really were a man." 

**Ah! yes, monsieur, and a grand man! There'g 
no one round hère that does n't put him in their prayers, 
day and night" 

*' Hère is something for you, mother," said the sol- 
dier, putting money into her hand; ''and this is for 
the children," — gîving her a crown-piece. "Am I 
far from Monsieur Bénassis's house?" he asked after 
mounting his horse. 

" Oh, no, monsieur, a short three miles at the most** 

The captain rode away, concluding that he had six 
miles more to go. He had not ridden far, however, 
when he saw through the trunks of trees a group of 
houses, then the roofs of the honses cliistering round 
a belfry which rose into a steeple, whose tiles were 
held, at the angles of the structure, by plates of métal 
that sparkled in the sunlight, — a species of roofing 
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orignal in effect, which belongs to the ftontiers of 
Savoie, where it is in common use. The valley wid- 
ened at this place. Several bouses, pleasantly situated 
on the little plain, or on the banks of the stream, gave 
life and animation to the cultivated tract, hemmed 
in on ail sides by mountains, and without apparent 
oatlet. 

A short distance from the village itself, which stood 
half way up a slope looking southward, Genestas stopped 
his horse nnder an avenue of willows, and asked a group 
of children who were playing there to show him the 
house of Monsieur Benassis. The children began by 
looking at each other ; then they examined the officer 
with the look childhood employs when observing per- 
sons and things for the first time, ail of which arc so 
many new ideas to it. Then the boldest and merriest 
of the band, a little rascal with bright ej'cs, and naked 
feet covered with mud, repeated the question, after the 
fashion of children : — 

* ' The house of Monsieur Benassis, monsieur ? " Then 
he added, " I '11 take you there ; " and marched before 
the horse, as much to gain a sort of importance by 
leading the way for a stranger, as from a childlike will* 
ingness to oblige, or the imperative necessity to be 
moving, which govems mind and body at that âge. 
The officer foUowed him along the principal village 
Street, a pebbly, winding road-way, lined with houses 
built according to the fancy of their several owners. 
Hère a tower pushed forward into the public way, there 
a gable showed in profile with a section of its ridge-pole, 
and a brook, flowing from the mountain-side, crossed 
the Street through a trench with a culvert. Genestas 
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noticed several roofs of black shÎDgles, still more of 
thatch, a few of tiles, and six or eight, doubtless tbose 
of the curate, the juge-cte-paix, and the bourgeois of 
the neighborhood, in slate. The place gave the idea of 
an isolated village beyond which no other world existed ; 
it appeared to touch and hold to nothing ; the inhabit- 
ants seemed like a single family far rcmoved from social 
movement, connected with it only bj the tax-gatherer 
or by imperceptible feelers. 

When Genestas had advanced some distance, he saw 
a road higher up on the moantain-side which commanded 
the village street. There was, no doubt, an old and a 
new town. In fact, when the captain reached a spot 
where he slackened his horse's pace, he coul.d see 
through an opening between the houses, other and well- 
built houses, whose new roofs enlivened the old village. 
From thèse buildings, above which rose an avenue of 
young trees, came the songs of busy laborers, the hum of 
workshops, the grinding of files, the sound of hammers, 
the confused cries of varions industries. He noticed the 
thin smoke from the household chimneys and the fuller 
volume from the forges of the wheelwrights, the lock- 
smiths, and the farriers. At last, towards the farther 
end of the valley^ to which his guide led him, the cap- 
tain saw some scattercd farms and a tract of well-culti- 
vated fields with plantations skilfully laid out; like a 
little corner of Brie nestling in a vast fold of the land- 
Bcape, whose existence between the village and the 
mountains he had not at first sight suspected. 

Presently the child cried out : — 

" There 's the door of his house ! " 

The officer dismounted, slipped the bridle over his 

2 
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arm, and then, judging that ail labor is worthy of its 
hire, he drew some coppers from his pocket and offered 
them to the boy, who took thcm with a puzzled air, 
opened his great eyes, retumed no thanks, and stood 
by to see what would happen. 

'^ Civilization is bebindhand in thèse parts ; the reli- 
gion of labor is in fuU vigor, and beggary bas not pnshed 
its way in," thought Genestas. 

More curious than interested, the small guide leaned 
against a wall, about foar feet high, wbich encloses the 
conrtyard of the bouse, and in which a black woodcn 
lattice is inserted on either side of the gate-posts. The 
gâte, the lower part of which is of wood fonnerly 
painted gray, is finished at the top with 3'ellow bars in 
the form of stanchions. Thèse omaments^ whose color 
bas faded, take the shape of a crescent at the top of 
each half of the gâte, and corne together in a huge cône 
fonned by the uprights when the gâte is closed. This 
wonn-eaten structure, dappled with velvet mosses, is 
half-destroyed by the alternate action of sun and rain. 
Overgrown with aloes and a chance gix)wth of pellitory, 
the gate-posts bide the shoots of two thomless acacias 
which are planted within the courtyard, and whose 
green tops rise in the shape of powder-pufTs. The con- 
dition of this gateway betrayed a want of care in its 
owner which seemed to annoy the soldier, who knîtted 
his brows like a man forced to admit the loss of an illu- 
sion. We are accustomed to judge of others hy our- 
selves ; and though we graciously absolve them for faults 
which are like our own, we condemn them with severity 
if they bave not our virtues. If the captain wished to 
find in Monsieur Benassis a careful and orderly man, 
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the gateway of his dwelling most assnredly prodaimed 
an absolate indifférence to such propricties. A soldier 
80 wedded to doraestic method as Grenestas, was llkely, 
on seeing the gâte, to form rapid conclusions as to the 
life and character of its unknown proprietor, and the 
captain, in spite of his native caation, did not fail to 

do 80. 

The gâte was ajar, — another pièce of carelessness ! 
Profiting by this rural trostfulness, the offlcer rode into 
the courtyard without ceremony, and fastened his horse 
to the bars of the lattice. As he knottcd the bridle, a 
neigh was heard in the adjacent stable which made both 
horse and rider look involuntarily in that direction. An 
old serving-man opened the door of the building and 
showed a head covered with the red wooUen cap worn 
habitnally by the country people, and precisely like the 
Phrj'gian cap with which we now bedeck the statues of 
Liberty. As there were stalls for several horses, the 
man, after asking Genestas if he had corne to see Mon- 
sieur Benassis, offered him the hospitalitj* of the stable 
for his horse, looking with an expression of tcndemess 
and admiration at the animal, which was very handsome. 
The captain foUowed his horse to see how he was likcly 
to fare. The stable was clean, the litter plentiful, and 
the two horses of Benassis had the contented look which 
makes a curate's horse distinguishable among ail others 
of its species. A woman-servant, who came from the 
interior of the dwelling-honse and stood on the portico, 
seemed to be offlcially waiting to be questioned by the 
stranger, who, however, had already heard from the 
Btable-man that Monsieur Benassis was ont. 

«^Onr master has gone to the flour-mill," he said. 
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*' If jou wish to join him, you hâve onlj to follow that 
path wbich Icads to the meadows ; the mill is at the end 
of it." 

Genestas preferred to gîve a look to the countiy, 
rather than wait an indefinite time for Benassis's retum, 
aud he took the path toward the mill. When he reachcd 
the end of the village street, which cuts an irregular 
line on the mountain-side, he saw the vallej, the mill, 
and one of the most enchanting landscapes he had evcr 
yet seen. 

The river, checked in it8 course by the base of the 
mountains, forms a little lake, from which the peaks 
rise in tiers, one above another, theii* numerous valleys 
suggested to the eye by changing tints of light, or bj' 
the outlines, more or less distinct, of their projecting 
ridges clothed with black pines. The mill, latelj^ built 
at the spot where the torrent pours into the lake, has 
the charm of an isolated building hiding beneath the 
shade of aquatic trees in the midst of waters. On the 
other side of the river, at the foot of a mountain whose 
summit was just then lighted by the raj^s of . a sun al- 
ready on the décline, Genestas observed about a dozen 
deserted cottages, witbout doors or Windows, their bat- 
tered roofs showing wide gaps. The land around tbem 
had been converted into ûelds, carefullj' tilled and sown 
with grain ; and their gardens were now meadows, wa- 
tered by a System of irrigation laid out with as much 
art as in Limousin. The captain involuntarily stopped 
short to contemplate the ruined village. 

Why is it that mankind can never look on ruins with- 
out deep émotion, be thej^ ever so insignificant? Doubt- 
less because they présent aa image of misfortune whose 
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weight is felt nnder so many and diverse forms by ha« 
man natare. Cemeterîes bring the thought of death ; 
deserted villages a vision of life's woes : death is an 
expected evil, bat the sorrows of life are infinité, and 
inflnitude is the secret of the deepest déjection. The 
officer reacbed the paved path leading to the mill with- 
oat beîng able to explain to himself the abandonment 
of the village. He înquired for Benassis of the miller's 
man, who was sitting on some sacks of wheat at the 
door of the building. 

^^ Monsieur Benassis has gone over there," said the 
man, pointing to one of the ruined cottages. 

** Was that village burned?" asked the captain. 

" No, monsieur.** 

"Thenwhyisit thus?"* 

**Ah! why indeed?** answered the miller, wîth a 
gesture of his shoulders as he turncd into the house. 
*' Monsieur Benassis will infonn you.** 

The officer crossed a species of bridge made by some 
large stones among whii-h the torrent flows, and pres- 
ently reached the cottage. The thatch of its roof was 
still intact, covered with moss, but without holes, and 
the doors and Windows seemed to be in good condition. 
As he crossed the threshold, Genestas saw a fire in the 
chimnej^-place, at the corner of which an old woman was 
kneeling beside a sick man who was sitting in a chair, 
while another man stood by with his face turned toward 
the hearth. The interior of the house formed a single 
room, lighted through a wretched window-frame filled 
with calico. The floor was ti'odden earth. One chair, 
a table, and a pallet were the whole furniture. Never 
in his life had the captain seen such bareness, not even 
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iu Russia, Tvhere the huts of the moujiks are like the 
dens of wild beasts. Nothing showed connection with 
the things of life ; there was not even a utensil for the 
préparation of the commonest food. It was like the 
kennel of a dog without its platter. Were it not for 
a long blouse hanging from a nail, and some wooden 
shoes padded with straw, — the only clothing of the sick 
man, — this cottage would hâve seemed as deserted as 
the others. The kneeling woman, who was an aged 
peasant, was endeavoring to kccp the patient's feet in a 
tub filled with brown water. At the sound of steps, which 
tlie jingle of spurs rendered unusual to ears accustomed 
to the plodding tread of the peasantrj, the man turned 
round, and saw Genestas with an évident surprise, in 
which the old woman shared. 

"I need not ask," said the soldier, *'if you are 
Monsieur Benassis. As a stranger, impatient to see 
you, I trust you will pardon me for seeking you upon 
3'our battle-field iustead of waiting at your house. Do 
not let me disturb you ; continue what j'ou are doing. 
When you hâve fînished, I will tell you the object of 
my visit." 

Genestas half seated himself on the edge of the 
table and remained silent The fire cast a stronger 
light within the cottage than the sun could shcd with- 
out, for its ra^'s, intercepted by the summits of the 
mountains, never reached this portion of the vallej'. 
In the glow of the fire, which was made of the résinons 
pine which sends up a vivid flamc, the soldier exam- 
ined the face of the man whom some secret motive 
constrained him to seek, to study, and to thoroughly 
comprehend. Monsieur Benassis, the doctor of the 
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district, stood with folded arms coldly llstenîng to 
Genestas, then he retumed the captain's bow and gave 
his attention once more to the sick man, without no« 
ticing that he was himself the object of the keen scru- 
tiny of the soldier. 

Benassîs was a man of ordinarj height, but broad in the 
shoulders and wide in the chest. An ample gi*een over- 
coat, buttoned to the throat, prevented the officer from 
seizing at a glance the characteristic points of the figure 
and carnage of this personage ; but the shadow and 
the stillness in which the body was held served to throw 
the face, then lîghted by the reflection of the fire, into 
strong relief. The man had a face which resembled 
that of the Fann of sculpture, — the same brow, slightly 
arched, but fuU of projections, ail more or less signifia 
cant ; the same upward turn of the nose, with the apir- 
ituel expression of the clefb nostril ; and the same high 
cheek-bones. The Une of the lips was sinuous, and 
the lips themselves thick and red. The chin stood out 
abruptly. The eyes were brown and animated, with an 
ardent look, to which the pearly whiteness of the eye- 
ball gave extraordînary brilliancy, telling of passions 
now subdued. The hair once black and now giay, the 
deep furrows in the face, and the heavy ej'ebrows al- 
ready whitened, the nose grown veiny and bulbous, the 
yellow skin marbled with red patches, ail denoted fifby 
years of life and the severe toil of his profession. The 
Boldier could only guess at the shape and capacify of 
the head, then covered with a cap ; but although it was 
thus partially concealed, it seemed to him one of those 
beads which are proverbially called " square." Accus- 
tomed, through his intercourse with the men of eneigy 
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whom Napoléon drew around him, to recognize the 
Personal qualities of those who were destined for great 
deeds, Genestas felt that there was a mjstery in this 
life thus hldden in obscuritj, and asked himself, as be 
gazed at that remarkable face, — 

^* What chance, or fate, can bave made him a coun- 
try doctor?" 

Ajfter eamestly studjing that face, which, notwith- 
standing its analogies to other human faces, revealed a 
secret and hidden existence at variance with its appar- 
ently commonplace circumstances, Genestas was pres- 
cntly led to share in the attention tbe doctor was 
bestowing npon the sick man, and the sight of the 
latter completely changed the current of bis thoiights. 

In spite of bis many military expériences, tbe old 
officer felt a shock of surprise, mîngled with horror, as 
bis eycs fell on a human face where the light of thought 
bad never shone ; a livid face, whose suffering seemed 
dumb and innocent, like that on tbe face of a cbild 
unable as yet to spcak and weary of crying ; it was the 
face of a créature only, — that of an old and dying crétin. 
The crétin was the only varietj" of the human species 
which the cavalry captain bad not yet seen. At tbe sight 
of such a forehead, where tbe flesh made a thick, round 
fold ; such eyes, like those of a boiled fish ; a bead 
covered with short and stubbly bair without natural 
juices, a flattened bead, deprived of tbe organs of 
intelligence, who would not bave felt, as Genestas did, 
an involuntary disgust for a being that bad neither tbe 
grâces of an animal nor tbe privilèges of a man, — 
who bad never possessed either reason or instinct, and 
bad never heard or spoken any language? Watching 
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the poor creatnre as he neared the close of a career 
which was DOt life, it seemed difficult to feel a regret ; 
and jet the old womau was gazing at him with tender 
anxietj, and rubbing his legs, where the scalding water 
did not reach them, with as much affection as if the man 
&\ad been her husband. Benassis himself, after study- 
ing the lifeless face and the lack-lustre eyes, gently took 
the crëtin's hand and felt his puise. 

'' The bath does not act," he said, shaking his head ; 
'' we must put him back to bed." 

He lifted the inert mass of flesh, carried it to the 
pallet, from which no doubt he had brought it, and laid 
it there, carefully extending the legs, alreadj' growing 
eold, and placing the head and hands with as much 
tenderness as a mother could give to her child. 

*'It is ail over; he will die," added Benassis, who 
remained standing by the side of the bed. 

The old woman, with her hands on her bips, dropped 
a few tears as she looked at the dying créature. Ge- 
nestas was silent, unable to explain to himself why the 
death of so uninterestîng a being should make snch 
an impression on him. He instinctively shared the 
unbounded pity felt for thèse wretched créatures in the 
sunless valleys where fate has given thcm life. This 
pity, which dégénérâtes into religious superstition in 
the communities to which crétins belong, is assuredly 
derived from the purest of Christian virtues, — charity, 

— and from that form of faith which is most conducive 
to social order, namely, the belief in future recompense, 

— the only belief which can make mankind accept their 
misery. The hope of winning eternal happiness helps 
the parents of thèse poor créatures, and the friends who 
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Burround them, to practise, on a lifelong scale, the provi- 
dence of motberhood in the sublime care unceasingly 
given to thèse inert beings, who, in the first place, can- 
not understand it, and, in the next, forget it. All-wise 
religion ! which has placed the mercies of a blind benefi- 
cence beside the miseries of a blind affliction. In the 
vallejs where the crétins are fonnd, the inhabitants be- 
lieve that the présence of such beings brings happiness 
to their familles. This belief renders those hapless livcs 
easy in their country solitudes, whereas in cities they 
would be condemned by mistaken philanthropy to the 
discipline of hospitals. In the upland valley of the 
Isère, where they abound, the crétins live in the opea 
air with the flocks, which they are trained to walch. 
They are, at any rate, free and respected, as the victims 
of misfortune shonld be. 

Presently the village chnrch-bell slowly tolled at regu- 
lar intervais, Ictting the faithful know that death was 
among them. Travelling through space, the pious 
thought sounded faintly within the cottage and filled 
it with tcnder sadness. Numerous steps were heard 
along the path, and seemed to dénote a crowd, though 
a silent one. Then the chants of the Chnrch rose sud- 
denly, and wakened the confused ideas which sway ail 
BOiils, even the most sceptical, forcing them to surren- 
der the mind to the tender modulations of the human 
voice. The Church was coming to the succor of the 
créature that knew it not. The curate appeared, pre- 
ceded by the cross borne by a choir-boy, and followed 
by the sacristan bearing the holy-water, and by about 
fifly other persons — men, women, and childrcn — who 
had corne to join their prayers to those of the Church* 
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The doctor and soldier looked at each other in silence, 
and withdrew to a corner of the room to make way for 
the crowd, who knelt down within and without the cot- 
tage. During the consoling ceremony of the yiaticnm, 
oelebrated for a being who had never sinned, but to 
whom the Christian world was bidding farewell, the 
greater number of the homelj faces showed sincère 
émotion. Tears rolled down rough cheeks that were 
cracked bj the sun and browned by outdoor toiL The 
feeling of voluntary relationship to those in trouble was 
a simple one. There were none in the village who did 
not pity the hapless créature; none who would not 
bave given him of their daily bread : had he not found 
a father in every lad, a mother in even the merriest 
of the little girls? 

*' He is dead," said the curate. 

The words caused genuine consternation. The wax 
tapers were lighted. Several persons wished to pass 
the night beside the corpse. Benassis and the soldier 
left the cottage. At the door, some peasants stopped 
the doctor, and said to him, '^ Ah ! monsieur le maire, 
if you were not able to save him, the good God must 
indeed hâve wanted him." 

" I did my best, my children," answered the doctor. 
"You can hardly imagine, monsieur," he added, turn- 
ing to Grenestas, when they were a few steps away from 
the deserted village, whose last inhabitant had just died, 
^' what true consolation there is for me in the remark of 
those peasants. Ten years ago, I was nearly stoned 
to death in this village, now abandoned, but then in- 
habited by thirty familles." 

Genestas manifested such visible curiositj' in his face 
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and gestares, that the doctor related to him, as tbey 
walked along, the history to which the foregoing is a 
préparation. 

'^ Monsieur, when I came to settle hère, I found a 
dozen or more crétins in this part of the district," said 
the doctor, turning round to point to the ruincd cottages. 
*' The situation of this hamlet, in a hollow with no cur- 
rent of air, near a torrent formed bj the mcltîng snows, 
deprived of the sun which onl}' shines on the summit of 
the mountain, is especially conducive to the propagation 
of this frightful maladj. The laws do not prcvent the 
pairing of thèse unhappy créatures, who are protected 
hère by a superstition whose strength was at first un- 
known to me, which I began by condemning, but which 
I now respect. Crëtinism would soon hâve spread from 
this littlc nook throughout the valley. It was surcly 
rendering the countryside a great service to check the 
spread of the mental and physical contagion. And 3'et, 
notwithstanding its urgent importance, the benefit came 
near costing the life of the man who undertook to carry 
it ont. Hère, as in other social sphères, it is ncccssar}', 
in order to accomplish any reforms, to run counter not 
only to interests but to something far more difficult to 
deal with, to religions ideas which hâve grown into su- 
perstitions, — the most indestructible form of human 
thought. 

'^ I was afraîd of nothing. I asked, in the first place, 
to be appointed mayor of the district ; that was granted : 
then, after obtaining the verbal consent of the prefect, 
I removed a number of thèse poor créatures quietly, by 
night and at m}* own ex()ensc, to Aiguebelle in Savoie, 
where there are many others of thcir kind, and where 
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they would be well treated. As soon as this act of ha- 
manitj was known I became an object of horror to the 
whole popalatioQ. The curate preached against me. 
In spite of mj efforts to explain to the best minds Iq 
the communitj the importance of removing thèse idiots, 
in spite of the fact that I gave my services gratuitously 
to the sick, I was shot at fVom the cover of a wood. I 
went to see the Bishop of Grenoble, and asked him to 
change the curate. Monseigneur was good enough to 
let me choose a priest who would share in my work, and 
I was so fortunate as to find one of those men who 
really seem to hâve fallen from the skies. I pursued 
m}' course. Afber preparing people's minds, I sent 
away by night six more crétins. In this second at- 
tempt I was supported by certain persons who were 
under obligations to me, and also by members of the 
common council, to whose economy I appealed, by 
showing them how costly it was to support the hapless 
créatures, and how profitable it would be for the village 
to take their lands (to which the}' had no title) and tum 
them into pastures, of which the communit}' was much 
in need. 

"ïhe prospérons people were on my side, but the 
poor, the old women, the children, and a few pig-headed 
fellows, remained hostile to me. Unfortunately, my last 
exportation was not complète. The crétin whom yo\x 
hâve just seen was absent from his home at the time ; 
he was not taken, and was found the next day — the 
last of his kind — in the village, where there still re- 
mained a few familles whose members, though nearly 
imbécile, were, so far, exempt from crétinism. 

^' I wished to carry out my plans, and I went one day, 
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in officiai clotbes, to take that nnfortanate crëtin from 
his cottage. Mj intention was guessed as soon as I 
left my own door ; the friends of the crétin preceded 
me, and I foand at the cottage an assemblage of women, 
children, and old men, who received me with insults and 
a shower of stones. In the midst of the uproar, when 
I was really in danger of falling a victim to the sort of 
intoxication which seizes upon a crowd of people when 
excited by cries and by the agitation of émotions uttered 
in common, I was saved by the crétin ! The poor créa- 
ture came out of the hut, made bis clucking noise, and 
became at once the suprême head of the fanatics. At 
this apparition the crics ceased. It occurred to me to 
propose a compromise ; which the fortunate hush en- 
abled me to explain. My supporters had not dared to 
sustain me openly at this crisis ; their help was purely 
passive. The superstitions crowd were resolved to keep 
their last idol and watcb over him. I saw it was im- 
possible to take him from them. I therefore promised 
to leave him in peace in his cottage, on condition that 
no one entered it, and that ail the families of the village 
should cross the torrent and take up their abode in cer- 
tain new bouses, which I pledged myself to build and to 
endow with land, the priée of which should be retumed 
to me later by the township. 

*' Well, my dear monsieur, it took me six months to 
overcome the résistance which was made to the terms of 
this agreement, advantageous as it was to the families 
of the old village. The affection of the peasantry for 
their hovels is an inexplicable fact. No matter how 
unhealthy his cottage may be, the peasant is more at- 
tached to it than a banker is to his mansion. Why? 
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I cannot tell yon. Perii^qw tiie strength of feelings is 
in proportion to their rarity. Perhape the man who 
lives little in thonght lîves much in thîngs, and the less 
of them he possesses the more he loves what he has. 
Possiblj it is with a peasant as it is with a prisoner ; 
he does not fritter awaj the powers of his mind, he con- 
centrâtes them on a single idea, and comes in that waj 
to great energy of feeling. 

*^ Excase thèse reflections in a man who is seldom 
able to exchange his ideas, and pray believe, monsieur, 
that I am not much giren to abstract thought. Hère, 
ail is practice and action. Alas, the fewer ideas thèse 
poor people hâve, the harder it is to make them nnder- 
stand their real interests. So I hâve resigned myself 
to the petty détails of my enterprise. Each of the vil- 
lagers said to me the same thing, — a thing so fiill of 
plain sensé as to admit of no answer, — 'Ah ! mon- 
sieur, your houses are not yet built' ' Well,' I an- 
swered, ' promise to come and live in them when they 
are bailt/ 

'^ Fortunately, monsieur, I was able to get a décision 
of the courts to the effect that our village owns the whole 
mountain on which it stands, and at the foot of which is 
the old hamlet, now deserted. The value of the wood 
on the heights was enough to pay for the houses, which 
were buîlt at once. When the first of my refractories 
had fairly moved in, the rest followed. The comfort 
which resulted from the change was too real not to be 
appreciated even by those who clung most superstitiously 
to their old village without sun, — that is, without soûl. 
The end of the matter was, that the acquisition of the 
mountain as communal property, which was confirmed 
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to ns by tbe Council of State, gave me great importance 
in tbe district. Bat ob, monsieur, wbat anxieties ! " said 
tbe doctor, lifting a band wbicb be let fall again witb 
an éloquent gesture. '*I alone know tbe wearj waj 
ft*om tbe village to tbe préfecture, out of wbicb notbing 
can be got ; and from tbe préfecture to tbe Council of 
State, into wbicb notbing can be made to enter. 

" However," be resumed, '' peace be witb tbe powers 
tbat be ! tbe}- yielded at last to my importunities, and 
tbat is a great deal to say for tbem. If people only 
knew tbe good often donc by a carelessl}' given signa- 
ture ! Monsieur, two 3'ear8 after attempting my great 
little efforts and bringing tbem to a successful conclu- 
sion, ail tbe poor bousebolds of my district owned at 
Icast two cows and sent tbem to pasture on tbe moun- 
tain, wbere, witbout waiting for tbe décision of tbe 
Council of State, I bad eut transversal irrigations like 
tbose in Auvergne, Limousin, and Switzerland. Tbe 
villagers, to tbeir great surprise, saw excellent mead- 
ows springing up, by wbicb tbey obtained a greater 
quantity of milk, tbanks to tbe better quality of tbe 
grass. Tbe results of tbis tiiumpb were great. Every- 
one imitated my System of irrigation. Tbe pastures, 
tbe cattle, and ail their products multiplied. From tbat 
time I no longer feared to ameliorate tbe condition of 
tbis little corner of tbe eartb, still so uncultivated, or to 
civilize its inbabitants, wbo, up to tbat time, were almost 
wboUy devoid of intelligence. Ab, monsieur, we soli- 
taries are great talkers ; if anybody questions us, no 
one knows wbere tbe reply will end. 

" Wben I came to tbis valley tbe population was 
eeven bundred soûls ; now it is two tbousand. After 
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a stea^ ooime of mfld, bot ilmi governineiit, I became 
the oracle of my people. I did ail I oould to deaenre 
their confidence withoat asking for it, or seeming to 
désire it : only, I endeavored to inspire respect for mj 
person by the religions good fakùï with which I fblfilled 
ail my engagements, even the most triflii^. After 
pledging myself to take care of the poor créature who 
has jast died, I watched over him better than bis fonn» 
protectors ever did ; he has been fed and cared for as 
the adopted child of the village commune. Later (m* 
the inbabitants grew to nnderstand the serriee I had 
donc thcm i^ainst their will. However, they stili retain 
part of their old superstition, and I am far from blam- 
ing them. Their worship of the crétin has often served 
me as a text to persuade persons of intelligence to help 
the unfortunate. But hère we are," added Benassîs, 
after a pause, as they came in sight of the roof of his 
house. 

So far from expectîng words of praise or acknowl- 
edgmcnt from his visitor, he seemed, in relating this 
épisode of his officiai life, to hâve yielded to that in* 
genuous need of expression which is often felt by 
persons who live retii*ed from the world. 

'' Monsieur,'' said the captain, ^' I bave taken the 
liberty to put my horse in your stable, and I hope 
you will excuse me when you know the object of my 
joumey." 

'^ Ahl what is it?'' asked Benassis, with the air of 
a man who leaves his own préoccupation and recollects 
that his companion is a stranger. 

His naturally frank and communicative nature had 

led him to treat Genestas as an acqnaintanoe. 

8 
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*' Monsieur," answered the soldier, " I bave heard of 
the wonderful cnre you made in the case of Monsieur 
Gravier of Grenoble, whom you took into your bouse. 
I corne bere in boi)es of obtaining the same care ; thougb 
without baving the same daim upon your kindness. 
And yet, perliaps you will tbink I bave some title to it 
I am an old soldier, whose former wounds give him 
little rest. You will need at least a week to examine 
into my condition; for my sufferings occur only at 
intervais and — " 

** Well, monsieur," said Benassis, interrupting him ; 
*' Monsieur Gravier's bedroom is alwajs ready. Come." 

They entercd the bouse, and the doctor slammed the 
door with an eagerness that Genestas attributed to bis 
pleasure at gctting a lodger. 

" Jacquotte ! " cried Benassis, ** tbis gentleman will 
dine bere." 

" But, monsieur," said the soldier, '' bad we not 
better settle the price ? " 

*'Priceof what?" 

" Of my board. You cannot take me and my borse 
without — " 

" If you are rich," said Benassis, "you can pay me ; 
if you are not, I want nothing." 

" Nothing seems to me too dear," said Genestas. 
*' But, whether I am rich or poor, will tcn francs a day, 
not counting the value of 3'our professional services, be 
agreeable to you ? " 

** Nothing is more disagreeable to me than to receive 
any payment whatever for the pleasure of exercising 
hospitality," answered the doctor, frowning. "As to 
my services, you can bave them only if I like you. 
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Rich people cannot buj mj tîme ; it belongs to the 
inhabitants of this yalley. I désire neither famé nor 
fortune; I ask for no praise and no gratitude from 
mj patients. The money which you give me will go to 
the apothecaries at Grenoble to pay for the indispens- 
able medicines of the poor of this district" 
i Any one hearing thèse words, which were said 
brusquely yet without bitterness, would hâve thought, 
as Genestas did, '^ The man has a fine nature ! " 

*^ Then, monsieur," said the captain, with his usual 
tenaeity of purpose, "I will pay you ten fVancs a day ; 
and you shall do as you like for the rest That settled, 
we shall understand each other better," he added, tak- 
ing the doctor's hand and shaking it with impressive 
cordiality. ''In spite of my ten francs, you will fiud 
that I am not an Arab." 

After this dispute, in which Benassis showed no dis- 
position to appear gênerons or philanthropie, the pre- 
tended invalid entered the house of his physician, 
where everything seemed in keeping with the dilapi- 
dated gateway and the clothing of its owner. Even 
trifies revealed a profound indifférence to ail that 
was not essentially useful. Benassis took the soldier 
through the kitchen as the shortest way to the dining- 
room. Though the kitchen, as smoke-stained as that 
of an inUy was provided with a sufficient number of 
cooking utensils, such luxury was owing to Jacquotte, 
formerly the curate's ser^-ant, who now reigned su- 
prême over the doctor's household, and always spoke 
of ** us." If a warming-pan was suspended over the 
mantel-shelf, it is probable that Jacquotte liked to sleep 
oomfortably in winter, and so, by ricochet, warmed hei 
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master's bed ; for he, as she said trolj, ^' paid no atten- 
tion to an}1^ing." Benassis had hired her for precisely 
what would hâve seemed an intolérable defect to any 
one else. Jacquotte wished to nile the house, and the 
doctor wanted a woman who would rule bis bouse. 
Jacquotte bougbt, sold, arranged, cbanged, placed, 
and displaced everj'tbing accordlng to ber own good 
pleasnre. Her master never objected to any of ber 
doings ; sbe ruled over tbe courtyard, tbe stable, and 
tbe stable-man, tbe kitcben, tbe garden, and tbe mas- 
ter. Tbe linen was cbanged, tbe wasbiug was donc, 
tbe provisions were stored by ber orders. Sbe decided 
wben tbe pigs were to be killed, scolded tbe gardener, 
cbose tbe breakfasts and dinners, ranged from cellar to 
garret and from garret to cellar, and swept every- 
thlng before ber, witbout ever finding any one to op- 
pose ber. Benassis required but two tbings, — dinner 
at six o'clock, and to spend no more tban a certain sum 
montbly. A woman wbom everybody obeys is always 
bappy ; accordinglj*, Jacquotte laugbed and sang like a 
nigbtingale, upstairs and down, bumming wben sbe did 
not sing, and singing wben sbe did not bum. Clean by 
nature, sbe kept tbe bouse clean. Sbe used to say tbat 
if her own taste bad been différent Monsieur Benassis 
would bare been very misérable, for tbe poor man took 
6o little notice of wbat be ate tbat sbe could serve 
cabbages for partridges and be would never know it ; 
nnd if it were not for ber, be would wear a shirt a 
week. Jacquotte was an indefatigable ironer of linen, 
by nature a rubber of fumiture, tbe devotee of a clean- 
liness tbat was truly ecclesiastical, — tbe most scru- 
pulous, sbining, and sweet-smelling cleanliness in tbe 
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morld. The swora enemy of dnst, she dusted, swept, 
«nd gamished inoessantlj. The condition of the gate- 
way cansed her real distress. For ten years past, she 
had extraeted fix>m her master on the first of every 
montfa a promise to make the gâte as good as new, to 
paint the walis of the house, and otherwise renew 
lliings '* prettily ; " and, so far, Monsieur had not kept 
his word. Therefore, whenever she deplored her mas- 
ter^s profound indifférence to his own afikirs, she sel- 
dom failed to ntter this sacramental phrase, with which 
ahe woand np ail h^ i^raises of her master : — 

** It can't be said that he is actually stupid, because 
he bas almost performed miracles in the neighborhood ; 
bnt for ail that, he is stapîd sometimes, — so stupid 
tfaat yon 've got to put things into his hands as if he 
were a baby." 

Jacquotte loved the house as though it belonged to 
her. When Benassis came to the village, it happened 
to be for sale afber the death of its former occupant, 
tiie cnrate, and he bought it as it stood, — house, and 
gnmnd, fhmitore, crockery, wine, chickens, the old 
dock with a painted dial, the horse, and the cook. 
Jacquotte, a pattem for the culinary species, had a 
thick waist and large bosom, clothed invariably in 
brown calico with red spots, which was fastened so 
tigiitly that the stnff seemed in danger of cracking if 
•he made the slightest ezertion. She wore a plaited, 
roand cap, beneath which her rather pallid face, with 
Hb double ohin, seemed whiter than it really was. 
Bhort and active, with brisk, plump hands, Jacquotte 
was a loud and continuai talker. If she was silent for 
a moment and lifted the corner of her apron triangu- 
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larly, it meant that she was about to address some 
véhément remonstrance to her master or the man- 
servant. Of ail the cooks throughout the kingdom, 
Jacquotte was certainly the happiest. To make her 
happlness as complète as any happiness can be 1d this 
lower world, her vanity was perpetually satlsfied ; the 
village accepted her as an authority whose powers com- 
bined those of the mayor and the garde-champêtre. 

Her master, enterîng the kitchen, found no one there. 

'* Where the devil hâve they gone I " he said. " Ex- 
cuse me/' he added, turning to Genestas, '' for bringlng 
yoa in this way. The ceremonious entrance is through 
the gardcn, but I am so little used to receiving Com- 
pany that — Jacquotte ! " 

At the name, imperiously uttered, a woman's voice 
answered from the interior of the housc ; and a moment 
later Jacquotte took the offensive, and herself called 
Benassis, who immediately went to her in the dining- 
room. 

"Hère it is again, monsieur!" she said; **you are 
always doing thèse things ! You invite people to dinner 
without letting me know, and you think cver}'thing can 
be served up when you call Jacquotte I What did you 
take the gentleman into the kitchen for? The salon 
could hâve becn opened and a fire lighted ; NicoUe is 
there now and will soon hâve it ail ready. Now, please 
take your gentleman into the garden, it will amuse him ; 
and if he likes pretty things, show him the mountain- 
ash alley of the late master ; and then I shall hâve 
time to get the dinner ready, and set the table, and see 
about the salon,** 

'^Yes. But, Jacquotte," continued Benassis, ^<the 
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gentleman is going to staj hère. You must give an 
ej'e to Monsieur Gravier's bedroom, and see to the 
sheets and ail that, and — " 

'^Now don*t go and meddle about sheets and things,"^ 
said Jacquotte. ^' K he is going to sleep hère I know 
perfectlj well what he wants. You hâve n't been in- 
side Monsieur Gravier's room thèse six months. There 's 
nothing to be done there ; it is as clean as — So the 
gentleman is really going to stay hère?" she added, in 
a softened tone. 

"Yes." 

"For long?" 

"Failh, I dou't know. What does that sîgnîfy to 
you?" 

" What does it sîgnif}', monsieur? Ha, I like that I as 
if it did n't signify ! How about the provisions, and — " 

Without oontinuing the flood of words with which on 
any other occasion, she would hâve overwhelmed her 
master in reproach for his lack of confidence, she fol- 
lowed him into the kitchen. Guessing that a boarder 
was in prospect, she was impatient to see Genestas, to 
whom she made an obsequious courtesy while examining 
him from head to foot. The soldier's face had, at the 
moment, a sad and thoughtful expression, which gave 
him a harsh appearance ; the colloquy between master 
and maid seemed to him to reveal the former as a non- 
entity, and to lessen, much to his regret, the high opin- 
ion he had begun to form of his character while admir- 
ing his persistency in saving the little valley fVom the 
horrors of crétinism. 

" He does n't please me at ail, that man I " thought 
Jacquotte. 
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" If yon are not tîred, monsieur," said the doctor to 
fais pretended patient, '^ we wiil take a tam round the 
garden before dinner." 

^ Willinglj," replied the captain. 

They crossed the dining-room, and went to the garden 
through a sort of antechamber formed at the bottom of 
the staircase, which separated the dining-room from the 
èolon. This room had a large glass-door and opened 
on a stone terraoe that ran along the façade of the 
house on the garden side. The garden itself, divided 
into four large equal squares by paths, bordered with 
box which outlincd a cross, terminated at the farther 
end in a thick group of mountain-ash trees, the pride of 
the former proprietor. The captain sat down on a 
worm-eaten bench, without noticing the grape-vine trel- 
lises, nor the espaliers, nor the vege tables ; of which 
Jacquotte took the greatest care, baving been trained 
to it by the ecclesiastical gourmand to whom the house 
owed its precious garden, — which Benassis himself 
oared little for. 

Suddenly breaking ofT the conversation on ordinarj- 
topics in which they were now engaged, Genestas said 
to the doctor : — 

" How did you manage, monsieur, to triple the popu- 
lation of this valley in ten years? You found seven 
hundred soûls, and now haye, as you tell me, more 
than two thousand." 

*^ You are the first person who has asked me that 
question,'' answered the doctor. " Though my aim has 
been to make this little corner of the earth as produc- 
tive as possible, yet the hurry of my busy life has left 
me little leisure to reflect upon the methods I hâve 
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emplojed to make, on a large Bcale,what the mendicant 
friar called a species of ' pebble soup.' Monsieur Gravier 
himself, one of our benefactors, and to whom I was able 
to render a service by curing him, never once thoagbt 
of the theory of the thing, as he foilowed me across hili 
and vale to see the practical resolts.'' 

They were silent for a moment, during which Benas- 
sis was buried in thought, without notieing the piercing 
look with which his goest tried to penetrate him. 

" How was it donc, my dear monsieur? " he resumed ; 
** why, naturally and by virtue of the social law of at- 
traction between the necessities we create and the means 
of satisfying them. That's the secret of ît. People 
irithout wants are poor. When I came to setUe hère, 
there were one hundred and thirty peasant families in 
this village, and two hundred down there in the valley. 
The authorities were in keeping with the gênerai pov- 
erty ; there was a mayor who did not know how to write ; 
the assistant-mayor was a farmer residing a long dis- 
tance from the township ; the justice of the peace, a 
poor devil living on his salary, and forced by ignorance 
to leave the drawing up of deeds and documents to his 
clerk, who was another unfortunate hardly able to under- 
stand his business. The former parish priest died at the 
âge of seventy, and his vicar, a man without éducation, 
had succeeded him. Thèse persons comprised the wholc 
intelligence of the communit}' which they governed. In 
the midst of this beautiful nature the inhabitants were 
sunk in dégradation ; they lived on potatoes, and milk 
and its products. The cheeses, which most of them car- 
ried to Grenoble and its environs in little baskets, were 
the only produce fjx>m which they were able to dérive 
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a triflîng amount of money. Those \t1io were most pros- 
perous, or least lazy, sowed a little buckwbeat for con- 
sumption îd the Tillagc, sometimes barley or oats ; never 
an}' wheat. The only trade in the whole community 
was that of the mayor, who owned a saw-mill, and 
bought felled trees at a low price, which he eut up. The 
lack of roads compelled him to transport them one 
by one during the fine weather, by means of a chain 
fastened at one end to the hamess of a horse, and at 
the other by an iron grapnel to the tree itself. To 
reach Grenoble either on foot or on horseback, it was 
necessary to follow the crest of the mountain, the valley 
being impassable. The land from hère to the first vil- 
lage which you saw as you entered the district, and the 
pretty road by which I suppose you came, was at ail 
seasons a vast swamp. 

" No political event, no révolution, had ever pêne- 
trated this inaccessible valley, completely shut away 
fh>m ail social movement. Napoleon's name alone had 
reached it ; and hère that name was a religion, thanks 
to two or three old soldiers who belonged to the country- 
side and had returned to their former hearths, telling 
fabulons taies of the emperor and his armies to the sim- 
ple folk in the winter evenings. The return of thèse 
men to their native valley is an almost inexplicable fact. 
Before my arrivai, the recruits who went to the army 
stayed there. This alone shows the poverty of the ré- 
gion so plainly as to relieve me of picturing it to 3'ou. 

*' Such, monsieur, was the condition of the district 
when I took charge of it and of certain of its dependen- 
cies lying on the other side of the mountains, which 
latter are well cultlvated, tolerably happy, and almost 
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rlch. I will not tell yon of the hovels, actual stables, 
where man and beast were huddled together pell-melL 
I passed through the village for the first time on my 
way from La Grande Chartreuse. Not finding any 
inn, I was obliged to staj- with the vicar, who occa- 
pîed this very bouse, which was then for sale. By 
putting question after question, I obtained a superficial 
knowledge of the déplorable condition of this région, 
wbose delightful climate, excellent soil, and fine natural 
productions bad enchanted me. 

*' Monsieur, I was seeking to make myself a life 
other than the one son-ows bad made a burden to me. 
A thought entered my heart such as God sends to make 
us willing to bear our griefs. I resolved to instruct and 
raise this corner of the earth, as a teacher brings up a 
child. Do not call it benevolence ; my motive was the 
need I felt to distract my mind. I wanted to spend 
the remainder of my da3's in some arduous enterprise. 
The changes to be introduced into this région, which 
nature bad made so rich and man had made so poor, 
would occupy my whole life ; they attracted me by the 
very difficulty of bringing them about. As soon as I 
was sure of buying the parsonage-house together with a 
good deal of barren and unprofitable ground at a low 
price, I vowed myself solemnly to the life of a country 
doctor, — the last life a man would choose among his 
own people. I wished to be a friend to the poor, ex- 
pecting nothing in retum. I allowed myself no illu- 
sions, either as to the charactcr of the country-people 
or th& obstacles which hinder those wbo attempt to 
ameliorate both men and things. I made no idyls 
about my poor ; I took them for what they were, — 
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ignorant peasants, neither altogether good nor alto- 
gether bad ; kept by constant toil fVom the exercise of 
feeling, and yet able at tunes to feel keenly. Abovc 
ail, I saw that I must act upon them through their in- 
terests and their immédiate well-being. The peasantry 
aie true sons of Saint Thomas the incredulous : they 
want faots to support words. 

^'Yoa will, perhaps, smile at my first steps, mon- 
sieur," resumed the doctor, afler a pause. '< I began 
the difficult enterprise by the manufacture of baskets. 
Thèse poor people bought at Grenoble the little wicker 
orates in which they keep their cheeses. I suggested 
to an intelligent young man the idea of cultivating the 
banks of the mountain torrent, — a large tract of alluvial 
soil which the freshets 3'early enriched, and where osiers 
would readily grow. After Computing the amount of 
basket-work which the district yearly required, I searched 
Grenoble for a young basket-maker without pecuniary 
prospects, but a cleyer workman. When I found the 
right man, I easil}' persuaded him to settle hère, prom- 
ising to advance the cost of purchasing osier until my 
plantations were sufficiently grown to fùrnish it. I în- 
duced him to sell his baskets below the price asked for 
them at Grenoble, and at the same time to make them 
of better quality. He entered into my ideas. The cul- 
tivation of the osier-beds and the basket manufactory 
were, at first, a spéculation, whose results could not be 
reached in less than four years. You know, perhaps, 
that the osier is not fit to eut until the third year. Dur- 
ing his first season, my basket-maker contrived to make 
enough to foed him. He soon afber married a woman 
of Saint-Laurent du Pont, who had some money. With 
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that he bailt hiraself a good and airy hoose in a healthy 
situation, whose interior was an*anged according to my 
advice. 

*' What a triamph, monsieur ! I had created a village 
industry ; I had set to work a prodaeer and a namber 
of workmen. You will think my delight childish ; but 
the first few daj's after the manufactory was under way 
I could not pass before the shop without a quickening 
of my puises ; and when, inside the new house with its 
green blînds, a bench before its door, a grape-vine, and 
bundles of osiers, I saw a clean woman, neatly dressed, 
suckling a fat and rosy child in the midst of a happy 
gronp of workmen, who were singing as they worked, 
and deftly plaiting the osier under orders of a man 
who, lately poor and emaciated, was now glowing with 
happîness, then, indeed, monsieur, I could not resist 
being a basket-maker m3*self for a while ; I used to 
enter the shop to inquire how they were getting on, and 
I abandoned myself to a happiness I really cannot ex- 
plain to you. I was joyful with the joy of thèse people 
and with my own joy. 

'^The house of tbe master-workman, the first man 
who had firmly believed in me, was now the centre of my 
hopes. Monsieur, it was the future of this poor countr}'- 
side which I bore upon my heart as the wife of the basket- 
maker bore her first babe upon her bosom. I had to 
keep abreast of man}' préjudices and mn counter to 
many ideas. I met with violent opposition, instigated 
by the ignorant mayor whose ofiSce I had taken. His 
infiuence, however, vanished before mine, and I resolved 
to make him my assistant, and associate him with my 
beneficent labors. Tes, monsieur, it was into his head« 
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the thîckest and hardest of ail, that I first endeavored 
to shed light. I captured hîm through his self-love and 
bis self-interest. For six months we dined togcther 
daily, and I made hîm share in mj' plans of améliora- 
tion. Many persons would think this forced friendship 
one of the annoyances of my task ; not so, the man was 
a necessary instrument, and the most valuable of ail. 
ni-luek to him who despises the hatchet, or throws it 
carclessiy aside! And besides, how ineonsistent to 
dream of reforming a région of country and yet shrink 
fh)m the idea of reforming one man I 

" The most urgent need of ail was for a highway. 
If we obtained from the municipal council the right to 
oonstruct a cross-road bctween the village and the main 
road to Grenoble, my assistant-mayor would be the first 
to profit by it; for, instead of dragging his trees at 
great expense through tangled wood-paths, he could 
transport thera easily along a good district road, and 
open a large business in ail kinds of wood ; b}' wbich 
be would earn, not a misérable six hundred francs a 
year, but round sums of money amounting at somc 
fbture da}' to a settled fortune. At last the man wns 
fuWy convinced, and bccame my prosélyte. During the 
whole of one winter, the former maj'or spent his even- 
ings at a wine-shop among fricnds, explaining to them 
that a good carriage-road would be the making of the 
countr3'-side by enabling everybod}' to do business with 
Grenoble. When the municipal council voted to make 
the road, I obtained from the prefect an advance from 
the charitable funds of the department, so as to pay for 
certain transportation whieh our community was unable 
to undertake for want of hand-carts. To finish the 
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great work rapidly, and get its résulta at once appreci- 
ated by ignorant persons who accuscd me of wishîng to 
restore feudal labor, I eompelled, every Sunday during 
.the first year of my administration, the entire popula- 
Ition, men, women, children, and even old men to go, 
whether they would or not, to the crest of the moun- 
tain, where I had myself sarveyed and marked out, ou 
excellent soil, the road which now leads from our village 
to the highway to Grenoble. Abondant material for 
the making of the road was fortunatcly found along its 
track. 

" The undertaking required my utmost patience. 
Some persons, ignorant of the law, objected to payment 
in kind ; others, who were almost starving, could not 
afford to lose the opportunity of an extra daj's work. 
I had to pay the latter at once by distributing wheat, 
and soothc the former as best I could with amicable 
words. Howevcr, when we had finished two thîrds of 
the road, which is about five miles long, the villagers 
bad found out its advantages ; and the last third was 
made with an eagemess which really surpriscd me. I 
enriched the future of the village b}* planting a double 
row of poplars along the latéral ditchcs on either side 
of the new road. Thèse trees at the présent time are 
almost a revenue, besides giving a statcly appearance 
to the road, which is always dry by reason of its situa- 
tion, and so well made that it costs scarccly two hun- 
dred fhincs a year to keep it in repair. I will show 
it to you, for you may not hâve seen it ; you probably 
came by the pretty lower road, — a route the inhabitants 
laid out for themselves about three years ago, to open 
communication with vanous establishments since set 
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np along the valley ; thns proving, monsieur, that the 
common-sense of a communitj once so unintelligent, 
has acquired ideas which, a few years earlier, a tray- 
cller might well hâve despaired of ever inculcatîng. 

" But to go on with my etory : — The establishment 
of my basket-maker was a ft'nitful example to the poor. 
Though the new road was the direct cause of the vil- 
lage prosperity, yet it was necessary to incite varions 
primitive industries, to make thèse two germs of pros- 
perity more usefuL While helping the man with the 
osier-beds, and the basket-maker with his trade, and 
constructing my road, I quietly continued my work 
in other directions. I had two horses, my associate 
the wood-merchant, had three; we could only hâve 
thera shod when we went to Grenoble. I therefore 
persuaded a blacksmith, who knew something about 
the veterinary art, to come hère under promise of cer- 
tain work. It happened that on the same day J met 
an çld soldicr, at odds with fate, whose only means 
of living was a pension of one hundred francs. He 
knew how to read and write, and I gave him the place 
of clerk at the mairie; by a lucky chance, I found 
him a wife, and his humble dreams of happiness were 
accomplished. Monsieur, I had to provide houses for 
thèse new-comers, and for my basket-maker, and for 
the twenty-two families who were to leave the village 
of the crétins. Twelve other households, whose bread- 
winners were workmcn, prodncers, and consumers, ac- 
cordingly came to settle hère, — masons, carpenters, 
tilers, joiners, locksmiths, and glaziers, who found 
work for some time. They built houses for themselves 
after building those of other people ; and with them 
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came additional laborers. In the second year of mj 
administration seventy new bouses were bailt in the 
district. 

'^One form of prodaction compelled another. In 
peoplîng the village I created new wants, hitherto un- 
known to this poverty-stricken people. Wants led to 
industries, industries to commerce, commerce to profits, 
profits to comfort, comfort to bénéficiai ideas. Thèse 
varions work-people wanted their brcad ready-baked, 
and we got a baker. Buckwheat could no longer be 
the only food of a population that was now raised from 
its degrading inertia and had grown essentially active. 
I had found it eating buckwheat ; my first wish was to 
give it Tj'e, then rye and wheat, and at last, some day, 
to see the poorest of thèse people eating good white 
bread. To my mind, intellectual progress dépends 
entirely on sanitary progress. A butcher shows the 
intelligence and the wealth of a community. He who 
Works eats, and he who eats thinks. Foreseeing the 
day when the cultivation of wheat would be a necessity, 
I had carefully examined the qualities of the soil. I 
found I could be certain of launching the village into 
great agricultural prosperit}^ and doubling its popula- 
tion whenever the time came to undertake the work. 

" It did come. Monsieur Gravier of Grenoble owned 
certain property in the district, from which he drew no 
revenue, but which might easily be converted into 
wheat-lands. He is, as you know, the head of a de- 
partment at the préfecture. He had already listened 
very readily to my suggestions. As much from attach- 
ment to his native place as from conviction under my 
arguments, he had very kindly furthered my demands ,* 

é 
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I sncceeded in making him see that he had nncon- 
sciously served his own interests. After several da3'8 
of conférences, debates, and persuasions, and after 
pledging my own property to secure him against tbe 
rîsks of an enterprise from which his wife, a narrow- 
minded woman, tried to frighten him, he consented to 
set up foar farms of one handred acres each, and to 
advance the costs of clearing the land, buying seed- 
com, agricultural implements, oxen, etc., and making 
the necessary farm-roads. I, on my part, laid out two 
farms, parti}* to cultivate my barren and unprofitable 
tract of land, and partly to teach, by example, the ase- 
ful methods of modem agriculture. In six weeks the 
village population increased by three handred inhabi- 
tants. Six farms, where several familles settled, large 
tracts of land to clear, much ploughing and tilling to 
do, of course brought laborers. Diggers, wheelwrights, 
journej'men, and meehanics flocked in. The road to 
Grenoble was alive with persons coming and going, 
and with the two-wheeled carts of the countrj'-side. 
There was a gênerai stir of life on ail sides. The 
circulation of mone}^ gave birth to a désire to make 
money; apathy was past and gone; the village had 
waked up. 

" I wiU end my story of Monsieur Gravier, one of the 
benefactors of this district, in two words. Notwithstand- 
ing the distrust commonly felt by the citizen of a coun- 
try town and by a man in office, and relying on my 
promises, he advanced more than forty thousand francs, 
without any certainty of recovering them. Each of his 
farms is now let for a thousand francs; his farmers 
bave done so well that ail of them own at least a hun- 
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dred acres of land, three handred sheep, twenty cows, 
teD oxen, ûve horses ; and eacb gîves employaient to 
more than twenty persons. During the fonrth year 
our farms were ail iu working order. We had a wheat 
harveat which, abundant as it naturally was on virgin 
aoil, seemed miracalous to the country people. I often 
trembled for the success of my work during that year ! 
Rain or drought mîght ixiin it, by lessening the confi- 
dence I was then beginnîng to inspire. The cultivation 
of wheat necessitated the âonr-mill you bave jast seen ; 
and it now brings me in five hundred francs a 3'ear. 
The peasants déclare that lack is on my side, and 
they bave corne to believe in me as firmlj' as in their 
relies. 

*' Thèse new enterprises, the farms, the mill, the osier- 
beds, the road-making, bave given employment to ail 
the trades and bandicrafts I had broaght hère. Though 
our outlay of sîxty thousand francs is amply covered by 
the buildings we bave put up, yet the money bas been 
retumed to us by the profits derived from consumers. 
My efforts to keep alive ail budding industries are never 
relaxed. By my advice, a nurseryman settled in the 
hamlet, and I preached the cultivation of fruit-trees to 
my poor villagers, sp as to wîn a monopoly of the 
Grenoble firuit-market at some future time. ' You take 
your cheeses there,' I said to them ; ' wliy sbould n't 
you take fruit, vcgetables, chickens, eggs, game, hay, 
atraw, etc. ? * Eacb item of that advice was the source 
of prosperity to those who foUowed it. Thus a multi- 
tude of little industries sprang up, wbose progress, 
slow at first', bas increased rapidly from day to day. 
Every Monday moming at least sixty carts go to Gren- 
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oble laden wîth our varîous produce ; more backwheat 
is now caltivated to feed tbe chickens than was for- 
merlj cultivated to feed thc population. 

'^ The wood business became too large for one estab- 
lishment, and it is now subdivided. In the fourth year 
of our industrial era, we had traders in fire-wood, in 
planks and shingles, in bark; and then, coal dealers. 
Afber a while four new saw-mills for planks and joists 
were started. The former mayor, in acquiring com- 
mercial ideas, felt the need of knowing how to read 
and Write. He compared the priées of wood in diflTer- 
ent localities, and found such différences, ail in favor 
of hîs own enterprise, that he gained customers in 
many new places, and supplies to-daj' nearly a third of 
the department. Our means of transpoitation încreased 
so rapidly that we now employ three wheelwrîghts, two 
harness-makers, and each of thèse employs not less 
than three apprentîces. We use so much iron that a 
tool-maker bas come to the valley, and fînds sufficient 
work. The hope of gain soon developed ambitions 
which drove my now industrious village population to 
compete with the whole district, and even with the 
department, and thus increase their profits by incrcas- 
ing their sales. I had but to say the word and point 
the way to fresh markets ; their own good sensé did thc 
rest. Four years had sufficed to change the whole 
aspect of the village. When I first passed through it, 
I heard not a sound ; but by the beginnîng of the fifth 
year ail was life and animation. Joyous songs, the 
noise of workshops, the sharp or dull creaking of tools, 
sounded dellghtfblly m my ears. I saw a busy popula- 
tion coming and going, and settling in the new village, 
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now planted with trees, and where everything was 
clean and healthsome. Every inhabitant had a sensé 
of his own well-being ; every face was bright with the 
contentment that a busy, useful life bestows. 

'^ Thèse five years are to my mind the first era in the 
prospérons life of our valley," resumed the doctor after 
a pause. '^ During that time I had cleared the ground, 
and set things fructifying in the heads and in the soil 
of the community. The onward progress of the popu- 
lation and its varîous industries could not now be 
stopped. A second era was about to open. Soon the 
Httle Society wished to better its dress. A mercer came 
among us, then a shoemaker, a tailor, and a hatter. 
This beginning of luxury was really of as much bene- 
fit as the butcher and the grocer had been. Next a 
midwife became essential to my practice, for I was 
losing much time with my lying-in cases. The newiy 
reclaimed lands gave excellent harvests, and the superior 
quality of our agricultural products was maintaincd by 
the various kinds of mauure which increase of popula- 
tion afiforded. My undertaking was now prepared to 
develop as it would to ail results. 

*' Having bettered the sanitary condition of the dwell- 
ings, and brought the inhabitants graduall}* to eat better 
food, and wear better clothes, I now desired that the 
animais might reap some benefit from this beginning of 
civilization. On the care and attention given to cattle 
dépends the beauty of breeds and of individual spéci- 
mens ; from that again cornes the value of their produce : 
accordingly, I preached up the sanitary improvement of 
stables. By comparing the profits derived from well- 
stalled, well-groomed beasts, with the meagre returns 
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from neglected animais, I changed, lîttle by litUe, the 
management of ail the cattle in the district : not a single 
beast continued to suffer. The cows and oxen were 
cleaned and rubbed down as Xh^y are in Switzerland, 
and in Auvergne. The sheepfolds, the stables, the 
cattle-pens, the dairies, the granaries, were remodclled 
aller my own buildings and those of Monsieui* Gravier, 
which are large and airy, and consequently wholesome. 
The farmers became apostles, and soon converted nn- 
believers by proving the soundness of m}^ precepts 
through actual results. I lent money to those who 
were without it, — favoring, more especially, the indus- 
trious poor, for they served as a good example. By 
my advice, the defective, feeble, or inferior beasts were 
6old and replaced hy fine spécimens ; so that our pro- 
duce, afber a time, carried the day over that of other 
districts in ail the markets. Our âocks and herds were 
magnificent, therefore the hides were fine. This step in 
our progress was of great importance. In rural econom}* 
nothing is fruitless. Formerly our fleeces brought low 
priées, and our hides were of little value ; but when their 
quality improved, tanners took advantage of the moun- 
tain torrent to build tan-mills, and the business grew 
rapidly. 

'' Good wine, an article formerly unknown in the vil- 
lage, where they drank only piquette^ made of refuse 
grape-skins boiled in water, now became a necessity. 
Wine-shops were established. The first of them bas 
lately been enlarged and changed into an inn, where 
mules are supplied to travellers, who are now beginning 
to take our road on their waj^ to the Grande Chartreuse. 
For the last two years there has been enough business 
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Btir to keep two înns goîng. At the bcginning of our 
second era of prosperity the justice of peace died. Hap- 
pily for us, his snccessor was a former notarj of Gren- 
oble, ruined by an unfortunate spéculation, but who still 
had enough money to be rich in a village; Monsieur 
Gravier advised him to corne hère. Ile built himself a 
pretty house, and seconded my efforts by joining in them. 
He laid out a farm, and cleared the land, and to-day he 
has three chalets on the mountain. His family is quite 
numerous. He got rid of the former clerk and sheriff, 
and replaced them by men who are much better edu- 
cated, and, above ail, much more industrîous than their 
predecessors. The two new households hâve started a 
distillery of potatoes, and a wash-house for âeeces, both 
useful undertakings which the heads of thèse familles 
superîntend, while at the same time attending to their 
ofiScial duties. 

'^ As soon as I had raised a revenue for the district, I 
employed It, without opposition, to build a town-hall, 
part of which I used for a fVee school, with lodging- 
rooms for the master. For that important function I 
chose an unfortunate swom-in priest, cast off by the 
whole department, who found an asylum for his old 
âge in our valley. The schoolmistress is an excellent 
woman, — so poor that she scarcely knew which way to 
tum; and we bave thus helped her to a compétence. 
She has lately opened a boarding-school for girls, 
where the well-to-do farmers are beginning to send 
their daughters. 

'' Monsieur, though I bave the right to tell you the 
taie of this little corner of the earth in my own name, 
there is a point where Monsieur Janvier, the new curatOt 
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a Fënelon reduced tx> the proportions of a parîsh-priest, 
bas shared witb me in the work of régénération ; he 
bas been able to infuse a gentle and fhitemal spirit 
into tbe manners and customs of tbe coantry sîde, so 
tbat tbe population scems now to be of one family. 
Monsieur Dufau, tbougb be came later, also deserves 
tbe gratitude of tbe community. 

*'To sum up our présent position by figures, wbicb 
are more eonclusive tban any remarks of mine, tbe vil- 
lage now owns two bundred acres of woodland and one 
bundred and sizty acres of pasturage. In round num- 
bers, it is able to pay tbe curate an additional salary of 
tbree bundred francs, two bundred to a garde-champê- 
tre, and as mucb more to tbe master and tbe mîstress 
of tbe fi*ee school ; it bas five bundred francs a year to 
keep the roads in order, and the same sum for repairing 
tbe town-ball, tbe parsonage, tbe churcb, and for other 
expenses. In fifbeen years from now it will bave a bun- 
dred thousand francs' worth of wood to eut down ; and 
it can then pay its assessments witbout calling on tbe 
inbabitants for a farthing. By tbat time it wili be one 
of the richest districts in France. But perbaps I am 
boring you witb ail this?" said Benassis, noticing the 
absorbed and thougbtful attitude of bis listener, wbicb 
might bave been taken for inattention. 

"Oh, no ! " replied tbe captain. 

" Monsieur," resumed tbe doctor, *' ail this trade, 
industry, agriculture, and consumption of produce was, 
after ail, only local. Our prosperity stopped short at 
a certain point. To be sure, I applied to the autbori- 
ties for a post-office, and licenses for tbe sale of tobacco, 
powder, and cards. I induced the coUector of customSi 
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fhrongh the charma of this valley and onr new social 
life, to leave the district where he had hitherto dwelt in 
préférence to the capital of the department, and corne 
to us. At the proper time and place I imported every 
commodity for which I had roused a need. I brought 
in new familles, new industrials, and let them acquire 
property and the sensé of proprietorship ; thus, as soon 
as they had earned a little money, they cleared their 
land. Small farms and holdings spread over the moun<- 
tain, and gradually made it valuable. The poor people 
whom I had once found carrjing their cheeses on foot 
to Grenoble, were now driving their carts, laden with 
fruit, eggs, chickens, and turkeys, to market. Ail were 
unconsciously looking up in the world. Those who were 
the worst off had their gardens, their vegetables, and 
their fruits to cultivate; and — this being a sign of 
prosperity — none now baked their own bread, regard- 
ing it as a loss of time. Even the children were busy 
watching the shcep and cattle. 

'^But, monsieur, it was necessary to keep up the 
industrial impetus, and bring fresh fuel to its hearth. 
The village had as yet no perennial industr^- which could 
lead to commercial production, and so necessitate large 
transactions, an exchange, and a market It is not 
enough for a community to lose none of the wealth it 
may possess, and which forms its capital. You cannot 
increase its well-being by merely making its money 
change hands within its own limits in the game of pro- 
duction and consumption, however skilfully you may 
play it. The solution of the problem is not to be found 
there. When a région of country is fuUy developed 
and its prodncts balance its consumption, it must, so as 
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to create fresh prosperity and increase the public wealth, 
make exchanges with other markets, which will give it 
a steady commercial capital This principle has alwajs 
led the States that are without territorial basis, such as 
Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Holland, and England, to seize 
upon the commerce of transportation. I looked about 
me in our little sphère for some analogous opening, so 
as to bring about a third period of commercial activit}'. 
Our prosperity, which so far was scarcely apparent to 
a superficial ej^e, was to me alone truly astonishing. The 
inhabitants, who hâve insenslbly grown into a populous 
community, hâve not been able to judge of the move- 
ment while participating in it. 

"At the end of the seventh year I met with two for- 
eigners, — the real benefactors of this village, which 
they will, perhaps, métamorphose into a town. One is 
a Tyrolese of remarkable cleverness, who makes shoes 
for the countay-people, and boots for the fashionable 
Society of Grenoble better than any Parisian workman 
can make them. He was a poor wandering musician, — 
one of those industrious Germans who tum their hand 
to anything, and can make the tool as well as the work, 
the music as well as the instrument. He chanced to 
stop at this village on his way from Italy, through which 
he had travelled, singing and working as he went. He 
asked if B,uy one needcd shoes. They sent him to me. 
I ordered two pairs of boots, for which he made the 
lasts. Surprised at his clever workmanship, I ques- 
tioned him. I found him careful in his replies ; his 
manners, his face, ail confîrmed the good opinion I 
was inclined to form of him. I proposed that he should 
take up his abode in the village, and I promised to 
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help his business to the best of my ability. In fact, 
I put qnite a large sum of monej at his disposai. He 
accepted. I had my own plans. Our hides were im- 
proved, and we should be able after a timc to con- 
sume them ourselves, hy making boots and shoes at 
moderate priées. I now prepared to renew the basket 
experiment on a large scale. Chance had thrown in 
my way a remarkably industrious and skilful workman ; 
and it was my duty to secure him, and give the village 
a permanent and productive trade. The demand for 
boots and shoes naturally never slackens ; and the 
manufacture is one whose least improvement is at once 
appreciated by the consumer. Fortunately, I was not 
mistaken, monsieur. We hâve to-day five tanneries; 
they dress ail the hides of the department, and are 
sometimes obliged to get their supply from Provence. 
£ach of thèse tanneries has its own miU. Well, mon- 
sieur, even thèse tanneries cannot furnish ail the leather 
my Tyrolese needs for his trade. At this moment he 
is employing forty workmen ! 

*' The other man — the historv' of whose arrivai is not 
less singular, but might seem tedious if I related it to 
you — is a common peasant who has found a way to 
makc, at a lower price than is asked elsewhere, the 
broad-brimmed hats which are wom in this région of 
country. He now exports them into the neighboring 
dcpartments, and even into Switzerland. and Savoie. 
Thèse two industries, both inexhaustible sources of 
prosperit}', provided the district keeps up their quality 
and keeps down their price, suggested to me the idea 
of founding three yearly fairs. The prefect, amazed at 
our industrial progress, seoonded my efforts to obtain 
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the royal order for theîr institution. Last year the three 
fairs were held for the first time ; and already they are 
called, even as far as Savoie, the Hat-and-Shoe fair. 

'' Hearing of thèse events, the head-elerk of a notary 
in Grenoble, a poor 3'oang man of éducation and a hard 
worker, to whom Mademoiselle Gravier is engaged, 
went to Paris and petitioned for the right to open a 
notary's ofl3ce in the village ; his request was granted. 
As the practioe cost him nothing, he was able to build 
himself a house opposite to that of the justice of the 
peace, on the public square of the new town. We now 
hold a wcekly market, where quite a large business in 
cattle and wheat is donc. Next year, an apothecary 
will probably settle hère ; then a clockmaker, a furni- 
ture-dealer, a stationer, — in short, ail those who supply 
the superfluities of life. We maj' end hy taking on the 
airs of a little town and building middlc-class houses. 
The éducation of ideas has so far advanced that I met 
with no opposition when I proposed in the common 
council to repair and decorate the chnrch, to build a 
new parsonage-house, to mark off a fine fair-ground 
and plant it with trees, and laj^ out the village îtself on 
a plan which should, at some future time, give us healthy, 
air}' streets with fréquent openings. 

*' This, monsieur, is how we hâve come to hâve nine- 
teen hundred households instead of a hnndred and thirtj'- 
seven ; three thousand horned cattle instead of eight 
hundred ; and, in place of seven hundred soûls, a village 
population of over two thousand, — three thousand, 
counting the inhabitants of the whole valley. Within 
the district, we hâve twelve rich families, a hundred 
who are well-to-do, and two hundred who are prosper- 
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Ing. The rest live by their labor. AU know how to 
read and write ; and we send seventeen subscriptions 
to différent newspapers. You will still see many nnfor- 
tnnate persons among us ; I do, indeed, see too many 
of them ; but, at least, no one begs, and there is work 
for ail. I tire two horses a day in attending to the sick ; 
and I can now ride where I please, at ail hours and 
without risk, round a radius of fifteen miles : if any one 
were to fire a shot at me he would not live five minutes. 
The silent affection of the inhabitants of this valley is 
ail that I hâve personally gained by thèse changes, be- 
yond the pleasure of hearing a contented people say, in 
joyous tones, as I pass them : — ' Good-day, Monsieur 
Benassis.' You will readil}' understand that the un- 
sought profits which hâve come to me from my model 
farms are to me a means, and not a resuit." 

*' If there were some man in every district to take 
pattem by you," cried Genestas, with enthusiasm, 
'^France would indeed be great, and able to snap its 
Angers at ail Europe!" 

" Ah, well ! — I hâve kept you hère too long," said 
BenassLs ; ^' it is almost night. Let us go to dinner." 

The doctor's house on the garden side has a façade 
with five Windows to each story. There is a ground- 
fioor, with one story above it, and a tiled roof with pro- 
jecting dormer Windows. Green blinds contrast with 
the gray tones of the wall, from end to end of which 
a grape-vine runp between the two tiers of Windows, 
like a frieze. At the base of the wall, a few Bengal 
rose-bushes lead a melancholy life, — half-drowned at 
times by the rainfall from the roof, which has no gutter. 
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As you enter the house, by a large landing at the foot of 
the Btairs whieh forms an antechamber, a salon with four 
Windows, two on the courtyard and two on the garden, 
opens to the right. Thîs room, doubtless the cause of 
much economy and the object of many hopes on the 
part of the deceased vicar, has a parquet floor, and a 
panelled wainscot, and is hung with tapestries of the 
seventeenth eentury. The large and small arm-chairs, 
covered with silk damask embroidered with flowers of 
another color, the gîlded branch candlcsticks of old 
date whieh omamented the mantel-shelf, and the cur- 
tains with their heavy tassels, ail proclaimed the opu- 
lence of the late curate. Benassis had supplemcnted 
the ûirniture, whieh was not without distinction, bj' two 
pier-tablcs of wood carved in wreaths, placed opposite 
to each other between the Windows at both ends of the 
room, and by an old clock inlaid with brass, whieh 
decorated the chimney-piece. The doctor himself rarely 
used this salon, whieh exhaled the damp odor common 
to rooms that are always shut up. The deceased vicar 
stîU pervaded the atmosphère, and the peculiar smell of 
his tobacco seemed to issue from the corner of the fire- 
place where he had been in the habit of sitting. Two 
large sofas were symmetrically placed on eitber side of 
the hearth, where there had been no fire since Monsieur 
Gravier*s visit until to-day, when it was bright with the 
clear flames of the pine-logs. 

"The evenings are cold," said Benassis; *' a fire 
looks cheerful." 

Genestas, who had grown thoughtfùl, was beginning 
to understand the doctor's indifférence to the every-day 
things of life. 
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" Monsieur," he said, "you hâve the true spîrit of a 
citizen ; I am surprised that after aeeomplîshing so mucb 
yon hâve not attempted to enlighten the govemment." 

Benassis laughed, thongh gentl}', and with some sad- 
ness. 

*' Write a treatise on the best way of civilizing France 
— is that what you mean? " he said. *' Monsieur Gra- 
vier has already suggested it. Alas ! nothing enlight- 
ens a govemment ; and of ail governments the one least 
susceptible of enlightenment is the one that thinks itself 
created to shed light. No doubt what we hâve done 
for this district ought to be done by ail other mayore ; 
by the municipal ofRcers for their cities, hy the sub- 
prefects for their arrondissements, by the prefects for 
the departments, by the prime-minister for France, — 
each in his own sphère of action. Where I hâve taught 
my people to make a road five miles long, some might 
construct a great highway, others a canal. Just as I 
encouraged the manufacture of peasants' hats, a minîs- 
ter might release France from the industrial 3oke of 
foreigners by encouraging clockmakers, and bringîng 
to perfection our own iron and steel manufactures, our 
files and smelting-pots, and by the cultivation of silk 
and indigo. In the matter of commerce, encouragement 
does not mean protection. A nation's true policy is to 
relieve itself of paying tribute to other nations, but to 
do so without the humiliating assistance of custom- 
bouses and prohibitory laws. Manufacturing industry 
dépends solely on itself; compétition is its life. Pro- 
tect it, and it goes to sleep ; it dies from monopoly as 
well as from the taritf. The nation that succeeds in 
making ail other nations its vassale, will be the one 
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which flrst proclaims commercial libertj; ît wîll hâve 
enoQgh maDufacturing power to supply its productions 
at a cheaper prioe than those of its rivais. France can 
attain this resuit much better than Ëngland, for France 
alone has sufl3cient teiTÎtory to maintain her agricultural 
products at priées which will keep down tlie rate of 
wages. The French government ought to bear this in 
mind ; it is, in fact, the whole question of modem poli- 
tics. My dear sir, thèse questions hâve not been the 
object of my life: the tasks I hâve tardily taken up 
came to me accidentally. 

" Moreover, such things are too simple to be called a 
science ; they hâve nothing dazzling or theoretical about 
them ; they are so unlucky as to be merely useful. 
Besides, labor cannot be hurried. To attain success 
we must get up every morning with the same quantum 
of courage ; a courage which looks easy and y et is rare, 
the courage of a teacher, repeating day after daj^ the 
same lesson, — the least rewarded of ail forms of cour- 
age. We bow with respect before a man who, like 30U, 
has shed his blood upon a battle-field, but we sneer at 
other men who slowly consume the fire of their lives in 
saying over and over again the same thing to children 
of the same âge. To do good in obscurity oiTcrs no 
temptation to any one. Civic virtue, which led the great 
men of former daj's to do service to the State, and made 
them willing to take the lowest rank if thc}' could not 
hâve the highest, is lacking to our génération. The 
disease of the présent day is superiority. There are 
more saints than niches ; and the reason is obvions. 
Losing the monarchy we lost honor ; losing the religion 
of our fathers we lost the Christian virtues ; and through 
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onr firaitless attempts at goyemment we hâve lost pa- 
triotism. Those principles, instead of inspiring tiie 
masses, no loDger exist, — except, indeed, partially ; for 
ideas never die. Tq support society, there is in thèse 
days no other prop than selfishness. Individnals be- 
lieve only in themselves. The futore is man and his 
social existence; we no longer see an^i-hing beyond 
that. The great man who shall save us from the ship- 
wreck toward which we are hastening will doubtless 
make use of that spirit of individualism to reform the 
nation ; meantime, while awaiting such régénération, we 
are in an âge of self-interests and materialism. The 
latter word brands society. We are ail ticketed, not 
according to what we are, but according to what we 
hâve. A man of energy in shirt-sleeves wins little or no 
récognition. This sort of estimate rules in the govem- 
ment. A minister sends a paltry medal to a sailor who 
saves a dozen lives at the péril of his own, but he be- 
stows the cross of honor on a deputy who sells him a 
vote. Woe to the country thus constituted ! Nations, 
like individuals, dérive their vigor from noble senti- 
ments only. The sentiments of a people are their be- 
liefs. In thèse days, instead of beliefs we hâve nothing 
but self-interests. If each man thinks only of himself, 
and puts faith in himself alone, where will you find civic 
courage ? — since the very condition of that virtue is the 
abnégation of self. Civic courage and military courage 
come from one and the same principle. You are called 
upon to give your life's blood at a moment's notice ; ours 
is poured out drop by drop. On either side, the same 
struggle under différent forms. If we wish to civilize 
the humblest corner of the earth it is not enough to be 

6 
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an honest or a virtuons man ; we mnst be edacated : 
bat edacatioD; instruction, uprightness, patriotlsm, are 
DOthing without will, — the firm will with which a man 
mast detach himself from seif-interest and consecrate his 
powers to a social thoaght. France can boast of more 
than one edacated man, more than one patriot in each 
district ; but I am certain there is not in everj district a 
man who adds to those precious qualities a steady will, 
and a pertinacity like that of a blacksmith as he beats 
out his iron. The man who destroys and the man who 
builds up are equally the phenomena of will : one pré- 
pares, the other achieves the work; the first appcars 
like the genius of evil, the second like the genius of 
good ; to the one, glory ; to the other, oblivion. Evil 
has a piercing voice which wakes the vulgar soûl and 
fiUs it with admiration ; good is long silcnt. Human 
self-love chooses the brilliant career. A work of peace, 
a humble work accomplished without self-seeking, can 
never be other than accidentai, — at least, until éducation 
has changed the social principles of France. When 
thèse principles are changed, when we are ail great 
citizens, shall we not become, in spite of the comfort of 
our easy lives, the most wearying and the most wearicd, 
the least artistic, and the most unhappy people on the 
face of the earth ? It does not concem me to answer 
thèse questions ; I am not the head of the nation. 

" A part from thèse considérations, there are other 
difl3culties which prevent the govemment from having 
fixed principles. Moreover, in the matter of civilization 
nothing is absolute. Ideas which suit one nation are 
dangerous to another ; there are régions of intelligence, 
as there are of soil. K we hâve had many bad govem' 
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ments, it is because govemmeDt, lîke taste, émanâtes 
originally from a vcry high and a veiy pure sentiment. 
Genius in tbîs direction comes from a tendency of the 
soûl, and not from a science. No one can really meas- 
ure the acts or the thoughts of an administrator ; bis 
true judgcs are far removed from him ; the resnlts of bis 
administration are farther stilL Thus every one can 
style himself an administrator without running mucb 
risk. The species of séduction which intellect exercises 
in France inspires great respect for men of ideas ; bat 
ideas are worth little where only will is needed. 

^' Besides, goyernment does not consist in imposing 
ideas or methods more or less useful upon the masses, 
but in giving safe direction to the good or evil ideas 
of those masses, thus making them conduce to tiie 
gênerai good. K the préjudices and flxed habits of a 
country lead to evil, the inhabîtants will themselves 
abandon the errors. Do not ail errors in rural, politi- 
cal, or domestic economy lead to losses which self- 
interests rectify in the long run? Hère, in this district, 
I had the luck to find a tabula rasa. By my advice, 
the carth bas been well cultivated ; but there had been 
no previous mistakes in agriculture, and the soil was 
good ; it was therefore easy for me to introduce culti- 
yation with flve successions of crops, grass, clover, and 
potatoes. My agricultural System rubbed against no 
préjudices. No worthless ploughshares were in use, as 
in some parts of France ; hère the hoe sufflced for the 
little tillage that was done. The wheelwright had an 
interest in crying up my wheel-ploughs, because they 
threw work in bis way ; thus he became my confederate. 
But in this, as in other things, I always songht to draw 
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the interests of the one withîn the interests of the many. 
Soon I advanced from productions which served the 
immédiate wants of a poor communîty to other produc- 
tîoDS, which increased their comfort and well-being. I 
never drew in from the outer to the inner ; and I only 
encouraged exportations which were certain to enrich 
the people, — the profits of which could be seen at a 
glance. The people who made them were my apostles, 
and spread my gospel by their own acts, and without 
being aware of it. 

*' Then there 's another considération. Hère we are, 
fourteen miles from Grenoble; and the vicinity of a 
great town oifers many an opening for productions. Ali 
districts are not at the gâtes of a large city. In every 
effort like this of mine, we must consider the character 
of the région, its situation, its resources ; we must study 
soil, men, and things, and beware of planting vines 
in Normandy. So, you see, nothing is more variable 
than the conditions of govemment ; in fact, veiy few 
gênerai prînciples can belong to it Law is uniform ; 
customs, soils, and intellects are not: govemment is 
the art of appl^ing law without injury to interests; 
therefore, its workîng must be local. On the other side 
of the mountaîn at whose feet our deserted village lies, 
it is impossible to use wheel-ploughs, for there is no 
depth of earth ; well, if the mayor of that district had 
tried to imitate our methods, he would hâve ruined his 
community. I advised him to make vineyards, and 
last year that little région had an excellent grape- 
harvest; he exchanges his wine for our wheat. 

*' And then, too, I hâve stood well with the people to 
whom I preached ; we were always in close relations to 
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each other. I cured my peasantry of their aîlments, — 
alwa^-s easy to cure, for the chief point is to restore the 
natural strength by substantial food. Country people, 
either from thrifb or indigence, live so badly that their 
maladies corne chiefly from their penury ; as a gênerai 
thing they are healthy. When I resolved, solemnly, to 
take up this life of obscure résignation, I hesitated long 
whether to make myself a curate, a country doctor, or a 
justice of the peace. It is not without reason, my dear 
monsieur, that the three black gowns, priest, lawyer, and 
doctor, are proverbially classed together ; one stanches 
the wounds of the soûl, another those of the purse, 
the third those of the body ; they represent society in 
its three chief aspects of existence, — conscience, prop- 
erty, and health. Formerly the first, subsequently the 
second, were the State itself. Those who preceded us 
on this earth thought, possibly with reason, that the 
priest — the guide of ideas — ought to be the sole gov- 
erning power ; he was king, pontiff, judge. But in those 
days ail was faith and conscience. To-day, this is 
changcd ; and we must take our epoch for such as it is. 
Well, I tbink that the progress of civilization and the 
well-being of the masses dépends on the three profes- 
sions. They are the powers which directly lead the 
people to feel the resuit of actions, of interests, and of 
principles, — the three great results produced within a 
nation by events, by property, and by ideas. Time 
gocs on, and brings changes ; properties increase or 
diminish. AU things must be ruled by such mutations ; 
eut of it comes the principle of order. To civilize com- 
munities, to create production, we must bring the masses 
to understand how it is that individual interests are one 
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with national interests, which résolve thernselves into 
actions, interests, and principles. The three profes- 
sions, handling, as tliey necessarily do, thèse human 
results, seem to be, in our day, the greatest levers of 
civilization ; they alone ofiTer constantly to the man of 
character an efficacious means of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the poorer classes, — with which they are in 
perpétuai relation. 

^^The peasant, however, would rather listen to the 
man who prescribes for his body than to the priest who 
discourses on the salvation of his soûl. The one can talk 
to him abont the land he cultivâtes, the other is obliged 
to converse of heaven, about which he is in thèse days, 
nnfortunately, little interested. I say unfortunately, 
for the doctrine of a future life is not only a consola- 
tion but a proper means of government. Is not religion 
the only power that can uphold social laws? France 
has recently vindicated God. When religion was doue 
away with, the government was forced to set up the 
Terror to compel the enforcement of the laws ; but it 
was only human terror, and it passed away. 

^' Well, monsieur, when a peasant is ill and nailed to 
a sick-bed, or convalescent, he is forced to listen to 
reason and argument ; and he will undcrstand both if 
presented clearly. That was the thought that made a 
doctor of me. I reckoned with my peasantry and for 
them ; I gave them only such advice as would be cer- 
tain in its effects, and would therefore constrain them 
to recognize the soundness of my views. With peas- 
ants, it is essential to be infallîblc. Infallibility was 
the making of Napoléon ; it would hâve made a god of 
him if the nniverse had not resounded with his fall at 
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Waterloo. If Mohammed was able to create a religion 
after conqnering a third of the globe, it was because he 
concealed from the world the spectacle of his death. To 
the village mayor and the great oonqueror the same prin- 
ciple applies ; the nation and the district are of the same 
flock, the breed is the same. I was rigorons towards those 
I was forced to help with moncy ; if I had not shown 
firmness they would ail hâve scoffed at me. Peasants, 
quite as ofben as men of the world, end by making light 
of those whom they cheat. To be duped is to be weak ; 
strength governs ail things. I hâve never demanded a 
penny of any one for my médical services, onless from 
those who are known to be rîch ; but I hâve lefb no one 
in ignorance of the proper price of them. I never give 
away medicines, unless the sick person is indigent If 
m}^ peasantry do not pay me, they at least know the 
amount of their debt ; sometimes they ease their con- 
science by bringing me oats for my horses, or wheat, 
when it is not too dear. If the miller were to offer me 
only a few eels for m}' services, I should tell him he was 
gênerons for so trifling a matter. Such politeness bears 
fruits ; in winter he will give me a few sacks of flour for 
the poor. Ah ! monsieur, thèse people hâve hearts if 
we don't blight them. I hâve come to think more of 
good and less of evil than I used to." 

"But you must hâve sorely tazed yourself?" said 
Genestas. 

" I ! not at ail," answered Benassis. " It gave me 
no more trouble to say a useful thing than to talk non- 
sense. Meeting them as I did, talking and laughing 
with them, I was soon able to speak to them of them- 
selves. At first, they did not listen to me. I had their 
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préjudices and répugnances to combat ; I was a bour- 
geois, and to their minds a bourgeois was an enemy. 
That sort of enmity amused me. Between the doing of 
good and the doing of evil, there 's but one différence, — 
a conscience at peace or the reverse; the trouble re- 
mains the same. If rascals chose to behave well, thej 
would end bj being millionnaires instead of being 
hanged ; that 's the whole of it — " 

*' Monsieur!" cried Jacquotte, "the dinner is get- 
ting cold." 

"Monsieur," said Genestas, catching the doctor by 
the arm, " I hâve onl}^ one remark to offer on what I 
hâve just heard. I know nothing about the wars of 
Mohammed, and so I cannot judge of his military 
talents ; but if you had seen the Emperor manœuvring 
the campaign in France you would hâve taken him for 
a god ; and if he was vanquished at Waterloo, it was 
because he was more than man ; he was too mighty for 
earth and the earth gave way under him, — that is how 
it was. In other respects I am heartil}^ of your opinion 
in ail things ; and, thunder of heaven ! the mother who 
bore you did n't waste her time." 

"Come!" said Benassis, smiling, " let us go to 
dinner." 

The dining-room was panelled throughout, and painted 
gray. The famiture consisted of a few straw chairs, a 
buffet, some cupboards, a stove, the famous clock of 
the deceased curate, and whîte curtains at the Windows. 
The table, covered with a white cloth, bore no signs 
of luxury, and the crockery was of common earthen- 
ware. The soup, made after a recipe of the late master, 
was the strongest broth that ever a cook could simmer 
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and boil down. The doctor and his guest had Uardly 
eaten it, when a man abruptly entered the kitchen, and 
in spite of Jacquotte, made a sudden irruption into the 
dining-room. 

*' Well, what is it?" asked the doctor. 

** Why, it's this, monsieur; our good woman, Ma- 
dame Vigneau, has turned quite white, — so white that 
we are ail frightened." 

*'Well," said Benassis, cheerfuUy, ^^then I shall 
hâve to go." 

He rose. In spite of the doctofs remonstrances, 
Genestas, flingiug down his napkin, swore in soldier 
fashion that he would not stay at table without his host, 
and retumed to the salon to warm himself, thinking ail 
the while of the wretchedness inevitably to be met 
with in every state of life to which man is subject hère 
below. 

Benassîs soon retumed, and the two friends once 
more sat down to table. 

*^ Taboureau came to speak to you just now," said 
Jacquotte to her master, bringing in the dishes which 
she had kept hot. 

" Who is ill at his place?" asked the doctor. 

^^ No one, monsieur ; he wanted to consult you about 
his affairs, he said ; he is coming back again." 

*' Very good. This Taboureau," resumed Benassis, 
addressing Genestas, *^is to me a perfect treatise on 
philosophy. Study him attentively when he comes ; he 
can't fail to amuse you. He used to be a day-laborer, 
— a worthy man, thrifby, eating little, and working 
much. As soon as the fellow had a few crowns of his 
own, his intellect began to develop. He caught the 
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Ideas that I was impressing on the district, and tried 
to profit by them for his own advantage. In eight 
years he has made a fortune, — really a large fortune 
in a commonity like this. Probably he is worth forty 
thoQsand francs. l'il give you twenty gaesses as io 
how he made that money, and you will never find out. 
He is a usurér, — a thorough-going usurer; and his 
usury is so part and parcel of the interests of the peo- 
pie of tbis district that I should simply waste my time 
if I tried to undeceive them as to the advantages which 
they think they get from their dealings with him. 
When this devil of a fellow saw them ail tilling their 
lands, he went to the adjoining districts and bought 
grain, to supply thèse poor people wîth the varions 
kinds of seed they needed. Hère, as elsewhere, the 
peasantry, and even some of the farmers, neyer bave 
the cash to pay for their seeds. To some Master Ta- 
boureau lent a sack of barley, to be returned by a sack 
of rye after the harvest ; to others a setier^ that is, 
about nine bushels of wheat, to be repaid by a sack of 
flour. My man now carries on this singular sort of 
commerce ail over the department. If nothing balks 
him, he is likely to make a million. Well, my dear 
monsieur, as a day-laborer Taboureau used to be a 
worthy fellow, good-natured, obliging, and willing to do 
a hand's tum for any one who asked him ; but now, 
in proportion to his gains, Monsieur Taboureau has 
progressed and grown wrangling and insolent. The 
richer he becomes, the worse he gets. As soon as 
a peasant passes from a simple life of labor to an 
easy life, or to the ownership of landed property, he 
grows unbearable. He forms a dass which is half- 
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vîrtaoas, half-yicious, half-educated, half-ignorant, 
which will always be the despair of governments. 
You will see a Utile of the spirit of this class in Taboa- 
reau, — a simple-minded man to ail appearanee, even 
illiterate, but certainly deep and clever as regards his 
own interests." 

The Sound of a heavy step announced the approach 
of the usurer in grains. 

" Corne in, Taboureau ! " cried Benassis. 

Thus prepared by the doctor, the captain looked at 
the peasant, and saw a thin man, much bent, with à 
projecting forehead, and many wrinkles. The sunken 
face was pierced by a pair of small gray eyes touched 
with blaek. The usurer's lips were tightly closed, and 
the sharp chin was thrust up to meet a nose that was 
sarcastieally hooked. His hîgh cheek-bones showed 
the lines and cracks which dénote a rambliug life and 
the craftiness that cornes of an illicit business. His 
hair was already tuming gray. He wore a blue jacket 
that was quite clean, whose square pockets stuck out 
from both bips, and whose open fh>nt showed a white 
waistcoat with a flowery pattem. He planted himself 
squarely on his legs, leaning on a stick with a knobby 
end. A little spaniel followed him into the room, in 
défiance of Jacquotte, and lay down beside him. 

" Well, what is it?" asked Benassis. 

Taboureau looked suspiciously at the unknown per- 
sonage who was sitting at the doctor's table, and 
said, — 

^^ It is not a case of iUness, monsieur le maire ; but 
you know how to heal the wounds of the purse, as well 
as those of the body ; and l 've come to oonsult you 
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about a lîttle diâSculty I Ve had with a man at Saint- 
Laurent" 

*' Why don't you go to the justice of the peace, or 
his clerk?" 

^'£h! becanse you are so much cleverer; and I*m 
more sure of my affair if I can get your approbation." 

'^ My dear Taboureau, I am glad to give my médical 
advice, gratis, to the poor; but I sball not examine 
into the afiairs of a man as rich as you are for nothing. 
It costs something to get hold of science." 

Taboureau twisted his cap. 

" If you want my advice, which will save you the 
ooppers you would otherwise hâve to lay out in Con- 
sulting the lawyers at Grenoble, you must send a sack 
of flour to the Martin woman who takes care of the 
children from the hospital." 

'*Well, to be sure, monsieur; l'il do that with 
pleasure, if you say it is necessary. Can I state my 
business without disturbing monsieur?" he added, giv- 
ing a glance at Genestas. '^ Well, then, monsieur," he 
resumed, at a nod from the doctor, '^ two months ago, 
a man from Saint-Laurent came to see me. ' Tabou- 
reau/ he said, * could you sell me twelve hundred and 
fifty bushels of barley?' 'Why not?' I answered, 
Hhat's my business; do you want them at once?' 
* No,' he said, * early in March, for the spring-sowing.' 
' Very good,' I said. Then we set about discussing the 
price ; and having drunk his glass, he agreed to pay 
me the then market price for barley in Grenoble, and I 
was to deliver the grain in March, — less the storage 
waste, of course. But, my dear monsieur, barleys 
hâve gone up and up, till they 've boiled over like a 
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ketUe o* mîlk. Being pressed for money, I Ve sold ail 
my barley — natural enough, was n't it, monsieur? " 

"No," said Benassis; "that barley was no longer 
yours ; it was left in your care. If barley had gone 
down in value, would n't you hâve compelled your pur- 
chaser to pay the priée he had agreed upon ? " 

"But, monsieur, perhaps he would n't hâve paid it; 
we must swim with the stream, you know. A mer- 
chant ought to make his profit when he can. Afber ail, 
goods are not yours till you 've paid for them ; \a n't 
that true, monsieur l'officier ? — for I see plainly that 
you hâve served in the army." 

"Taboureau," said Benassis gravely, " misfortunes 
will overtake you. Sooner or later, God punishes evil 
actions. How can so intelligent and capable a man as 
you, a man who knows exactly what he is about, set such 
an example of dishonesty to this district? If you carry 
on such proceedings, how do you expect the poor folks 
to keop honest, and not rob you in return? Your 
workmen will filch part of the time they owe you, and 
that will demoralize others. You are wrong. That 
barley was as good as delivered. If the man from 
Saint-Laurent had carried it away you couldn't hâve 
got it back. You therefore sold something that did 
not belong to you. The barley, by the tenus of your 
agreement, had already been oonverted into money. 
But go on." 

Genestas threw a glance of intelligence at the doctor 
to make him observe the man's immovability. Not a 
fibre of his face quivered at the reprimand, his brow 
had not fiushed, his small eyes were calm. 

"Listen to me, Taboureau. Deliver that barley at 
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once, or yon will lose the respect of eTerybody. £ven 
if jour pockets gain by such oonduct, you will be held 
np as a man withoat faith or decency, without honesty, 
withont honor — " 

^'60 on, don't be afraid; tell me l'm a knave, a 
rascal, a thief. They say those things in business, 
monsieur le maire, without ofTence. In business, don't 
you see, every man 's for himself." 

" Well, then, why do you voluntarily put yourself in 
a position to deserve such tenns? " 

" But, monsieur, if the law is on my side — " 

" The law is not on your side." 

" Are you sure of that, monsieur, — sure, quite sure? 
It's an important matter, don't you see." 

"Of course I am sure. If I were not at dinner, I 
would read you the Code. If you go to law about it 
you will lose your case; and you will never set foot 
within my doors agaln. I will not receive persons I 
don't respect. Do you hear me? you will lose your 



case." 



"Nay, nay, monsieur; I sha'n't lose it," said Ta- 
boureau. ' ^ Look hère, monsieur le maire, it 's the Saint- 
Laurent man that owes me the barley; it's I who 
bought it from him ; and it 's he who won't deliver it. 
I wanted to be quite certain that I should win the case 
before I went to the sherifT and involved myself in 
costs." 

Genestas and the doctor looked at each other, trjing 
to hide their surprise at the élever trick of the man to 
get at the judicial truth of the matter. 

"Well, Taboureau, your man keeps bad fûth, and 
you bad better not deal with such persons." 
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** Ah, monsieur I bnt they nnderstand basiness.** 

" Gk)od-day to you, Tabooreau." 

" Tour servant, monsieur le maire, and company." 

*^ Well," said Benassis, when the usurer had disap- 
peared, '^ don't you believe that in Paris a man like that 
would soon be a millionnaire?" 

Dinner over, the doctor and his guest returned to 
the salon, where they talked for the rest of the even- 
ing on war and politics, in the course of which conver- 
sation Genestas manifested the most violent antipathy 
to Ënglishmen. 

"Monsieur," said his host, " may I know whom I 
hâve the honor to receive as my guest? " 

*' My name îs Pierre Bluteau," answered Genestas. 
" I am a captain at Grenoble." 

" Very good, monsieur. Do you wish to follow the 
same System as Monsieur Gravier? He liked, affcer 
breakfast, to accompany me on my rounds through the 
neighborhood. I am not sure that you will take much 
interest in the matters wliich occupy me, for they are 
very commonplace ; you are neither the owner of prop- 
erty nor the mayor of a village, and you will sce noth- 
ing in tbis district that you bave not seen else where, — 
ail cottages look alike. However, you will get the air, 
and it gives an object to j^our ride — " 

" Nothing could please me better than your proposai. 
I feared to make it mjself lest you should think me 
troublesome." 

Captain Genestas — to whom we sball continue to 
give his own name instead of his crafly alias — was 
ushered by his host into a bedroom on the second floor, 
over the salon. 
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^^ Good I " exclaimed Benassis ; ^* Jacqnotte has lighted 
jour fire. If there is anything you want, the bell-rope 
îs dose to the bed's head." 

^^ I don't belîeve I shall want anything," said Grenes- 
tas. '^ Hère is even a boot-jack. One needs to be an 
old trooper to know the value of that article. In war- 
tîmes, monsieur, I Ve known it happen that one would 
almost bum down a house to get at a boot-jack. After 
a long march, and specially after an engagement, the 
feet swell so in the damp leather that nô effort can get 
the boots ofT. I hâve had to sleep more than once with 
my boots on." 

The captain looked with some surprise abont the 
room, which was commodious, neat, and even hand- 
some. "What luxuryl" he said. "I suppose you 
are as well lodged?" 

*' Corne and see," said the doctor. '* I am your 
neighbor ; we are only separated by the staircase." 

Genestas was a good deal surprised, on entering the 
doctor's quarters, to see a bare room, whose walls had 
no other décoration than an old yellowish paper with 
brown spots, discolored in places. The bed — of iron 
coarsely vamished, and surmounted by a wooden pôle 
fh>m which fell a pair of gray cotton curtains, at the 
side of which lay a shabby strip of threadbare carpet 
— resembled a hospital bed. At îts head stood one 
of those night-tables with four legs, whose rolling front 
opens or shuts with a noise like that of castanets. Three 
chairs, two armchairs made of straw, a chest of drawers 
in walnut-wood, on which stood a very ancîent basin 
and a water-pitcher, the cover of the latter being held 
to it by a leaden hinge, completed the fumiture. The 
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hearth of fhe fireplace was cold ; and ail the doctor'B 

shaving-things were scattered on the painted atone 

mantel-shelf, under an old mirror, which was hanging 

by a bit of twine. The tiled floor, neatlj swept, was 

worn and cracked and hollowed in several places. Gray 

cotton curtains, with green fringes, hung at the two 

Windows. Ever^iliing, even to the round table on which 

straggled a few papers, an inkstand, and some pens, — - 

eyer}*thing in this abode of simplicity, to which the 

excessive neatness of Jacquotte bestowed a sort of 

correction, gave the idea of a life that was half mo- 

nastic, indiffèrent to things, yet fùll of feelings. An 

open door enabled the captain to look into a stndy 

where the doctor, no donbt, seldom sat. This room 

was in much the same state as the bedroom. A 

few dusty books lay sparsely scattered about the dusty 

shelyes, while rows of bottles and labelled phials sng- 

gested that pharmacy occupied more space there than 

science. 

*^ Yoa wiU ask me why there is such a différence be- 

tween your room and mine," said Benassis. " Well, I 

hâve always fclt ashamed of those who put their guests 

to sleep in a garret, and give them such disfiguring 

looking-glasses that when a man looks at himself he 

seems either larger or smaller than nature, either pallid 

and sickly or struck with àpoplexy. We ought to try 

to make a friend's transient apartment as agreeable as 

possible ; don't you think so? Hospitality seems to me 

as much a happiness and luxury as it is a virtue ; but 

under whatever aspect you consider it, not excepting 

that of its being a spéculation, ought we not to display 

for friend and guest ail the little caresses, the little 

6 
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Cf^Joleries of life? To jour room, therefore, belong the 
handsome pièces of famiture, the warm carpet, the eur- 
tains, the clock, the candelabra, and the night-lamp; 
you must hâve the wax candies, and Jacquotte's best 
attentions ; doubtless she has already brought you the 
new slippers, some mllk, and a warming-pan. I hope 
you hâve never been more comfortably seated than 3'ou 
will be In the luxurious armchair, discovered I don't 
know whereby the late curate. One thing is certain ; if 
we wish to find patterns of ail that is good, and beauti- 
fhl, and convenient we must hâve recourse to the Church. 
I hope that everything in your room will please you. 
You will find some capital razors and good soap, and 
ail the little accessories which make home-life so pleas- 
ant But, my dear Monsieur Bluteau, if my théories of 
hospitality do not fùlly explain the différence between 
your room and mine, you will understand the naked- 
ness of my quarters and the untidiness of my study 
to-morrow, when you witness the incessant coming 
and going which takes place in my house. In the first 
place, my life is not home-keeping ; I am always out. 
When I am in the house, the peasantry come to see me 
at ail hours, and I belong to them, body, soûl, and 
chamber. Could I burden myself with the vexations 
of étiquette, or with those caused by the inévitable 
havoc those worthy people would involuntarily make 
among my things? Luxury is only suitable in man- 
sions, castles, boudoirs, and the chambers of our 
friends. Indeed, I am only in the house to sleep, 
and therefore, what do I want with the trappings of 
wealth ? You don't know how indiffèrent I am to tho 
tiiings of life." 
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They bade each other a Mendly good-nigfat, and shook 
hands cordially as thej parted. Before he slept, the 
captain made more tban one reflection upon this man, 
who, hoor by hour, was increasing in proportions to bis 
mind. 
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CHAPTER n. 
o'er hill and dale. 

The friendship that every horseman feels for his 
steed led Genestas early to the stable ; and he was weU 
pleased with the grooming NicoUe had bestowed upon 
his horse. 

** Up already, Captain Bluteau?" cried Benassis, 
who eame to meet his guest. " You are a true soldier, 
and hear réveille wherever you go, even in a village." 

"Are you well?" answercd Genestas, stretching ont 
his hand with a friendly motion. 

" I am never positively well," answered Benassis, in 
a tonc that was half-sad, half-merry. 

" Has monsieur slept well?" said Jacquotte to Gen- 
estas. 

"Faith, my beautyl you made my bed as if for a 
bride." 

Jacquotte smiled as she foUowed her master and the 
captain. Afber seeing them at table, she remarked to 
Nicolle, — 

" He's a good fellow, ail the same, that oflacer." 

"I should think so!" said Nicolle, " he has given 
me forty sous, already." 

"We will begin by visiting two death-beds," said 
Benassis to his guest, as they left the diuing-room. 
" Though doctors are not usually fond of coming face 
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to face with their vîctims, so-called, I shall take jon to 
two houses where you will be able to make a rather curi- 
ous observation on buman nature. You will there see 
two scènes whicb will prove to you how mucb a people 
living on the mountains difier in the expression of tbeir 
feelings fh)m tbe dwellers on a plain. That portion of 
our distiict wbicb lies on tbe upper slopes and summits 
préserves customs of an antique type, wbicb vaguely 
recall the scènes of the Bible. Tbere is, along tbis 
wbole cbain of mountains, a distinct Une traced by 
nature, above wbicb tbe aspect of everytbing changes. 
Above, is strengtb; below, clevemess and dexterity; 
above, noble sentiments; below, a perpétuai reoollec- 
tion of the material interests of life. Except tbe valley 
of Ajou, where tbe northem slopes are peopled with 
idiots and the southem with an intelligent race, — two 
distinct populations separated only by a rivulet, 3'et 
dissimilar at ail points, stature, carriage, physiognomy, 
manners, customs, and occupations, — I bave never 
seen thèse différences more marked than they are bere. 
This fact ought to compel ail administrators of govem- 
ment to study locally the application of the laws. But 
the borses are ready, let us start." 

In a short time tbe riders reached a bouse wbicb 
stood in a part of tbe vUlage that faced tbe mountains 
of the Grande Chartreuse. At tbe door of tbis bouse, 
whose gênerai appearance was tolerably neat, they 
saw a coffin Covered with black clotb, placed on two 
chairs surrounded by four wax tapers ; and near by, on 
a stool, a copper vessel filled with holy-water, in whicb 
lay a brancb of box. Each person who entered the 
courtyard knelt beside tbe body, said a Pater, and 
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Bprînkled a few drops of holy-water npon the bier. 
Above the black cloth rose the^green tufts of a Jasmine 
which grew beside the entrance ; and over the mouldiDg 
of the doorway ran the tortaous shoots of a grape-vine, 
ahready in leaf. A young glrl was sweeping the path 
before the house in obédience to that vague désire for 
adornment which ail cérémonies, even the most mourn* 
fui, impart. The eldest son of the deceased, a young 
peasant twenty-two years of âge, was leaning motion- 
less against the casing of the doorway. His eyes were 
fhll of tears that did not fall, or perhaps he wiped them 
fbrtively away from time to time. At the moment when 
Benassis and Grenestas entered the courtyard, having 
fastened their horses to one of the poplars which stood 
outside the little wall, breast-high, above which they had 
taken note of the scène wilhin, the widow was coming out 
of a cattle-shed, foUowed by a woman who carried a jug 
of milk. 

^' Take courage, my good Pelletier," said the latter. 

'* Ah, my good woman," replied the widow, " when 
one has lived twenty-five years with a man, it is very 
hard to part with him ! " and her eyes fiUed with tears. 
*' Are you going to pay me the two sous?" she added 
afber a pause, holding out her hand. 

" To be sure I I forgot," said the other woman, tak- 
ing out the money. *' Well, console yourself, neighbor. 
— Ah I hère is Monsieur Benassis !" 

** Well, poor mother; are you better?" asked the 
doctor. 

'' As for that, my dear monsieur," she said, crying, 
*^ one has to keep about ail the same. I say to myself 
that my man won't suffer any more, — and he did sutTer 
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80 1 Bat walk in, gentlemen. Jacques ! put chairs for 
the gentlemen; corne! stir yourself. Bless mel joa 
won't bring jour father back to life if you stand there 
a hundred jears ! Tou liave got to do double work 
now." 

^' No, no, my good woman,'' said Benassis, '* let 
your son be quiet ; we don't intend to sit down. Ton 
bave a lad there who will take care of you, and who 
is well able to replace his father." 

''Go and get dressed, Jacques," cried the widow; 
** they *11 be hère to fetch you before long." 

*' Well, good-by, mother," said Benassis. 

'♦Grentlemen, your servant," she replied. 

'' Hère you see death," said the doctor to Grenestas, 
as they rode away, '' taken as an expected event, which 
does not interfère with the ordinarj' life of the family. 
The people do not even wear mouming ; in the villages, 
either from poverty or thrift, they will not go to that 
expense. Throughout thèse valleys mouming is never 
wom. Now, the wearing of mourning is neither a eus- 
tom nor a law ; it is something better, — it is an institu- 
tion derived fh)m ail laws whose enforcement dépends 
on the one principle — morality. Well, in spite of our 
efforts, neither Monsieur Janvier nor I bave been able 
to make our peasantry understand of what importance 
such outward observances are to the maintenance of 
social order. Thèse worthy folks, so lately emand- 
pated from their old thraldoms, are not quick to seize 
the new ties which ought to bind them to thèse public 
principles. So far, they hâve got no fhrther than the 
rudimentary ideas which lead to order and physical 
well-being. Later, if any one continues my work, they 
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win corne to nnderstand princlples which help to pré- 
serve the rights of ail. It is DOt enough to be an ap- 
right man, we must be seen to be one. Society does 
not exist on moral ideas only ; to last, it requires ac- 
tions that are in harmony with snch ideas. In most of 
the rural districts, out of every hundred families whom 
death deprives of their head, only a few, gifled with 
lively sensibility, préserve a remembrance of the dead 
for any length of time ; the others totally forget thcm 
before the end of the year. Is not such forgetfulness 
a sore thing? Religion is the heart of a people ; it is 
the expression of their feelings, which it raises by giv- 
ing them an object. Wîthout a God visibly worshipped, 
religion would not exist, and human laws would hâve 
Kttle real vigor. Though the conscience belongs to God 
alone, the bod}' falls nnder the social law ; therefore, is 
it not the beginning of atheism to efface the outward 
signs of religions grief, and not to exhibit forcibly to the 
eyes of children who cannot yet reflect — indeed, to 
the eyes of ail who learn by example — the duty of obey- 
ing laws by a visible submission to the decrees of Prov- 
idence, who afflicts and consoles, and gives and takes 
away the blessings of life ? 

*' I confess that having passed through my period of 
Bcoffing and of scepticism, I hâve, hère in this place, 
learned to understand the value of religious cérémonies, 
of family solemnities, and the importance of certain 
usages and célébrations around the domestic hearth. 
The base of ail society must always be the family. 
There, where law and power take their rise, obédience 
should be taught. Seen in ail their conséquences, the 
family bond and paternal authority are two princlples 
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which are still too Utile developed in our new législative 
System. The family, the district, and the department 
represent oar whole country. Laws should therefore be 
based on those three great divisions. In my opinion, 
the marriage of men and women, the birth of children, 
the death of fathers, cannot be surroonded with too 
many observances. That which makes the strength of 
Catholicism, that which has rooted it so firmly in the 
manners and morals of the people, is precisely the 
splendor by which it associâtes itself with the solemn 
things of life, and sorrounds them with cérémonies, so 
simple and appealing, yet so grand whenever the priest 
rises to the height of his mission, and makes his office 
accord with the sablimity of Christian morality. For- 
merly I nsed to tbink the Catholic religion a mass of 
bigotry and 8upei*8tition, cleverly manipulated, which an 
intelligent civilization onght to bring to jastice ; hère, 
in this village, I hâve come to recognize both its politi- 
cal necessity and its moral usefulness ; hère I hâve 
nnderstood its power as expressed in the very name it 
bears. Religion means ^onc^/ and sarely worship — in 
other words, the expression of religion — constitutes 
the sole tie that can bind the social éléments and give 
them a lasting form. Hère, too, I hâve found the balm 
which religion poars into the wonnds of life : withoat 
discQssiug the matter, I feel how admirably it harmonizes 
with the passionate nature and manners of the southem 
peoples. 

'' Take the other road,'' said the doctor, interrupting 
hlmself ; '^ we are making for the upland. There we 
shall overlook two valleys, and you wlU hâve a fine 
view. At a height of tiiree thousand feet above the 
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Mediterranean we shall see both Dauphinë and Savoie, 
the mountains of Lyonnais, and the Rlione. We shall 
enter another district, a mountainons one, where you 
will see, at a farmhouse owned by Monsieur Gravier, 
the second scène that I spoke of, — certain local céré- 
monies which realize my idea of what is due to the grcat 
events of life. In this district mouming is religiously 
wom. The poor will even beg the means to buy black 
dothing; and, under the circumstances, no one ever 
refuses to help them. A widow refers to her loss nearly 
every day, and always with tears ; ten years afber her 
misfortune her feelings are as deep as on the morrow of 
the death. Manners and customs are patriarchal ; the 
anthority of the father is unlimited, — his word is law. 
He eats alone, seated at the upper end of the table ; his 
wife and his children waît upon him, and those around 
never address him without using certain formulas of 
respect. Such customs are, to my mind, a noble edu- 
cation. The resuit is that in this district the inhabi- 
tants are, as a gênerai thing, upright, thrifby, and 
industrious. Every father of a family is in the habit of 
dividing his property eqnally among his children when 
old âge renders him unfit for labor ; his children then 
support him. In the last century, an old man, ninety 
years of âge, after making this division among his four 
children, spent three months of every year with each of 
them. When he lefb the eldest to go to the youngest, 
a friend said to him, * Well, are you satisfied?' * Yes, 
truly,' replied the old man ; ^ they treat me as if I were 
their child.' That saying seemed so remarkable to 
an officer named Vauvenargues, a celebrated moralist 
then in garrison at Grenoble, that he repeated it in the 
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salons of Paris, where the touching words were heard 
and afterwards pablished by a writer named Chamfort. 
In thls district we oflen hear sayings that are even 
more striking, bat they laek historians able to repeat 
them." 

''I bave seen the Moravian brotherhoods, and the 
Lollards of Bohemia and Hangary," said Genestas; 
^' they are Christians who bear some resemblanee to 
your mountalneers. Those worthy soûls endure the 
mlseries of war with the patience of angels." 

"Monsieur," replied the doctor, "simple manners 
and customs must be nearly alike in ail parts of the 
world. Truth bas but one aspect A country life may 
kiU ideas, but it also weakens vice and develops vir- 
tue. In fact, the less men congregate together, the 
fewer the crimes, the misdemeanors, the evil feelings 
we encounter. The purity of the air bas much to do 
with the innocency of morals." 

The two horsemen, who were riding at a foot-pace 
along a stony road, now reached the upland of which 
Benassis had spoken. This tract of ground turns round 
the edge of a high peak of bare rock which overtops it, 
and on which there is not a vestige of végétation. The 
summit is gray, clefb on ail sides, abrupt and inaccessi- 
ble ; the fertile upland, hemmed in by rocks, stretches 
below this peak and forms an irregular terrace of about 
thirty acres in breadth. Towards the south, the eye 
takes in, through a wide notch, the French Maurienne, 
Dauphiné, the crags of Savoie, and the mountains of 
Lyonnais. As Genestas gazed at the view, just then 
illuminated by the sunshine of a spring moming, cries 
of lamentation reached his ear. 
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" Come," saîd Benassis, "the Waîl has begun.' 
Wail is the name they give to this part of the funeral 
cérémonies.** 

The soldier then percelved, on the western flank of 
the précipice, a large farm which forms a square enclo- 
sare. The arched gateway of granité has an air of 
grandeur which the decay of its structure, the âge of 
the trees that surround it, and the plants which grow in 
its clefts, only enhance. The house itself is at the far- 
ther end of the courtyard, on each side of which are 
bams, sheepfolds, stables, cattle-sheds and carnage- 
houses ; in the centre is a large pool where the manure 
lies rotting. This yard, whose aspect in rich and pop- 
ulous farms is usually so animated, was now silent and 
gloomy. The door of the poultry-yard was closed ; 
ail the animais were shut up in their own quarters, 
whence their cries were scarcely heard. The stables 
and the sheds were carefully closed. The path leading 
to the house had been swept Such perfect order where 
disorder usually reigned, the lack of life and movement 
in so noisy a place, the calm of the mountain, the 
shadow cast fVom the summit of the peak, ail contribu- 
ted to affect the soûl. Though Genestas was accus- 
tomed to strong impressions, he was unable to restrain 
a shudder when he saw a dozen men and women ranged 
on either side the door of the great hall, crying aloud 
with terrible unanimity of intonation, *'The M aster 
18 DEAD ! " — repcating it twice during the time it took 
him to walk from the gateway to the house. When the 
cry ceased, loud moans came from the interior, and the 
▼CHce of a woman was heard through the Windows. 

1 Lt Chant ett commencé. 
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'^ I dare not intrade upon such grief,'' said Genestas 
to the doctor. 

" I alwaj's visit the afficted," answered Benassis ; 
'^ partly to see that no bad efTects are caused by grief» 
and partly to give a certificate of tiie death : you can 
accompany me without seruple. Besides, tiie scène is 
so imposing and we shall find so many persons présent, 
that you will not be noticed." 

As Genestas followed the doctor, he saw that the 
first room was full of family relations. The two men 
passed through this assemblage and placed themselves 
near the door of a bedroom, which opened into a great 
hall that served as kitchen and living-room for the 
family, or we might rather say, colony ; for the length 
of the table îndicated the habituai présence of about 
forty persons. The arrivai of Benassis interrupted the 
discourse of a woman of tall stature, plainly dressed, 
whose hair was dishevelled, and who held, with an élo- 
quent gesture, the hand of the dead man clasped within 
her own. The latter, dressed in his best clothes, lay 
rîgid on his bed, the curtains of which had been drawn 
back. The calm face, which told of heaven, and above 
ail, the silvery hair, produced a scenic effcct. On 
either side of the bed stood the children and the nearest 
relations of the married pair. Each side of the family 
kept its own place, — the relations of the wife to the left, 
those of the husband to the right. Men and women were 
on their knees and prajing ; most of them were weep- 
ing. Wax tapers surrounded the bed. The curate of 
the parish and his clergy had taken their station in the 
middle of the chamber beside an empty hier. It was a 
tragic sight to see the head of the family in présence 
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of the open coffin wbich was aboat to dose on him 
forever. 

*^ Ah I my dear lord," said the widow, pointing to 
the doctor, ^' if the science of that good man oould not 
save thee, it was written above that thon shouldst pré- 
cède me to the grave! Yes, this hand is cold that 
once pressed mine in Mendship. I hâve lost, forever, 
my dear companion; and oar house has lost its pre- 
cious head ; for thon wert indeed our guide ! Alas ! 
ail those who moum with me hâve known the light of 
thine heart and the worth of thy présence ; but I alone 
knew thy gentleness, thy patience ! Oh, my husband I 
my manl must I bid thee farewell — farewell to thee 
our prop, to thee my good master? We, thy children, 
— for thou hast cherished ail alike, — we hâve lost our 
fether 1 " 

The widow threw herself upon the body, clasped it 
in her arms, bathed it with tears, warmed it with kisses, 
and while she did so the serving-folk cried out, — 

*' Our Masteb is de ad ! " 

** Tes," resumed the widow, '* he is dead. The well- 
be!oved man who gave us our daily bread, who planted 
and gamered for us, who watched for our happiness, 
who led us through life with an authority that was fuU 
of gentleness — he is dead ! I may say it now in his 
présence, he never gave me a moment's grief; he was 
good, and strong, and patient ; when we tortured hîm to 
restore his precious health, the dear lamb said to us, 
* Leave me in peace, my children ; ail is useless,' in the 
self-same voice with which he had said, a few days 
earlier, * AU is well with me, my friends.* Yes, great 
God ! a few days hâve sufficed to take away tcom us the 
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Joy of onr home ; to darken oar Uves by closing the 
eyes of the best of men, the most upright, the most 
venerated of men, — a man who had not his equal at the 
plough ; who went fearlessly, by night and by day, upon 
the mountains, and returned always with a smile for his 
wife and children. He was the loved of ail. When he 
was absent, our hearth was sad ; we had no appetite to 
eat. Alas I how will it be with ns when onr guardian 
angel is nnder gronnd, and we see him no more? — 
no more, my friends ! no more, my good relations I no 
more, my children ! Tes, my children hâve lost their 
good father; our relations hâve lost their good rela- 
tion ; my friends hâve lost a good fHend ; and I hâve 
lost my ail, for the honse has lost its master ! " 

She took the hand of the dead, knelt down, the bet- 
ter to lay her face to his, and kissed him. The serving- 
people cried aloud three times, — 

" The Master is dead ! ** 

At that moment the eldest son approached his mother, 
and said,^ 

^^My mother, the people from Saint-Laarent are 
approaching ; they will want wine." 

" My son," she answered in a low voice, quittîng the 
solemn and grievous tone in which she* had given 
ntterance to her feelings, '* take the keys ; from hence- 
forth you are master hère. See that ail shall find a 
welcome such as your father wonld hâve given; for 
them let nothing seem changed." 

^* Would that I could see thee once again, my noble 
man," she resumed. '^ Alas I thon canst not feel me ; 
I cannot warm thee ! AU that I now désire is to com- 
fort thee, and make thee know that while I live thoo 
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shalt dwell in the heart thon hast rendered happy ; that 
thy dear remembrance shall abide forever in this cham- 
ber. Tes, it shall be fhll of thee so long as God shall 
leave me hère. Hear me, dear man I I swear to keep 
thy bed snch as it is to-day ; never did I enter it with- 
out thee ; cold and empty it shall remain. In losing 
thee I hâve lost ail that makes the life of woman, — 
master, husband, father, oompanion, friend, man — 
alll" 

^^ Ths Masteb is dead ! ** wailed the servants. 

While the cry was caoght up and echoed, the widow 
took scîssors that were hanging at her girdle, and eut 
off her haïr, which she placed in the hand of her hus- 
band. Silence fell on ail. 

'^That act," said Benassis, '' signifies that she will 
not remarry ; many of her relations expected her reso- 
lution." 

'^ Take it, my master," she said, with a transport of 
heart and voice that stirred ail présent. '^ Keep, in 
the tomb, the faith that I hâve pledged thee. Thus we 
shall be one forever ; and I will dwell among thy chil- 
dren, and love the oflTspring which kept thy spirit 
young. Pray God thou mayst hear me, my man, my 
only treasure, and learn that thou canst make me live ; 
thou, dead, canst make me live to be obedient to thy 
sacred will, and to honor thy memory I " 

Benassis prcssed the soldier's hand to invite him to 
foUow him, and they went ont. The first hall was full 
of persons who had come fh)m auother district among 
the mountains. AU were silent and absorbed, as if the 
sorrow and mouming which hovered above the dwelling 
had already seized upon their own lives. As Benassis 
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aDd the captain crossed the threshold, they heard one of 
the new-comers say to the sons of the deceased, — 

" When did he die ? " 

'^ Ah ! " cried the eldest, who was a man about 
twenty-five years of âge, " I did not see him die. He 
ealled me, and I was not therel" Sobs choked his 
words, but he eontinued : '^ The night before, he said 
to me, ^ Boy, go to the village and pay our taxes ; my 
funeral cérémonies may hinder you from thinking of 
them ; we might be tardy in paying them, and that bas 
never happened/ He seemed better, and I went. 
During my absence he died, and I received no last 
embrace. In his dying moments he did not see me at 
his side, as I had ever been ! " 

" The Master is dead ! " cried ail the people. 

'^ Alas ! he is doad ; and I received neither his last 
glance nor his last sigh. Why think of taxes? Was 
it not better to lose our money than to hâve lefb the 
house? Could our whole fortune pay me for that last 
farewell? No; my God! If thy fathcr be ill, never 
leave him, Jean ; you will lay up remorse that may last 
y our lifetime." 

*'My friend," said Genestas to the young man, "I 
hâve seen thousands of men die on the battlefields, and 
death never waited for their sons to come and bid them 
fai'ewell. Take comfort ; you are not the only one." 

*'A father, monsieur!'' he answered, bursting into 
tears. ^' A father, who was so good a man ! " 

'^ This funeral oration," said Benassis, as he led the 
captain towards the farm-buildings, '' will last until the 
body is placed in the coffin, and during ail that time 
the language of the desolate woman will increase in 

7 
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strength and imageiy. But to speak thu8 before that 
imposing assembly, a woman must hâve eamed the 
right to do so by a spotless life. If the widow could 
be reproached with the least wrong-doing, she woald 
Dot dare to utter a word: otherwise, she would con- 
demn herself, and be at once her own accuser and her 
judge. Such a custom, which judges both the living 
and the dead, is sublime, is it not? They will put on 
their mourning eight days hence, before the last gênerai 
meeting. Meantiroe, the family relations will remain 
with the widow and children to help them to arrange 
their affairs, and to offer consolation. This assemblage 
of Mends has a great influence on the minds of ail ; it 
represses evil passions by that natural human respect 
which takes hold of men when they are in présence of 
one another. On the day when the mourning garments 
are fîrst put on, a solemn repast is prepared, at which 
ail the relations are présent, and bid each other fare- 
well. Ail is done gravel}' ; and any one who failed in 
the duties imposed by the death of the head of bis 
family would hâve no one présent at his own Wail." 

At this moment the doctor, who was near the cattle- 
shed, opened the door, and made the soldier enter, 
wishing to show it to him. 

" See, captain," he said, " ail our cattle-sheds hâve 
been rebuilt on this plan. Is it not fine?" 

Genestas could not help admiring the vast area 
where the cows and oxen were ranged in two lines; 
their tails towards the latéral walls, their heads facing 
the middle of the building, into which they entered by 
a rather wide alley between their stalls and each outer 
wall. The open mangers gave to view their horned 
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heads and their brîllîant ejes. A master conld thus 
run his eye with ease over ail hîs cattle. The fodder, 
which was placed under the rafters, where a sort of 
floor had been constructed, was thrown from thence, 
without lal>or or waste, into the racks. Between the 
two rows of mangers was a wlde paved space, clean, 
and well ventilated by a current of air. 

"During the wînter," remarked Benassis, walking 
with Genestas to the centre of the stable, '* the vetllées 
— that is, the evening gatherings and occupations — 
are carried on in this place. Hère the work-tables are 
set, and everjbodj is kept warm at no oost. The 
sheepfolds are built on the same plan. Ton hâve no 
idea how readily ail animais adapt themselves to a Sys- 
tem. I often admire them as they file into the stables. 
Each knows its station, and makes way for those who 
should pass first. See, there is room between the ani- 
mais and the outer wall to either milk them or rub them 
down. The floor inclines enough to let the water run 
off easily.** 

^' This cattle-shed enables me to jndge of ail the 
rest," said Genestas. "Without meaning to flatter 
you, you hâve indeed got fine results." 

" Not obtained without trouble,** answered Benassis. 
" But see what beasts I " 

** They are certainly magnificent, and you hâve good 
reason to boast of them." 

"Now," resumed the doetor, when they had passed 
through the gateway and mounted their horses, " we 
will ride across our newly cleared ground and by some 
wheat-fields, — a little corner of my district which I 
call ' La Beauce/ ** 
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The two horsemen rode fer an honr over hill and dale, 
and among the fields, on the cultivation of which the 
soldîer complimented the physlcian. Then they regained 
the village boundaries, and followed the mountain-road, 
Bometimes silent, sometimes conversing, according as 
the paee of their steeds allowed them to speak or corn* 
pelled them to keep silence. 

^'I promised yesterday," said Benassis, as they en- 
tered a little gorge by which they were to issue into the 
wide Valley, " to show you one of onr soldiers who 
came back from the army after the fall of Napoléon. 
If I am not mistaken, we shall find him a few steps 
farUier on, digging ont a sort of nataral réservoir, where 
the water from the mountain collects and which the silt 
is apt to choke with its deposits. But to make the man 
interesting, I must tell you the story of his life. He is 
named Gondrin, and was taken by the draft of 1792, 
when eighteen years of âge, and put in the artillcry. 
As a coromon soldier, he went through ail the Italian 
campaigns nnder Napoléon, followed him to Eg}'pt, re- 
tumed to France after the peace of Amiens, was then 
enrolled among the pontoniers of the Guard, served 
steadily in Germany, and, for a final service, the poor 
laborer went to Russîa." 

" Then we are brothers-in-amas, as ît were," said 
Genestas. '* I went through the same campaigns. 
Men had to be made of iron to resist the changes and 
caprices of ail those climates. Upon my word, the 
good God must hâve given a spécial lease of life to 
those who are still on their pins after marching over 
Italy, Egypt, Germany, Portugal, and Russia." 

" Well, you 'U see the remuants of such a man. Tou 
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know ail abont the retreat, — useless therefore to tell 
you. Mj fellow was a pontonier at the passage of the 
Beresina* He helped to construct the bridge over whieh 
the army passed ; and in order to plant the first props,) 
he went into the water up to hls middle. General Éblë, 
who had the poutoniers in his command, oould find ouly 
forty-two who had grit enough, as Gondrin saj's, to 
attempt the work. The gênerai himself got into the 
water to encourage and support them, and he promised 
each man an extra pension of a thousand francs and 
the ci*oss of the Légion of honor. The ûrst man who 
entered the Beresina had his leg taken off by a block of 
ice, and the man followed his leg. But you will under- 
stand the difficultés of the undertaking by the results. 
Of the forty-two pontoniers, Gondrin is the only one 
alive at this day. Thirty-nine perished in the Beresina, 
and two others died miserabl}' in a Polish hospital. 
Our poor fellow did not get back from Wilna till 1814, 
after the return of the Bourbons. General Eblé, of 
whom Gondrin can't speak without tears in bis eyes, 
was dead. The old pontonier, then deaf and infirm, and 
unable to read or write, oould find no other protector 
or dcfender. He begged his way to Paris, and made 
efforts at the War office to obtain, not the promised 
pension of a thousand francs, not the cross of the 
Légion of honor, — merely the retiring pension to which 
he was entitled afber twenty-two years' service and I 
can't tell you how many campaigns. In vain ; he could 
get neither back-pay nor the oosts of his joumey home- 
ward, nor his pension. After a year of useless pétition* 
ing, during which he implored the help of those whose 
lives he had helped to save, the old man came back 
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hère, broken down but resigned. This unrecognized 
hero now digs ditches at ten sous a fathom. Accus- 
tomed to work in swamps, he undertakes, as he says, the 
work which no other man is willing to do. By draining 
bogs, and euttlng trenches through inundated lands, he 
earns, perhaps, three francs a day. His deafness gives 
a sad expression to his face. He is naturally no talker, 
but he is full of soûl. He and I are good friends ; he 
dines with me on the anniversaries of the battle of 
Austerlitz, the Emperor's fête-day, and the disasters at 
Waterloo ; and I always présent him at dessert with a 
napoléon, which pays for his quarterly allowance of wine. 
The feelings of respect which I hâve for that man are 
shared by the whole community, who would willingly 
support him. If he works, it is from self-respect. In 
every bouse where he is known the people follow my 
example and invite him to dinner. I could not make 
him take my twentj-franc pièce if it were not given as 
a portrait of the Emperor. The injustice he has met 
with has wounded him deeply, but he grieves more over 
the loss of his cross than over that of his pension. 
When Greneral Éblé presented the surviving pontoniers 
to the Emperor after the bridge was built. Napoléon 
kissed our poor Gondrin, who might now be dead but 
for the glory of that embrace. He lives in the remem- 
brance of it, and in the hope of Napoleon's return. 
Nothing could convince him that the Emperor is dead ; 
he is persuaded that his captivity is due to Englishmen, 
and I believe that on the slightest pretext he would kill 
even the best of those rich aldermen who are now 
travelling for their pleasure through France." 
«^ Corne, let us get on I " cried Genestas, rousing him- 
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self from the deep attention wîth which he had beea 
listening to the doctor. ^^ I wish to see that man." 

And the two riders put their horses to a quick trot. 

*' The second soldier of whom I spoke to you," said 
Benassis, ** is still another of those men of iron who 
make up our armies. He has lived, as ali French sol- 
diers do, amid shot and woands and victories. He has 
suffered much and wom no epaulets but the woollen 
ones. His nature is jovial ; he loves Napoléon to &n- 
aticism, and the Emperor gave him the cross on the 
field of Valontina. A true Dauphinois^ he has always 
taken care to keep in Une ; and thus he has his retiring- 
pension and also that of the Légion. He is an infantr}''- 
soldier, named Goguelat, and entered the guard in 1812. 
After a fashion, he 's a sort of housekeeper to Gondrin. 
Thej both lîve with the widow of a pedier, to whom 
they pay over their money. The good créature lodges, 
feeds, clothes, and cares for them as if they were her 
ohildren. Goguelat is the postman of the district. In 
that capacity he is also the gossip of the neighborhood, 
and the habit of retailing news has made him the orator 
of the veiUéeê, or evening gatherings, the talker-in-chief ; 
in fact, Gondrin looks upon him as a wit, and a knowing 
fellow. When Goguelat discourses of Napoléon, the 
other seems to guess at his words by the mère motion 
of his lips. If they are going to-night to a veillée which 
Is to take place in one of my bams, and if we can see 
them without being seen ourselves, you shall be a spec- 
tator of the scène. Hère we are at the pool, but I 
don't see my fHend Grondrin.** 

The doctor and his companîon looked about them 
carefully, and saw nothing but the pick-aze, the 
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shovel, the wheelbarrow, and the military jacket of 
the poDtonier, lying beside a mound of black mud ; no 
vestige of the man could be seen along the various 
stony beds made bj the streams of water, which 
formed irregular hollows, nearly ail of them shaded 
by little shrubs. 

* ^ He can't be far off. Ohë I Grondrin ! ^ cried Benassis. 

At this moment Genestas observed the smoke of a 
pipe issuing from the tangled branches of a thicket, 
and pointed it ont to the doctor, who repeated his call. 
Presently the old pontonier thrust out his head, recog- 
nized the mayor, and came down a little pathway. 

^' Well, my old man ! " cried Benassis, making a sort 
of ear-trumpet with the palm of his hand. '^ Hère is a 
comrade, an Egyptian, who wants to see you." 

Gondrin raised his head quickly and gave Genestas 
the deep scrutinizing glance which old soldiers learn to 
give at each other through the habit of prompt décision 
in moments of danger. Seeing the red ribbon in the 
captain's buttonhole, he silently carried the back of his 
hand to his forehead. 

" If the Little Corporal were still alive," cried the 
offlcer, "you would hâve your cross, and a fine pen- 
sion ; for you saved the lives of those who wore the 
epaulets^ and who got across that river on the first of 
October, 1812. But, my friend," added the captain, 
getting off his horse, and taking the man's hand in his 
own with a sudden impulse of the heart," I am not the 
minister of war.** 

Hearing thèse words, the old soldier straightened him- 
self on his legs, after knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
and laying it away ; then he replied, bowîng his head : -^ 
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*' I only did my duty, my offlcer ; bat others hâve 
not done theirs by me. They demand my papers! 
'My papers?' I said to them, 'why, they are the 
29th Bulletin.'" 

' ' You must try again, oomrade. By the help of a little 
influence you can't fail in thèse days to obtain justice.'' 

^' Justice ! " cried the old man in a tone which made 
the doctor and the captain quiver. 

There was a moment's silence, durlng which the 
riders looked at this shattered relie of the iron sol- 
diery picked by Napoléon from three générations of 
martial men. Gondrin was certainly a fine spécimen 
of that indestructible mass which might bend, but was 
never broken. The old man was scarcely five feet in 
height; his shoulders and chest were enorniously de- 
veloped ; his tanned face, seamed with wrinkles, hoUow 
and yet muscular, still retained some traces of a war- 
like career. Everytbing about him was rough-he¥m. 
His brow was like a square of stone ; the scanty gray 
haïr grew feebly, as though life were already lacking to 
the weary head ; but his arms, covered with hair like his 
breast, which was partly seen through the openlng of 
the coarse shirt, showed extraordinary vigor, and he 
stood as firmly on his bent and twisted legs as if 
they were an immovable pedestal. 

"Justice!" he repeated, *' there 's none for such as 
we ! Who is there to stand up for us, and get us our 
dues? The bread-basket has got to be filled," he said, 
tapping his stomach, "itwon't give as time to wait 
Ând so, as the promises of men who spend their lives 
in warm corners of the govemment-oflaces haven't 
the virtue of vegetables, l've come back hère to get 
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my pay ont of mother earth," he said, strîking the 
mad with his shovel. 

'' Old oomrade, this won't do I " said Genestas. " I 
owe my life to you ; and I should be most nngrateful 
if I did not do a hand's tum to help yon. I remember 
Crossing the brîdge at Beresina, and I know other old 
campaigners who keep its memory green; they will 
help me to get your senrices to the oountry rewarded 
as they should be." 

^' Yon '11 be called a Bonapartist ; don't meddle with 
it, my officer. Besides, IVe gone to the rear; l've 
made my hole hère, like a spent bail. Only, I did n't 
expect, afber crossing the désert on camels and drink- 
ing my wine by a corner of the fire of Moscow, to die 
under the trees my father planted," he said, going back 
to his work. 

^^Poor old man," said Genestas; ^^in his place, I 
should do the same. Alas I the father of us ail is no 
more. Monsieur," he added, tuming to Benassis, ^the 
résignation of the man is what saddens me most. He 
does not know how much he interests me ; he will take 
me for one of those gilded scoundrels who care nothing 
for the sorrows of a soldier." 

The captain turned abruptly, seized the old man by 
the hand, and shouted in his car : — 

" B}' the cross I wear, which formerly meant honor, 
I swear to do ail that is humanly possible to get you 
a pension ; even if I hâve to swallow ten rebuffs from 
the minister of war, and pétition the Mng, the dauphin, 
and the whole concem." 

Hearing thèse words, old Grondrin trembled, looked 
at GenestaS; and said, — 
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•* You must hâve been a common soldier?" 

The captain nodded. At the sign, tfae old man 
wiped his hand, took that of Genestas, wrung it with 
an action full of feeling, and said : — 

*'My gênerai, when I went into the water down 
there, I meant to give my life for the army ; therefore 
I gained something, for, you see, I am stiU on my 
stumps. Corne, do yoa want to know what is really 
at the bottom of my heart? Well, hère it is ! ever since 
the other was driven away I hâve had no interest in 
anything. They've put me hère," he added gayl}', 
polntlng to the ground ; *' l 've got twenty thousand 
francs to get out of it, and I '11 take them in détail, — 
as the other used to say." 

*' Well, comrade," said Genestas, much moved by 
the sublimity of this forgiveness, ^^you bave hère, at 
least, the one thing you cannot prevent me from giving 
you — " 

He struck his heart, looked eamestly at the old man 
for a moment, remounted his horse, and rode away 
beside Benassis. 

*'Such administrative cruellies foment the quarrel 
of the poor against the rich," said the doctor. '* The 
men to whom power is momentarily confided never 
think seriously of the efTect in the long run of an injus- 
tice donc to a man of the people. A poor man, obliged' 
to eam his daily bread, does not struggle long with 
thcm, that is tme ; but he talks, and finds an écho in 
other suffering hearts. Each miquity is multiplied by 
the number of those who feel that it strikes them. The 
leaven works. It is nothing at first, but it leads to 
dire evil ; such injustices keep up in the minds of the 
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people a covert hatred against social superiority. The 
bourgeois becomes, and remains, an enemy to the poor 
man, who foithwith puts him outside the pale of law 
and deceives and robs him. To the poor, robbery is 
no longer a dehnquency or a crime, but a vengeance. 
If, when a question of justice to the poor man arises, 
an administrator maltreats him and cheats him of his 
acquired rights, how can we expect the unhappy starv- 
ing créature to feel résignation at his wrongs, or respect 
for property. It makes me quiver to tbink that some 
young clerk whose business it is to dust the papers in 
a govemment office, enjoj^s the thousand francs pension 
that was promised to Gondrin. And yet you will ûnd 
persons who hâve never realized the extrêmes of suflTer- 
ing, denouncing the excesses of popular vengeance! 
On the day when our govemment gives cause for more 
individual misery than prosperity its overthrow hangs 
by a thread ; in overthrowing it, the people square the 
account after their own fasliion. Statesmen should 
picture to their minds the poor man sitting at the feet 
of Justice, — a divinity that was invented for him 
alone." 

As they reached the confines of the village, Benassis 
saw two persons walking before them on the road, and 
he said to the captain, who had been riding pensively 
for some time : — 

*' You hâve seen the resigned poverty of an army 
vétéran, now you shall see that of an old husbandman. 
Hère 's a man who ail his life has dug and tilled and 
sowed and reaped for the interests of others." 

Genestas observed an old man walking in company 
with an old woman. The man seemed to suffer from 
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sdatica, and walked with difficulty, his feet in wretched 
wooden shoes. On his shoulder he carried a work- 
man's satchel, in the pocket of which were a number 
of tools, whose handles, blackeued by sweat and by 
long usage, jostled together with a slight noise. The 
pocket on the other side of the satchel contained bread, 
a few raw onions, and some nuts. The man's legs 
seemed distorted ; his back was bent double hy habituai 
toil, which forced him to walk in a décrépit attitude, 
and to lean on a long stick to préserve his equilibrium. 
His hair, white as snow, hung down beneath a misér- 
able hat, rusty from the action of the weather, and re- 
sewn hère and there with white thread. His garments 
of coarse cloth were patched in a huudred places, show- 
ing diversities of color. He was, in fact, a sort of 
human ruin, and noue of the characteristics which 
make other ruins so touching were lacking hère. His 
wife, more erect than himself, but likewise clothed in 
rags, wore a coarse cap, and carried on her back, sus- 
pended by a strap passed through its handles, an 
earthenware jug, which was round in outline and flat- 
tened on the sides. 

The pair raised their heads as they heard the horses' 
feet, recognized Benassis, and stopped short. Thèse 
two old persons, one décrépit through toil, the other, 
his faithful companion, equally a wreck, both of them 
with faces whose features were efiaced by wrinkles, 
with skins blackened by the sun and hardened by 
the inclemencies of the weather, were grievous to be- 
hold. If the story of their lives had not been written 
on their countenances, their attitudes would hâve re- 
vealed it. Both had toiled cea&elessly, and ceaselessly 
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had they suffered together, with many griefs to share, 
and few joys. They seemed to hâve grown used to 
their hapless fate, jost as prisoners grow accastomed 
to their prison; in them, ail was simple-mindedness. 
Their faces were not devoid of a certain cheerful frank- 
ness. If closely examined, their monotonous life — the 
lot of the poor — seemed almost enviable. They bore 
the marks of sufiering, but not of grief. 

** Well, my brave old Morean ; so you persist in still 
working?" exdaimed the doetor. 

*' Yes, Monsieur Benassis ; l 'U clear one or two more 
heaths for you before I give up the ghost," answered 
the old man merrily, his little black eyes twinkling. 

*'Is it wine your wife is carr^ing? If you won't 
take any rest, at least you must drink wine." 

*'Re8t! whv, that tires me. When l'm at work in 
the sun, clearing the land, the sun and the air put new 
life into me. As to wine, yes, monsieur, that 's wine ; 
and I know very well it is you who hâve helped us to 
buy it for next to nothing from the mayor of Courteil. 
Ah ! you may be as sly as you please, but your works 
are known ail the same." 

'*Well, good-by, mother; I suppose you are going 
to the play at Champferlu to-day?" 

" Yes, monsieur, it began last night." 

"Keep up your courage," said Benassis; *'you 
ought to feel happy sometimes, when you look at the 
mountain, whieh has been almost wholly cleared by 3^our 
two selves." 

*'Yes, monsieur," said the old woman, *'it's our 
work; we've eamed the right to eat our bread." 

^' See," said Benassis to Genestas, ^'labor and the 
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Boîl to cultivate, — that's the capital of the poor. The 
worthy man would think himself degraded if he begged 
or went to an almshouse ; he means to die with a 
spade in his hand, in the open fields, in the sunlight I 
Faith, he has a noble courage ! By dint of working, 
labor has become his breath of life; but he is not 
afraid of death ; he is deeply pbilosophical without sus- 
pecting it. It was the sight of old Moreau that gave 
me the idea of founding an asylum in this district for 
laborers and working-men, indeed for ail oountry-peo- 
ple who, having worked throughout their lives, hâve 
reached an honorable but penniless old âge. Monsieur, 
I did not reckon on the fortune I hâve made hère, 
which is personally valueless to me. A man who has 
fallen from the summits of hope needs but little hère 
below. The life of idlers is the only life that is costl}' ; 
perhaps it may even be called a social thefb to con- 
sume without produeing. Napoléon, when told of the 
discussions that arose, afler his fall, on the subject of 
his pension, declared that he only needed a horse and 
three francs a da}'. When I came hère, I renounced 
money. Since thcn, I hâve come to recognize that 
money represents faculties, and is necessary to the pur- 
pose of doing good. I hâve, therefore, in my will, 
given this house to found a home where unfortunate old 
men without a refuge, and less proud than Moreau, may 
spend their last days. Also, a portion of the nine 
thousand francs a year which my farms and the flour- 
mill bring in wiU be employed to give, in severe win- 
ters, a certain amount of relief in their own homes to 
individuals who are really nécessitons. The establish- 
ment will be under the control of the municipal councilt 
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to whom I bave added the curate as président. In this 
way, the fortune which chance bas helped me to make in 
this village will staj hère. The rules of my institution 
are ail drawn up in my will ; it would be wearisome if I 
repeated them to you now, — enougb to say tbat I bave 
foreseen everything. I bave even created a reserve- 
fund, which will some day enable the council to pay 
scbolarsbips to young persons wbo may show a bopeful 
inclination for the arts or sciences. So, even after mj' 
death m}- work of civilization will still go on. Don't 
you know, Captain Bluteau, tbat when we once begin a 
task, there is sometbing witbin us always goading us 
not to leave It incomplète? Tbat instinct of order and 
perfection is one of the clearest signs we bave of a future 
destiny. Corne, lot us ride fast ; I must finish my rounds^ 
and there are still five or six patients to visit." 

After trotting somctime in silence, Benassis said to 
bis companion with a laugb : — 

" Faîtb, Captain Bluteau, you make me chatter like a 
Jackdaw, and you tell me notbing of your own life, which 
must be a curions one. A soldier of your agc has seen 
too much not to bave many an adventure to relate." 

" But," answered Genestas, " m}' life is an army life ; 
ail militarj' faces look alike. Never baving been in com- 
mand, being always under orders to receive or give the 
sabre-cuts, I bave done like ail the rest. I went where 
Napoléon led us ; I was in line in ail the battles where 
the Guard was engaged. Those events are well known. 
To look afber our borses, suffer bunger and tbirst at 
times, fight when necessary , — tbat 's the whole life of 
a soldier. Is n't it as simple as bow-d 'ye-do ? There 
are private battles for each of us in the mère casting a 
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shoe, which leaves as in the lurch. In fact, I hâve seen 
80 many countries that seeing bas grown to be a matter* 
of-course ; and l 've seen so many dead men that I 
hâve corne to connt my own life as a mère nothing." 

''Nevertheless, yoa must bave been personally in 
péril at certain times, and tbose particnlar dangers 
would be interesting if related by you." 

*'Perhaps so," answered tbe captain. 

^'Well, tell me tbe tbing tbat most stirred you. 
Don't be afraid. I won't tbink prou wanting in modesty 
even if you tell me some trait of beroism. Wben a 
man is certain of tbe comprebension of tbose in wbom 
be confides, may be not feel a certain pleasure in saying; 
'Ididtbat'?" 

^'l'U tell you a circumstance wbicb at times bas 
caused me some remorse. During our fifleen years of 
figbting, it never once bappened tbat I killed a man ex- 
cept in legitimate defcnce. We are formed in Une, we 
cbarge ; if we don't knock over tbose we meet tbey 
won't ask permission to bleed us ; tberefore we must 
slay not to be slain, and tbe conscience is easy. But, 
my dear monsieur, I did once take tbe life of a 
comrade under peculiar circumstances. Wben I reflect 
upon it tbe tbing troubles me; tbe convulsed face of 
tbe man comes back to me sometimes. You sball judge. 
It was during tbe retrcat from Moscow. We looked 
more like a berd of overdriven cattle tban tbe grand 
army of France. Farewell to discipline and banners ! 
every man was bis own master ; and tbe Emperor, as 
you migbt say, knew tbe point at which bis power 
stopped. Wben we arrived at Studzianka, a little vil- 
lage above the Beresina, we foond bams, hovels to 

8 
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pull down for firewood, potatoes in the ground, and « 
few beet-roots. For some time past we had met with 
neither houses nor yictuals; so the army Junketed. 
First corne, as you may suppose, were first served, and 
they ate up everything. I was among the last Hap- 
pily for me, I was hungry for nothing but sleep. I saw 
a bam, entered it, found a score of gênerais and supe- 
rior offîcers, ail men of great merit ; I say it without flat- 
tery, — Junot, Narbonne, the Emperor's aide-de-camp, 
in short, the bigwigs of the army. There were also a 
few private soldiers who would n't hâve given up their 
Btraw litter to a marshal of France. Some were asleep 
standing, leaning against the wall for want of room; 
others lay stretched on the floor, and ail were so huddled 
together to keep warm that I looked in vain for a cor- 
ner to stow myself. There was I, stepping, I might 
say, over a floor of men ; some groaned, others said 
nothing, but no one made room for me ; they would n't 
bave moved to avoid a cannon-ball, and they certainlj' 
were not obliged to follow the rules of a décent and 
puérile civility. I saw, at last, at the farther end of the 
barn, a sort of interior roof, on which no oue had had 
the wit, or perhaps the strength, to clamber. I got up 
there and settled myself; lying at full length, I could 
look down upon the men below me, stretched out llke 
calves. That melancholy sight almost made me laugh. 
Some were gnawiug frozen carrots and expressing a sort 
of animal pleasure ; the gênerais, wrapped in shabby 
shawls, were snoring like thunder. A buming pine- 
knot lighted up the barn ; if it had set fire to the place 
no one would hâve risen to put it out. I lay on my 
back, and before going to sleep, I naturally cast my ejea 
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gbove me ; there I beheld the main beam, which sup- 
ported tlie Joists on which the roof rested, swaying gen- 
% from east to west — tbat carsed beam was actaaily 
dancing ! ' Messieurs,' I said, ^ there 's a comrade out- 
side who wants to warm himself at our expense.' The 
beam was on the point of falling. ^ Messieurs I Mes- 
sieurs ! we shall be killed ; look at the beam I ' cried I, 
loud enongh to roose my bedfellows. Monsieur, they 
did look at the beam ; but those who had been asleep 
tumed over and slept again, and those who were eating 
never so much as answered me. Seeing this, I was 
foroed to leave my nook at the risk of another man's 
taking it, for I felt bound to save such a nest of heroes. 
I ran ont, tumed the angle of the bam, and spied a tall 
devil of a Wurtemberger, who was dragging at the beam 
with a certain enthusiasm. ^ Let go ! let go I ' I cried, to 
make him understand he must stop that work. ^ Get out 
of my sight, or I '11 strike you dead,' he said in German. 
* Get out of my sight, indeed I ' I answered ; * that 's not 
the point ; ' and I took his own gun, which he had laid 
on the ground, and shot him through the body ; then I 
tumed in and went to sleep. That 's the whole of it." 

^^ It was a case of legitimate defence, directed against 
one man for the safety of many ; you can't reproaoh 
yourself with that," said Benassis. 

'^The others," resumed Grenestas, "thonght it was 
some notion of mine ; but notion or not, many of thoee 
men are sleeping to-day in opulent mansions without a 
feeling of gratitude in their hearts." 

'* Do you do good merely for the sake of that exort»* 
tant interest called gratitude?" said Benassis, laughp 
ing. "That'Busuiy." 
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** I know yerj well/' said Genestas, '^ that the merit 
of a good deed évaporâtes with the first profit we dérive 
fh>m it. Even to relate it is to draw a dividend of 
Belf-love, which is wortii as mnch to us as gratitude. 
Still, if a modest man keeps silence, the obliged party 
will never speak of the obligation. According to jour 
theory, the people need good examples ; and if every- 
bodj keeps silence, where will jou find them ? Another 
thingl if onr poor pontonier, who saved the French 
army at Beresina, and has never had a chance to tell 
his deed to his own advantage, had lost the use of his 
hands, would his sensé of duty falfilled give him his 
dailj bread? Answer me that, philosopher.'' 

'' Perhaps there 's no hard and fast law in morality,^ 
said Benassis; ^'but such an idea is dangerons; it 
allows selfishness to interpret cases of conscience to its 
own advantage. Listen to me, captain ; is n't the man 
who strictly obeys the principles of morality greater 
than he who lays them aside, though it be firom neces- 
sity? Our pontonier, utterly helpless and dying from 
himger, is sublime with the sublimity of Homer, is he 
not? Human life is doubtless the trial-scene of virtae 
as it is of genius, — both demanded by a better world. 
Virtue and genius seem to me the noblest formé of the 
complète and unfailing self-devotion which Jésus Christ 
came into the world to teach to man. Genius continues 
poor, while it lights that world ; virtue keeps silence, 
as she sacrifices herself for the good of others." 

'^ Agreed, monsieur,'' said Genestas ; '' but the earth 
is inhabited by men and not by angels ; we are none of 
us perfect." 

" You are right," replied Benassis. " For myself, I 
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bave grossly abased the facalty of wrong-doing. Bat 
oaght we not to strain after perfectiou ? Is not virtae 
a noble idéal whlch the soûl should contemplate anceas- 
ingly as its celestial model ? " 

" Amen," said the soldier. " I grant your position. 
A virtuous man is a noble sight ; bat admit also that 
virtae is a divinity who may, in ail honor, allow herself 
a little haman conversation." 

'' Ah, monsieur," said the doctor, smiling with a sort 
of bitter melancholy, ^' yours is the indulgence of one 
who is at peace with himself. I am stem as one who 
sees the stains upon his life which mast be washed 
away." 

The riders had now reached a cottage standing near 
the brink of the torrent. The doctor entered it ; Gre- 
nestas remained at the threshold of the door, looking 
first at the sparkling landscape before him and then to 
the interior of the cottage, where a man was lying in 
bed. After examining the patient, Benassis saddenly 
exclaimed : — 

" I need n*t corne hère any more, my good woman, 
if you don't do what I order. Yoa bave given bread 
to your husband — do yoa want to kiU him? What 
the mischief I if yoa let him swallow anything but his 
dog-grass infusion I won't set my foot in hère again, 
and you may go and get a physician where you please." 

*' But, my dear Monsieur Benassis, my poor old man 
cried with hunger ; when a man bas n't had anything in 
bis stomach for fifbee^ days — " 

** Now, then, do you mean to listen to me ? If yoa let 
your man eat a single mouthfbl of bread antil I allow him 
nourishment, you 'U kiU him — do yoa hear me?'' 
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<<I II deny him eyeiything, my dear good monsieur. 
Is he any better?" she asked, following the doctor to 
the door. 

*'No ; youVe made him worse by giving him things 
to eat. Can't I indace you, thonghtless creatore that 
you are, not to feed people who mast live]on a diet? 
Peasants are incorrigible/' he added, turning to Genes- 
tas ; *' if a patient has n't eaten anything for some days, 
they think he 'Il die, and they staff him with soup and 
wine. Hère 's a foolish woman who has nearly killed 
her husband." 

<' Eilled my husband I what, with a poor little sop of 
bread and wine?" 

'^ Exactly, my good woman ; I am astonished to find 
him alive afber the little sop you gave him. Don't for* 
get, now, to do precisely as I tell you." 

''Oh! my dear Monsieur Benassis, l'd rather die 
myself than fail this time." 

*' Well, we shall see. To-morrow aftemoon l 'U come 
again and bleed him." 

'' Let us follow the stream on foot," said Benassis to 
Genestas ; '' from hère to the bouse where I am going 
there is no bridle-path. The little boy of thèse people 
will hold our horses. Admire our lovel}^ valle}^," he 
said presently ; '' is n't it like an English garden ? We 
are going to the house of a workman who is inconsola- 
ble for the loss of a child. His eldest son, whcn still 
a lad, wished to do a man's work ; during the last har- 
vest the poor boy exceeded his strength, and he died 
of debility at the end of the autumn. It is the first 
time I baye met with the patemal sentiment so fully 
developed. The peasants usually regret their dead 
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as tbe loaa of some useflil thing whlch added to their 
meana of sapport; and grief ia apportioned to the 
1^. Tbe child when adult becomes a revenue to 
the father. But tliis poor man loved his son. ' Noth- 
ing can console me for this loss,' be said to me one day 
when I found him in a field, standing stock still, lean- 
ing on bis scythe, forgetful of bis work, and holding ia 
bis band tbo whetstone wbicb he had taken ont to ase, 
bnt was not using. He bas nerer again spoken of bis 
grief; but he bas grown tacîtum and ailing. To-day 
one of bia little giris is III." 

As tbey talked, BenassiB and bis gnest reacbed a 
little house standing on s paved road tbat led to a tan- 
mill. Tberet under some willows, they saw a man about 
forty years of âge, who was standing still, eatjog a 
pièce of bread, nibbed orer with garlic. 

" Well, Gasnier, is the little giri botter?" 

"I don't know, monsieur," be answered, witJi a 
gloomy air ; " you '11 see tor yonreclf ; my wife is with 
her. I fear death bas set foot witbin my house to cany 
them aU anay fVum me, in apite of yonr care." 

" Death does not take np its abode in any honse, 
Gasnier ; it bas not tbe time. Don't lose courage." 

Benaasia went into the house, foUowed by the father, 
Half an hour later be came ont, accompanied by the 
motber, to wbom he said ; — 

" Don't be the least nneasy ; do exaotly irhat I hâve 
told yon to do ; sbe is saved." 

*' If ail this bores you," said tbe doctor to Geneatas, as 
tbey mounted tbeir horaes, " I will pat yon into the road 
to the village, and yoa can easily flnd yoor way borne." 
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" No ; on my word of honor, it does not bore me.*' 

'^ But 3'ou will everjwhere see cottages that are aU 
alike. Nothing is apparentlj more monotonous than 
the country.** 

<< Let us go on," said the soldier. 

For seyeral hours they rode about the country, tray- 
ersing the whole breadth of the district, and retummg 
in the aftemoon to the part nearest the village. 

" Now I must go down there," said the doetor to 
Genestas, pointing to a spot surrounded by elms. 
*' Those trees are possibly two hundred years old," he 
added. '^The woman for whom a lad came to fetch 
me last evening, saying she had tumed white, lives 
there." 

*' Was it anything dangerous?'* 

"No," said Benassis, "merely the resuit of preg- 
nancy. She is in her last month, and women are 
subject to spasms at that time. But, as a matter of 
précaution, I must see that nothing alarming super- 
yenes ; I shall deHver her myself. Besides, if we go 
there, I can show you one of our new industries, a 
brick-field. The road is good; will you gallop?" 

"Can your horse keep up with mine?" said Genes- 
tas, as he called to his beast, "On, Neptune I " 

In the twinkling of an eye the captain was a hundred 
feet in advance, disappearing in a cloud of dust ; but in 
spite of his horse's speed he heard the doetor at his 
side. Benassis said a word to his animal, and shot 
beyond the captain, who rejoined him only at the brick- 
field, where he found the doetor quietly fastenlng his 
horse to the staple of a log-fence. 

"The devil take you!" cried Genestas, looking at 
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the doctor's horse, wbich neither sweated nor panted, 
'^what kind of animal is that?" 

'^ Ah!" replied Benassis, laughing, ^'you took him 
for a screw. The histoiy of the noble beast is too long 
to tell jou now : suffice it to say, Boastan is a trae 
barb fh>m the Atlas, and a barb is the eqaal of an 
Arab. Mine goes up the mountain-side at ftiU gallop 
without turning a hair, and trots with a sure foot along 
the précipices. He was a gifb well-eamed, moreover. 
A father gave him to me in retum for the life of his 
daaghter, one of the richest heiresses in Europe, whom 
I found djing on the road to Savoie. If I were to tell 
you how I cured that young woman, you would set me 
down for a quack. Hey ! I hear the bells of horses 
and the roU of a cart along the road ; let's see if it is 
Vigneau himself : if it is, look well at the man.*' 

Presently the captain saw four enormous horses har- 
nessed like those owned by the well-to-do farmers of 
Brie. The woollen ear-knots, the bells, the leathem 
straps, ail had a comfortable sort of spruceness. In 
the huge waggon, painted blue, stood a stout, chubby- 
cheeked lad, browned by the sun, who whistled as he 
held his whip like a soldier presenting arms. 

*^No; it is only the waggoner," said Benassis. 
''But Just admire how the industrial well-being of the 
master is reflected everywhere, even in the equipment 
of his cart and cartman. Is n't that an indication of a 
commercial intelligence somewhat rare in the depths of 
a country district?" 

'^ Yes, indeed ; it ail looks well set-up,'' replied the 
Boldier. 

'' Just so: Vigneau owns two snch teams; besîdes 
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which he has a little oob on which he goes about 
attending to bis afikirs; for bis bosiness bas now 
spread pretty far. Four years ago tbe man owned 
notbing, — l'm mistaken, be owned debts. But let us 
gobi/' 

*' My kd/' said Benassis to tbe cartman, '* Madame 
Vigneau is of course at borne ? " 

''Monsieur, sbe is in tbe garden. I saw ber just 
now, over tbe bedge. l'U tell ber you are bere/' 

Tbe captain followed Benassis, wbo led bim across a 
wide pièce of ground sbut in by bedges. In a corner 
of tbe enclosure was a mound of wbite eartb, and tbe 
potter's clay necessar}' to tbe fabrication of bricks and 
tiles. On anotber side were piles of fagots and eut wood 
to supply tbe fumaces ; fartber on, in an open space 
fenced witb burdlcs, several workmen were crushing 
wbite stones, or manipulating tbe clay for bricks. Fa- 
dng tbe entrance, and under tbe great elms, tbe manu- 
facture of tiles, botb round and square, was carried on 
in a large bail, as it were, of sbade and verdure, closed 
in by tbe roof of tbe drying-bouse ; near whicb was seen 
tbe kiln witb its deep jaws, its long sbovels, its black 
and sunken patbway. Parallel witb tbese buildings 
stood anotber, of somewbat squalid appearance, whicb 
served as a dwelling-house for tbe family, and witb 
wbicb tbe coacb-bouse, stables, cattle-sbeds, and barns 
were connected. Pigs and poultry roamed about tbe 
wide enclosure; but tbe cleanliness of tbe différent 
establishments, and tbe repair in wbicb ail were kept, 
testified to tbe vigilance of a master. 

"The predecessor of Vigneau," said Benassis, "was 
a misérable fellow, an idler wbo cared for notbing but 
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drink. Formerly a jonmeyman, he knew how to beat 
the fhrnace and shape his bricks, but tbat was ail ; be 
bad neitber activity nor commercial intelligence. If no 
one came to buy bis mercbandise, be let it stay wbere it 
was till it deteriorated and became a total loss. He was 
always at starvation point His wife, wbom be rendered 
balf-idiotic by ill-nsage, grovelled in wretcbedness. Tbe 
laziness, the misérable stupidity of tbe man made me so 
nnbappy, and tbe sigbt of tbe brickyard was so disa- 
greeable to me, tbat I avoided passing tbis way. Fort- 
nnately tbe man bad an attack of paralysis, and I sent 
bim to tbe bospital at Grenoble. Tbe owner of tbe 
property, sceing tbe condition it was in^ consented to 
take back tbe lease witbout discussion, and I looked 
abont for new tenants willing to sbare in tbe improve- 
ments I wished to introduce tbroughout ail tbe village 
industries. Tbe busband of a lady's maid of Madame 
Gravier, a poor journeyman, eaming very poor wages 
from tbe potter for wbom be worked, and wbo could 
Bcarcety support bis family, listened to my advice. He 
bad tbe courage to bure tbe brick-field without baving a 
penny in band. He came bere, taught bis wife and tbe 
old mother of bis wife, and bis own motber, bow to sbape 
tbe bricks, and made tbem bis workmen. Upon my word 
of bonor, I don't see bow tbey ever managed. Proba- 
ble' Vigneau borrowed wood to beat bis fbmace; be 
must bave gone at nigbt and fetcbed bis day by tbe 
bodful, and worked it by day ; in fact, he secretly dis- 
played a really bonndless energy; and tbe two old 
mothers, clotbed in rags, worked like negro-slaves. 
Vigneau managed to bake several batches, and passed 
bis first year eating bread wbicb was dearly bougbt by 
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the Bweat of àll their brows ; but he held firm. His 
courage, his patience, his capabilities, made him an 
object of interest to many persons, and he became 
known. Indefatîgable in his business, he went in the 
moming to Grenoble and sold his tiles and bricks, get- 
ting home towards the middle of the day, and going out 
again at night : he seemed to multiply himself at his 
work. 

*' Towards the end of the first year, he hired two 
young lads to help him. Seeîng that, I lent him some 
money. Well, monsieur, from year to year the condi- 
tion of the family has improved. By the second year, 
the old women shaped no more bricks, and crushed no 
more stones; they cultivated little gardens, made the 
Boup, mended the clothes, spun in the evening and 
gathered wood in the daytime. The young woman, 
who knows how to read and write, kecps the accounts. 
Vigneau bought a little horse on which he went about 
the neighborhood and got custom ; then he studied the 
art of brick-making, found means to manufacture the 
fine, white, square brick, and sold it below the ordinary 
price. When he set up his first cart his wife became 
almost élégant. Everything about his household was 
in keeping with his circumstances ; and he has always 
maintained order, economy, and cleanliness, — the gen- 
erative principles of his prosperity. Affcer a time, he 
emploj'ed six workmen, and paid them well; next, a 
cartman, putting his stables on a good footing : in short, 
little by little, by taxing his ingenuity, improving his 
work, and extendîng his business, he has arrived at ease 
and a compétence. Last year he bought the brickyard ; 
next year he will rebuild his house. At the présent time, 
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the whole familj are bealthy and well-clothed. The wife, 
formerlj pale and tbin, sharing, as she did, the cares and 
anxieties of the mast^r, is once more plump and fresh 
and pretty. The two old mothers are very happy, and 
attend to the minor détails of the housekeeping and 
the business. Labor has brought money ; and money, 
^y gîving peace of mind, has brought health, plenty, 
and happiness. Really, this household is, to me, the liv- 
ing epitome of my district, and of ail young commercial 
States. This brickyard, once so gloomy, empty, dirty, 
and unproductive, is now in full opération, much pat- 
ronized, animated, rich, and amply stocked. Large qnan- 
tities of wood are on hand, and ail the material needed 
for the coming season ; you know, of course, that brick- 
making can be carried on only during a part of the year, — 
from June to September. Is n't it a pleasure to see such 
activity? Vigneau has had a hand in every building 
that has gone up in the village. Always wide-awake, 
always coming and going about his business, always 
active, he is called by his townsmen the ' knight of 
duty.' " 1 

Benassis had scarcely finished speaking, when a well- 
dressed young woman, wearing a pretty cap, white 
stockings, a silk apron, and a pink dress, — an attire 
which recalled her former position of lady's-maid, — 
opened the iron gâte which led from the garden, and 
came forward as quickly as her condition would permit. 
The two friends went forward to meet her. Madame 
Vigneau was a plump and rather pretty woman, with 
a sunbumt skin, whose natural complexion, however» 

1 Le déyonnt, deroirmnt: compagnon da devoir. — Dkt. Hist. d*Ar 
goty L. Lâichey. An Msociation of worklng-men. — Littré. 
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must bave been fair. Though her forehead showed a 
few Unes, the traces of her former povertyi her ooan- 
tenance was happy and prepossessing. 

'^ Monsieur Benassis," she said, in a pleading tone 
of Yoice, as she saw him panse, '^ won't you do me the 
honor to rest awhile in my honse ? " 

" Willingly," he said ; " go in, captain." 

*'You gentlemen must bave found it very warm. 
WiU you take a little milk, or wine? Monsieur Be- 
nassis, do taste the wine my husband bas had the kind- 
ness to get for my confinement. You can tell me if it 
is good." 

*^ You bave a good man for a husband/' 

"Yes, monsieur," she said calmly, tuming round; 
" my lot is a rich one." 

''We will not take anything. Madame Vigneau; I 
only came to see that notbing serions had bappened 
to you." 

*' Notbing," she said; "I was, as you see, at work 
in the gardcn, for the sake of doing sometbing." 

At tbis moment, the two mothers came in to see 
Benassis, and the waggoner stood still in the court- 
yard, in a position that enabled him to gaze at the 
doctor. 

^' Come, give me your band," said Benassis to Ma- 
dame Vigneau. 

He felt the young woman's puise with scrupulous 
attention, remaining silent and tbougbtful. Meanwbile 
the tbree women examined the captain with the naive 
curiosity that country people feel no shame in exbibiting. 

" You can*t be better," exclaimed the doctor gayly. 

" Will she be confined soon? " cried the two mothers. 
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" Thîs week, no doubt. Vigneau is ont? *' he asked, 
after a pause. 

"Yes, monsieur,'* replîed the young wife; "he 
wants to attend to ail his afiairs so that he can stay at 
home when I am 111, the dear man." 

" Well, my children, you'll prosper. Keep on mak- 
ing a fortune, and making a family." 

Genestas was fuU of admiration for the neatness that 
reigned inside the house, though it was almost in ruins 
withoat. Seeing his surprise, Benassis said to him : — 

" There is no one like Madame Vigneau for making 
a good home about hcr. I wish several people in the 
village would come hère and take a lesson.'* 

The wife tumed her head away, blushing; but the 
two mothers let their faces beam with the pleasure they 
felt at the doetor's praises. AU three accompanied 
him to the place where the horses were standing. 

*'Well," said Benassis, addressing the two old wo- 
men, *'you are very happy, are not you? Don't you 
long to be grandmothers ? " 

"Ah! don't speak of it," said the young woman; 
"they provoke me so! My two mothers want a boy, 
my husband wishes for a little girl. I think it will be 
very difficult to please them ail." 

*' But you — what do you want?" asked Benassis, 
laughing. 

*' Ah, monsieur, I want a child." 

" See, she is already a mother," said the doctor to 
the soldier, as he look his horse by the bridle. 

"Adieu, Monsieur Benassis," said the j^oung woman, 
" my husband will be very sorry he was away when he 
hears that you hâve been hère." 
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^^ He woii*t forget to send my thousand tiles to the 
Granges-aux-Belles? " 

** You know he would pat aside eveiy other order 
for jours. His greatest regret is that he has to let 
you pay him ; but I tell him that your money brings 
happiness, — and so it does." 

'* Good-by," said Benassîs. 

The three women, the waggoner, and two workmen 
who came out of the brickyard, remained in a group 
near the log-fence, so as to enjoy his présence to the 
last moment ; as we ail are apt to do with our cherishcd 
friends. The inspirations of the heart are alike everj'- 
where ; the same sweet customs of frîendship are found 
in every land. 

Looking at the position of the sun, Benassis said to 
his companion : " We hâve still two hours of daylight, 
and if you are not very hungry we wiU go and see a 
charming young créature, to whom I usually givc the 
time that is lefb between the last yisit I hâve to pay and 
my dinner hour. They call her, in the district, my 
' good friend ; ' but you arc not to think that this title, 
«-used in thèse parts to mean a future wife — covers 
or implies the slightest scandai. Although my care of 
this poor girl has made her the object of a quite con- 
ceivable jealousy, yet the opinion held by ail as to my 
character prevents any evil suppositions. If none can 
understand the whim to which I seem to hâve yielded 
in giving the Fosseuse a small income, so that she may 
live without being obliged to work, they nevertheless, 
one and ail, believe in her virtue ; and evcr}' one knows 
that if my affection for her passed the limits of friendly 
interest, I should not hesitate to marry her. But," 
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added the doctor, forcing a smile, '' neither in this dis- 
trict nor elsewhere, does there exist a wife for me. A 
very warm-hearted man feels an unconquerable need to 
attach himself to one thlng, or to one being, among the 
many things and beings that surround hîm, — above ail 
when, to bim, life is a désert. For that reason, mon- 
sieur, we should always judge favorably of a man who 
loves his horse or his dog. Among the suflTering flock 
which fate bas oonfided to my care, this poor sick girl 
is to me what the sun is to my own land, my native 
Languedoc ; or the pet lamb the shepherd maidens deck 
with faded ribbons, to whom they talk as they let them 
browse along the wheat-fields, and whose lagging step 
even the sheep-dog never hastens." 

While sapng thèse words, Benassîs remained stand- 
ing, his hand on his horse's mane, abont to mount and 
yet not mounting, as if the feelings that moved him 
were incompatible with any violent action. 

" Come," he said, " come and see her. To take you 
there proves, does it not? that I treat her like a sister.*' 

When they had both mounted, Genestas said to the 
doctor : " Am I indiscreet in asking you for some in- 
formation about your Fosseuse? Among the many 
lives you bave made known to me, hers cannot be the 
least interesting." 

" Monsieur," said Benassis, stopping his horse, " per- 
haps you cannot share the interest with which the Fos- 
seuse inspires me. Her destiny resembles mine ; we 
hâve both missed our vocation ; the feelings I bave for 
her, the émotions I pass through when I see her, are 
caused by the similarity of our fate. When you entered 
the career of arms you either foUowed your inclinations 

9 
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or you came to like jour profession; otherwise yoa 
would not hâve stayed until your présent âge nnder 
the galling yoke of military discipline ; you can there- 
fore comprehend neither the saflTerings of a soûl whose 
desires are ever revivîng and forever disappointed, nor 
the ceaseless grief of a being forccd to live outside 
the pale of his own sphère. Such sufferings remain a 
secret between the human soûl and God, who sends the 
affliction ; for thev alone know the force of the émotions 
caused by the adverse circumstances of life. Yet you 
yourself, a witness hardened to the sight of misfortunes 
produced by a long war, hâve you never felt a sadness 
in your heart as you looked at a tree whose leavcs were 
yellow in the spring-tîme, — a tree that languished and 
died because it stood on ground where the conditions 
necessary to its development were lacking? When I 
was a lad of twenty, the passive melancholy of a stunted 
plant was grievous to me ; and now I turn my head 
fh)m the sight. My j'outhful distress was a vague pre- 
sentiment of the sorrows of my maiihood ; a sort of 
sympathy between m}' présent and the future I instinct- 
îvely perceived in that vegetable life, withering untimely 
before the appointed end of things and men." 

*' I thought, when I saw how good you are, that you 
had suffered." 

"You see, monsieur," resumed the doctor, making 
no reply to Genestas's words, " that to speak of the 
Fosseuse is to speak of myself. The Fosseuse is a plant 
exiled from its native soil, — a human plant, consumed 
by sad or searching thoughts which live and multiply on 
one another. The poor girl is always ailing. In her, 
the spirit kills the body. Could I look coldly upon the 
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feeble creatare, a prey to the greatest and the least- 
comprehended angaish that there is in this selfish world, 
when I, a man, inared to snffering, am tempted night 
after night to refhse to bear the barden of sach sorrow 
any longer? Perhaps I shoald refuse, were it not for a 
thonght which soothes my angaish and fills my heart 
with sweet illusions. Even if ail were not the children 
of one Grod, stiU, the Fossense woold be my sister in 
suffering." 

Benassis pressed the flanks of his horse and rode 
rapidly forward, as if he feared to continue a conversa- 
tion thus begun. 

^^ Monsieur," he resnmed, when the horses were again 
trotting together, ^^ Nature bas, so to speak, created this 
poor girl for suflfering, just as she créâtes other women 
for pleasure. In observing such prédestinations it \s 
impossible not to believe in another life. Everything 
reacts upon the Fossense : if the weather is gray and 
sombre, she is sad and weeps with the skies, — that k 
her own expression. She sings with the birds, grows 
calm and serene with the blue heavens; she is even 
beautiful on a lovely day. A délicate perfhme is to her 
an almost inexhaustible pleasure. I bave seen her, the 
livelong day, enjoying the fragrance of mignonette after 
one of those rainy momings which draw ont the sonl 
of flowers and give to the day I know not what of fresh- 
ness and brilliancy ; on such days she expands with na- 
ture and the blossomîng plants. If the atmosphère is 
heavy and electrical, she is nervously excited and can- 
not be calmed ; she goes to bed, and complains of many 
différent ills without knowing what is the matter with 
her. lî 1 question her, she says her bones are soften- 
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iog, or that her flesh îs tarning to water. Durîng the 
period of such inanimation, she is conscious of life only 
through snffering. Her heart is oatside of her, — to give 
you another of her sayings. Sometimes I find the poor 
girl weeping at the soene our moantaîns give at sunset^ 
when innumerable magnificent clouds cluster about their 
golden peaks. * Wh}' do you weep, my child ? ' I say 
to her. ' I do not know,' she answers ; ' I am like one 
bewildered by looking up there. I don't know whcre I 
am, I see so far.' ' What do you see? ' ' Monsieur, I 
cannot tell it to you.' There is no use in questioning 
her further, you cannot get a word from her ; she will 
give you glanoes full of thoughts, or she will remain, 
with moist ej'es, mute and visibly coUecting herself in 
méditation. Her absorption of mind is so great that it 
communicates itself to others ; at least it acts upon me 
like a cloud overcharged with electricity. I pressed her 
one day with questions. With ail my will I desircd to 
talk with her, and I said a few sharp words ; well, she 
burst into tears. At other times she is gay, attractive, 
smiling, busy, intelligent, and sparkling ; she converses 
with pleasure, and expresses new and original ideas. 
She is, however, incapable of settling to any regular 
work ; if she goes to the fields, she spends hours in 
watching a flower, in looking at the colors of the water, 
or studying the picturesque marvels found in the depths 
of still, clear pools, — the bright mosaic of pebbles, 
earth, and sand, of water-plants and mosses, and those 
brown sédiments whose tones offer to the eye such curi- 
ons contrasts. When I first came to this place, the 
poor girl was wasting with hunger ; ashamed to eat the 
bread of others, she would not ask for charity nntil con- 
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Btrained to do so bj the extremity of saffering. Some- 
times shame gave her energy, and for a few days she 
worked in the fields; but her strength was soon ex- 
hausted, and illness obliged her to give up a labor she 
had scarcely begun. No sooner was she better, than 
she went to a neighboring farm and asked for the care 
of the cattle ; but afber fulfilling the duty for a while 
with intelligence, she suddenly left it and went away» 
without giving any reason. The regular daily labor 
was doubtless too heavy a yoke for one whose whole 
nature is independent and capricious. Then she took 
to searching for truffles and mushrooms, which she sold 
in Grenoble. In town, tempted by gewgaws, she forgot 
her poverty as soon as she had a few coppers in her 
pocket, and bought ribbons and trumpery, without 
thinking of her bread on the morrow. Then, if some 
village girl coveted her brass cross, or the Jeannette 
heart with its velvet ribbon, she gave them readily, 
happy in bestowing pleasure ; for she lives by her heart. 
Thus, by tums beloved, pitîed, and despised, the poor 
girl suffered from everything ; from her idleness, from 
her beauty, from her coquetry, — for she is dainty, co- 
quettish^ and inquisitive ; in short, she is a woman, and 
yields to her tastes and impressions with the simplicity 
of a child. Tell her of some noble action, and she 
quivers and blushes, her bosom heaves, she weeps with 
joy ; speak to her of thieves and miscreants, and she is 
pale with terror. Nowhere can you find a nature more 
true, a heart more frank, an honesty more délicate than 
hers. Give her a hundred pièces of gold to take care 
of, and she wiU bury them in a corner and continue to 
beg her bread." 
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The doctor's voice changea as he said thèse words. 

** I wished to prove her, monsienr,*' he resumed, 
*^ and I repented it, — a test is a form of espial, or at 
least a species of distrust" 

Hère the doetor stopped, as if making some secret 
reflection, and he did not, therefore, observe the confu- 
sion into which thèse words had thrown his companion ; 
who to conceal his embarrassment stooped to discntan- 
gle the reins of Ms horse. Benassis soon went on, — 

^^ I should like to see mj Fosseuse married ; and 
would willingly give one of my farms to any wortby 
fellow who would make her happy ; and she could be 
made happy. Yes, the poor girl would love her childreu 
to madness, and ail her superabundant feelings would 
pour themselves into the one sentiment which to a 
woman includes them ail, — motherhood. But no man 
has yet pleased her. She has, however, a dangerous 
sensibility. She knows it, and admitted to me her ner- 
vous susceptibility when she saw that I perceived it 
She belongs to the small number of women in whom the 
slightest contact produces a perilous tremor ; for that 
reason, we ought to admire her discrétion and her 
womanly pride. She is as wild as a nightingale. Ah ! 
what a rich nature, monsieur! she was bom to be 
opulent and loved; she would hâve been so gracious 
and constant ! At the âge of twenty-two she is perish- 
ing, — a victim to the too-responsive fibres of an organ- 
ization which is over-strong or else too délicate. A 
love betrayed would drive her mad, my poor Fosseuse ! 
Afber studying her tempérament, and recognizing the 
gennine nature of her protracted nervous seizures, and 
her electric aspirations; after finding her in positive 
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harmony witb the flnctnations of the atmosphère and 
with the changes of the moon (a fact I hâve carefhUy 
verified), — I hâve taken charge of her, monsieur, as of 
a being apart from others, whose unhealthy existence 
could be anderstood by none but me. She is, as I hâve 
said to you, the lamb with ribbons. But yon will now 
see her ; this is her little house.** 

By this time they had gone a third of the way up the 
mountain along a terraced road bordered with shrubs, 
which they clLmbed at a foot-pace. At an angle where 
the road tums back upon itself, Genestas saw the house. 
The little dwelllng stands on one of the projecting 
cliffs of the mountain. A pretty sloping lawn of about 
three acres, planted with trees, across which a brook 
was flowing in cascades, was surrounded by a low 
wall, high enough to serve as enclosure but not so high 
as to shut ont the view. The house, built of brick, with 
a fiât roof which projected some feet, made a charming 
point in the landscape. It was of two stories, with the 
door and window-shutters painted green. Facing south, 
it was neither so wide nor so deep as to require any 
other openings than those on its front, whose rustic 
charm was simply that of excessive neatness. Follow- 
ing a German fashion, the projection of the eaves was 
lined with planks painted white. A few acacias in 
flower and other sweet-smelling trees, wild roses, climb- 
ing shrubs, a large walnut-tree which the axe had 
spared, and two or three weeping-willows planted near 
the brook, grew about the house. Behind it was a solid 
group of beeches and fîr-trees, making a dark back- 
ground, from which the pretty building sharply detached 
itself. At this time of day the air was fragrant with 
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the odors of the mountaîn and the garden. The sky, 
pore and tranqail, was cloudy near the horizon. In the 
distance, the peaks wei*e beginning to catch the rosy 
tints which the setting sun so ofben gives to them. At 
thîs height, the whole vallej can be seen from Grenoble 
to the circular rocky basin in whose depths lies the 
little lake which Genestas had crossed the evening be- 
fore. Above the house, and at some distance from it, 
is a line of poplars showing the direction of the road 
leading fVom the valley to the highway of Grenoble. 
The village, now obliquely crossed by the rays of the 
dedining sun, sparkled like a diamond, and reflccted in 
every pane of glass a ruby light which seemed to ripple 
over them. At the sight, Genestas stopped his horse, 
and pointed to the village manufactories, the new town, 
and the house of the Fossease. 

" Excepting always the victory of Wagram and Na- 
poleon's re-entrance to the Tuileries in 1815," he said, 
sighing, ^^ this gives me the highest émotions I hâve 
ever known. I owe this pleasure to you, monsieur ; for 
you havc taught me to know the beauties a man may 
find in the country." 

" Yes," said the doctor, smiling, ** it is better to build 
cities than to take them." 

'* Oh, monsieur I the taking of Moscow, and the sur- 
render of Mantua ! Don't you know what that was ? 
Is it not the glory of every one of us ? lî it were not for 
England, Frenchmen would hâve understood each other, 
and hs would not hâve fallen — our Emperor ! I may 
déclare to you now that I love him; he is dead, and," 
added the soldier, looking about him, — " there are no 
spies hère, — what a sovereign he was! He divined 
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fhe soûls of men. He woold bave put you in his coun- 
cil of State, for he was an administrator — and a great 
administrator, down to knowing how many cartridges 
were lefb in the box after a battle. Poor man ! while 
3'ou were telling me of your Fosseuse, I thought of him, 
lying dead at Saint Helena, — he ! Hein ! was that a 
climate and a dwelling fit for a man accustomed to live 
with his feet in the stirrups and his seat on a throne? 
They say he gardened there ! Damn it, he was n't bom 
to plant cabbages! But now we bave to serve the 
Bourbons, and serve them loyally, too ; for after ail, 
as you said yesterday, France is France." 

Uttering the last words, Genestas dismounted and 
mechanlcally imitated Benassîs, who fastened the bridle 
of his horse to a tree. 

^' Is it possible she is absent? " said the doctor, not 
seeîng the Fosseuse on the threshold of the door. 

They entered, and found no one on the ground-floor. 

'^ She must bave heard the steps of the horses," said 
Benassis, smiling, '^ and she bas run up to put on a 
ribbon, a belt, or some such frippery." 

He lefb Genestas by Mmself, and went upstaira to 
find her. 

The captain looked about the room. The walls were 
covered with gray paper scattered over with roses ; the 
floor had a straw matting, laid like a carpet The 
chairs and tables were of wood with the bark still on. 
Flower-stands, made of hoops wound with osier and 
filled with plants and mosses, omamented the room, 
whose Windows were draped with curtains of white 
cambric fringed with red. On the mantel-shelf was a 
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mirror, and a plain porcelain vase between two lamps ; 
before an armchair stood a footstool of fir-bark ; near 
it a table oovered with linen ak^ady eut ont, parts of 
shirts, a few gossets, and ail the apparatus of a sewing- 
woman, — basket, scissors, thread, and needles. Ail 
was clean and firesh, like a shell lately tossed by the sea 
npon a beach. On the other side of the passage, at 
the end of which was the staircase, Genestas found the 
kitchen : the apper floor, like the ground-floor, must 
therefore hâve had but two rooms. 

^^Don't be afraid," said Benassîs to the Fosseuse; 
** oome down." 

As he heard thèse words, Genestas hastily retreated 
to the salon, A yoang girl, slight and well-made, in a 
dress of pink cambrlc with tiny stripes, belted round the 
waist, now showed herself, blushing with modesty and 
shyness. Her face was not remarkable, exoept for a 
certain flatness of the features, — making it resemble the 
Cossack and Russian faces which the disasters of 1814 
hâve, unhappily, made popularly known in France. 
The Fosseuse had, like those northern peoples, a nose 
tumed upward and flattened at the end. Her mouth 
was wide, her chin small, her hands and arms red, her 
feet large and strong, like thosc of a peasant. Though 
constantl}'^ exposed to the harsh and drying winds and 
to the action of the sun and air, her complexion was 
pale, like that of a wilted plant. But this palencss 
made the îBXiQ interesting at the first glance ; and she 
had so sweet an expression in her blue eyes, snch grâce 
in her movements, and in her voice so much soûl, that 
notwithstanding the discrepancy between her features 
and the qualities Benassîs had attributed to her, the 
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oaptAia reoognized the ailing and capricioas creatare 
the doctor had pictured, a prey to the safferings of a 
nature balked of its development. 

After quickly mending the fine, made of peat and 
dried twigs, the Fosseuse sat down in the arm-chair, 
took the unfinished shirt and remained, half-bashful, 
under the eyes of the offlcer, not daring to look up, — 
calm apparently, though the quick heaving of her 
bosom, the beauty of which Genestas noticed, disdoeed 
her fear. 

^^ Well, my poor child, how are yon getting on with 
your work?" asked Benassis, pickmg up some pièces of 
the linen that was destined to become a shirt. 

The Fosseuse kx)ked at the doctor with a timid, snp- 
plicating air. 

^^Don'tsoold me, monsieur," she said; ^^IVe done 
nothing to-day, though the shirts were ordered by you 
for persons who are gi*eatly in need of them. But the 
weather was so fine I went to walk. l've gathered 
you a quantity of mushrooms and some white truffles, 
which I carried to Jacquotte. She was very glad to get 
them, for it seems you hâve people to dinner. I was 
80 glad that I guessed right ; soroething told me to go 
and gather thcm." And she began to sew. 

^' You hâve a very pretty house, mademoiselle," said 
Genestas. 

'^It is not mine, monsieur," she answered, looking 
at the stranger with eyes that seemed to blush, ^^ it 
belongs to Monsieur Benassis." And she soflly tumed 
her eyes upon the doctor. 

** You know very well, my child," he said, taking her 
hand, '^ that no one will ever tum you out of it." 
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The Fosseose rose with a hasty movement and left 
the room. 

" Well? " said the doctor to the soldier, " what do 
you think of her?" 

^' I must saj/' answered Genestas, '^ that she strangely 
interests me. You hâve indeed made her a pretty 
nest" 

" Bah I a fifteen or twenty sous paper — well chosen, 
I admit; that 's ail. The furniture does not amount 
to much; it was ail made by my basket-maker, who 
wished to show his gratitude. The Fosseuse herself 
made the curtains with a few yards of ealico. The 
house and its simple fittings strike j^ou as pretty be- 
cause you see them on a mountain slope, in a lonely 
région where you did not expect to find any fitness of 
things. The secret of this charm is in the sort of har- 
mony which reigns between the house and Nature 
which has bronght together the brooks and a few well- 
groupcd trees, and has carpeted the little lawn with 
her finest grasses, her fragrant strawberry-plants, and 
the pretty violets — Well, what was the matter?" he 
added, addressing the Fosseuse, who now returned. 

*' Nothing, nothing," she answered ; *' I thought one 
of my hens was missing." 

She was not telling the truth, but the doctor alone 
noticed it. He whispered in her ear, — 

*' You hâve been crying? " 

" Why do you say those things to me before other 
people?" she answered. 

^^Mademoiselle," said Genestas, ''you make a great 
mistake by living hère alone ; in such a pretty cage as 
this you ought to hâve a husband.'' 
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'* That is tnie/' she said, '^ but how can it be helped? 
I am poor, and I am difficalt to please. I don't feel 
indined to carry a man's dinner to the fields ; nor to 
drag a baDd-cart; nor to feel tbe poverty of tbose I 
migbt love, and be nnable to remove it ; nor jet to bold 
cbildren in my arms ail day, and mend a man's ragged 
clothing. Monsieur le curé tells me snch tboughts are 
not Christian. I know that ; but what 's to be done ? 
Some days I would rather eat dry bread than hâve to 
prépare my dinner. Would you hâve me burden a man 
with my defects ? He might wear himself out trying to 
satisfy my caprices ; and that would n't be just. Bah ! 
fate bas flung me a hard lot, and I must carr}' it alone." 

'^ Besides, she was born a do-nothing, my poor Fos- 
seuse," said Benassis, '^ and we must take her as she is. 
But what she tells you only means she has never loved 
any one y et," he added, laughing. 

Then he rose, and went out a moment on the lawn. 

*' You must love Monsieur Benassis very much,'' 
Genestas said to the young girl. 

'^ Oh, yes, monsieur! and there are many people in 
the district, like myself, who would gladly eut them- 
selves in pièces for him. But he who cures others has 
something within himself that nothing can cure. You 
are his friend; perhaps you know what it is? Who 
could bave wounded a man like him? — the true image 
of the good 6od upon earth ! I know many hère who 
believe their wheat grows better if he has passed by the 
fields." 

" And you, do you believe it? '* 

" I, monsieur, when I bave seen him — " She seemed 
to hesitate, then she added, '^ I am happ}^ for the rest 
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of the day." She bowed her head, and began to ply 
her needle with singalar deftness. 

'^ Well, bas the captain been telling yoa taies of 
Napoléon?" asked the doctor, re-enterîng. 

^^ Has monsieor ever seen the Emperor?" crîed the 
Fosseuse, gazing into the face of the officer with pas- 
sioDate carioeity. 

^'Bless me! yes/* said Grenestas, ^*a thousand 
tîmes 1 " 

^' Ah I I wish I ooold know something about the 
annyl" 

"Perhaps to-morrow we will corne and take our 
momlng coffee with yoa, and then yoa shall hear ^ some- 
thing aboat the anny,' my child," said Benassis, taking 
her by the neck and kissing her brow. '^She is my 
daughter/' he added, turning to Genestas. '^ If I havc 
not klsscd her on the forehead I miss something from 
my daily life.** 

The Fosseuse pressed bis hand, and said in a low 
voice, '* Oh, how good yoa are ! " They lefl her, but 
she followed to see them moant. When Genestas was 
in the saddle, she whispered in Benassis's ear, '^ Who 
is he?" 

*' Ha ! ha ! " replied the doctor, patting his foot in 
the stirrup, '' a hasband for yoa, perhaps." 

She remained standing, and watched them as they 
rode down the winding way. When they had passed 
below the garden they saw hier, perched on a heap of 
stones, and watching still to give them a last nod. 

" Monsieur, thei*e is something very extraordinary 
aboat that girl," said Genestas to the doctor, when they 
were at some distance ûx>m the hoase. 



" .S7'd' firmicJ fo he^ifjtc. theu she added, ' I am happy 

for tbe rest or tbe dav. ' " 
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" Tes, is there not? I hâve told myself a score of 
times that she would make a charming wife ; bat I can- 
not love her otherwise than as we love a sister or a 
mother ; my heart is dead/' 

^'Has she anj relations?" asked Gknestas. ^Who 
were her father and mother? " 

^^ Oh, it is qaite a history," said Benassis. '^ She has 
neither father nor mother nor relatives. Her very name 
has an interest for me. The Fosseuse was bom in thîs 
village. Her father, a laborer of Saint-Lanrent du Pont, 
was called the Fosseor, no doabt an abbreviation oî/oS" 
soyeur, becanse the oflQce of grave-digger had been 
from time immémorial in his family. There is ail the 
gloom of a cemetery in that name. According to an 
old Roman custom, still nsed hère as in other parts of 
France, which consists in giving to women the names 
of their husbands, with the féminine termination of the 
words, this girl is called the Fosseuse fh)m Fosseor, 
her father's name. The laborer married, for love, the 
lady's maid of a certain coantess, whose property is not 
many miles from this district. Hère, as in most country 
régions, the passion of love coants for little in mar- 
riage. As a gênerai thing the peasant wants a wife 
to bear him children, to make him good soup and bring 
it to the fields, to spln the cloth for his shirts, and mend 
his coats. For a long time, no snch event as a marriage 
for love had happened in this valley, where it often 
happens that a young man will leave his betrothed for 
some richer girl who has three or four more acres of 
land. The fate of the Fosseur and his wife was not 
BuflQciently happy to wean the country-people from such 
selfish calculations. La Fosseuse, the mother, was a 
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handsome woman, who died in gîving bîrth to hep 
daughter. The husband took his loss so mach to heart 
that he was dead within a jear, leaving nothing what- 
ever to his child but her feeble and precarious life. 
The little girl was charitably cared for by a neighbor, 
who brought her up till she was nine years old ; by that 
time, her support became too heavy an expense for the 
worthy woman, and the child was sent to beg ou the 
highroad at the season of the year when travellers pass 
this way. It happened that the orphan begged at the 
château of the countess, and was kept there in memory 
of her mother. She was trained to become in time the 
waiting-maid of the daughter of the house, who was 
married five years later. Meantime, the poor child fell 
a victim to the caprices of rich people, who for the 
most part are neither gracious nor consistent in their 
generosity ; benevolent by fits and starts, now patrons, 
then friends, often masters, they make the already false 
position of orphan children in whom they take an in- 
terest, still more false ; the}' thoughtlessly toy with their 
hearts and lives and future carccrs, regarding them as 
of little account. The Fosseuse became at first almost 
the companion of the young heiress ; she was tanght 
to read and write, and her future mistress somctimes 
amused herself by giving the girl music lessons. By 
tums lady's-maid and companion, her masters made 
an incomplète being of her. She contracted a taste for 
luxury and fine clothes, and acquired manners that 
were out of keeping with her real position. Since then, 
misfortunes hâve harshly tutored her spirit, but they 
hâve never effaced its sensé of belonging to a better 
destiny. At last, one day, one fatal day, the young 
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countess, then married, discovered the girl, who bj that 
time was only her waiting-maid, decked ont in one of 
her ball-dresses and dancing before a glass. The or- 
phan, just sixteen years old, was pitilessly sent away. 
Her indolence drove her back into poverty ; she wan- 
dered abont the roads, begging or working in the man- 
ner I told you. Often she thought of Jumping into the 
water, — sometimes of giving herself to the first-comer ; 
the greater part of the time she lay in the sun at the 
foot of a wall, thonghtful and gloomy, with her head 
in the grass. Travellers nsed to fling her a few sous, 
just because she asked for nothing. For a whole year 
she was in the hospital at Annecj', after a laborious 
harvest, at which she had worked beyond her strength 
in the hope of killing herself. You should hear her tell 
of her feelings and ideas during this period of her life ; 
her confidences are oflen very curious. She came back 
to this valley about the time I resolved to settle hère. 
Wishing to understand the morale of ail my people, 
I studied her character, which interested me; then, 
after discovering her organic imperfections, I resolved 
to take care of the poor girl. Perhaps in time she will 
get accustomed to work at her needle ; but in any case, 
I hâve made a pro\ision for her." 

" She is very lonely up there," saîd Genestas. 

*' No," replied Benassis ; " one of my shepherd- 
women sleeps in her house. You did not notice my 
farm buildings which are above the house, for they are 
hiddcn among the fir-trees. Oh, she is perfectJy safe. 
Besides, we hâve no lawless fellows in our valley ; îf, 
by chance, one turns up, I send him to the army ; they 
make excellent soldiers." 

10 
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^' Poor girl ! *' said Genestas. 

"The countiy-people don't pity her,** replied the 
doctor. "On the contrarj, thej think her very for- 
tanate. There's this différence between her and the 
other women, onlj thej can't see it, — to them Grod has 
given strength, to her weakness." 

As the two ridera emerged upon the new road to 
Grenoble, Benassis, who foresaw its effect upon Gcn- 
estas, reined np, with a satisfied look, to enjoy his 
surprise. Two walls of verdure, sixty feet high, bor- 
dered, as far as the eye could reach, a wide road raised 
and rounded in the middle like the gravel-walk of a 
garden, and made a natural monument which any man 
might well be proud to hâve created. £ach tree, left 
untrimmed, took the shape of the enormous green palm 
which makes the Lombardy poplar one of the finest 
spécimens of végétation. One side of the road, which 
was already in shadow, resembled a vast rampart of 
black foliage ; while the other, strongly lighted by the 
setting sun which touched the young shoots with tints 
of gold, offered in contrast a play of light and its 
reflections, as the sunshine and the breeze touched the 
swaying curtain of leaves. 

"You must be very happy hère," cried Genestas. 
" There is so much to give you pleasure." 

" Monsieur," said Benassis, " the love of nature is the 
only love which does not disappoint our human hopcs. 
Hère there are no déceptions. Thèse poplars are only 
ten years old ; but did you ever see any better grown?" 

"God is great!" said the soldier, stopping in the 
middle of the road, of which he could see neither the 
beginning nor the end. 
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•* You do me good," said the doctor. ** It gives me 
pleasure to hear you say what I so ofben think in the 
middle of this avenue. Surely, there is something reli- 
gions in this spot. We are two specks as we stand 
hère, and the sensé of our littleness brings us back to 
God." 

They rode slowly and in silence, listening to the foot- 
fall of their horses, which sounded along the verdant 
gallery as if they were pacing under the vaults of a 
cathedral. 

'* How many émotions there are of which city people 
know nothing," said the doctor. "Do you smell 
the odors exhaled by the gum of the poplars and the 
young shoots of the larch ? how delicious I '* 

" Listen ! " exclaimed Genestas ; " wait a moment." 

They heard a song in the distance. 

" Is it a woman, or a man, or a bird? " said the cap- 
tain in a low voice ; " or is it the voice of the glorious 
Bcenery?" 

" It is something of them ail,*' replied the doctor, 
dismountlng and fastening his horse to the branch of 
a poplar. 

He sîgned to the oflQcer to do as he did, and to fol- 
low him. They walked slowly along a footpath, be- 
tween hedges of hawthom white with bloom that shed 
its penetrating perfùme on the moist evening atmos- 
phère. The sunbeams poured into the narrow way with 
a sort of impetuosity, which the shadows cast by the 
tall curtain of poplars made ail the more perceptible ; 
the vigorous jets of light enveloping in mddy tints a 
cottage placed at the farther end of the sandy pathway. 
A dust of gold seemed scattered on its thatched roof, 
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usuallj brown like the shell of a horse-chestnut, and 
whose ragged eaves were green witb house-leeka and 
yarious mosses. The cottage itself could scarcely be 
seen in the haze of light; the old walls, the door, 
and ail about it had a fugitive glory; ail was acci- 
dentally beautifhl, as the haman face is sometimes seen 
to be under the influence of a passion that warms and 
colors it In the free life of the open air we meet with 
flceting sylvan loveliness which snatches from our hearts 
the wish of the apostle when he said to Jésus on the 
mountain, '^ Let us build hère our tabernacle." Nature 
at this moment seemed to hâve a voice as pure and 
sweet as she herself is pure and sweet ; but the voice was 
sad, like the sun-gleams that were dropping wcstward, 
— vague images of death, divine waming given by 
the Sun in the heavens, as the fiowers and the pretty 
ephemeral insects give it upon earth. At this hour the 
tints of the sky are full of sadness, and the voice was sad. 
It sang a popular song, a song of love and of regret, 
that roused the national hatred of France against Eng- 
land until Beaumarchais restored its poetic value, and 
placed it on the French stage in the mouth of a page 
opening his heart to his godmother. The air was sung 
without words, in plaintive tones, by a voice which 
vibrated on the soûl and moved it to pity. 

" The swan's song ! " said Bcnassis. " Not twice in 
a génération does that song reacli the ears of man. 
Make haste, I must stop it. The child is killing him- 
self ; it is cruel to listen any longer — Hush ! Jacques, 
hush ! " cried the doctor. 

The song ceased. Genestas stood still, motionless 
and bewildered. A doud obscured the sun ; the land- 
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scape and the Toice were mate together. Cold shadows 
and silence sacceeded the soft splendors of light, the 
warm breath of the atmosphère, and the song of the 
ehild. 

" Why do you disobey me?** said Benassis. *' I 
will give you no more rîce-cakes, no more snail-soup, 
or fresh dates, or white bread. Do you want to die, 
and leave your poor mother ail alone?" 

Genestas advanced into a little coartyard, kept toler- 
ably clean, and saw a boy of fifteen, feeble as a woman, 
blonde in complexion, with searcely an}* hair, and a 
color in his cheeks that looked like rouge. He rose 
slowly from the bench wbere hc hnd been sitting under 
a tall jasmine and some lilac-bushes, which grew wild 
and had nearly covered hîm with their foliage. 

" You know," oontinued the doetor, '* that I told you 
to go to bed before the sun, and not expose yourself 
to the evening air ; and also not to talk : why, then, 
do you sing?" 

^^ But, Monsieur Benassis, it is very warm hère ; and 
it is so good to bc warm. I am always cold. I felt so 
comfortable that I never thought; I began to sing 
Malbroug 8*en va-t-en guerre^ just for amusement, and 
then I listencd to myself, for my voice is exactly like 
the pipe of your shepherd." 

** Well, my poor Jacques, don't do it again ; do you 
hcar? Give me your hand." 

The doetor felt his puise. The boy's blue eyes were 
habitually gentle, but fever now made them brilliant. 

^' Ah, I knew it, you are in a perspiration,'* said 
Benassis ; " is your mother hère? " 

** No, monsieur." 
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The sick lad, followed by Benassis and the captain, 
entered the cottage. 

*' Light a candie, Captain Bluteau/' said the doetor, 
as he helped Jacques to take off his coarse and ragged 
dothing. 

When Genestas had lighted the room he was strnck 
with the excessive thinness of the lad, who was nothing 
more than skin and bone. After the little peasant was 
put to bed, Benassis tapped his chest and listened to 
the noise his fingers made ; then, having noted those 
sounds of evil augury, he drew the bedclothes over the 
boy, stood a few feet away, and watched him. 

*' How do you feel, my little man? " 

" Quite well, monsieur." 

Benassis placed a little table with four tumed legs 
beside the bed, looked for a glass and phial that were 
on the mantel-shelf, and made a drink by pouring into 
some water a few drops of a brown liquid contai ned 
in the phial, which he measured carefully by the light 
of the candie held by Genestas. 

" Your mothcr is late in coming home." 

^' Hère she comes now, monsieur ; I hear her step on 
the path." 

The doetor and the oflScer waited and looked about 
them. At the foot of the bed lay a mattrcss of dry 
moss, without sheets or covering, on which the mother 
no doubt slept in her clothes. Genestas pointed to this 
couch, and Benassis gently inclined his head as if to 
say that he had already admired the motherly dévotion. 
The clattering of wooden shoes sounded in the court- 
yard, and Benassis went out to meet the woman. 

*^ You must sit up with Jacques to-night, mère Colas. 
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If he 8a3's he is suffocatlng, give him the drink I hâve 
left in a glass on the table. Be carefùl not to let him 
hâve more than two or three swallows at a time. The 
quantitj in the glass onght to last ail night. Above 
ail, don't touch the phial. Begin by changing the boy's 
clothing. He has been in a perspiration." 

^' I bave n't had time to wash his shirts to-day, my 
dear monsieur. I had to carry my hemp to Grenoble 
to get some money." 

*' Well, I *11 send you some shirts." 

" Is he worse, my poor lad?" said the woman. 

" We can't expect him to be better, mère Colas. He 
has had the imprudence to sing ; but don't scold him, 
don't speak harshly to him, take courage. K Jacques 
oomplains very much send a neighbor to fetch me. 
Adieu." 

The doctor called to his companion, and they retumed 
along the path. 

'^ Is that peasant lad consumptive? " asked Genestas. 

'^ Yes, indeed he is," answered Benassis. '^ Science 
can't save him, unless through some miracle of nature. 
The professors at the School of Medicine in Paris used 
to tell us about the phenomenon you hâve Just wit- 
nessed. Certain forms of the disease produce changes 
in the voice which give the victims a momentary faculty 
of emitting vocal sounds whose perfection is never at- 
tained by any virtuoso. I hâve made you spend a 
melancholy day, monsieur," said the doctor, when he 
had mounted. '^On ail sides sufiering, on ail sides 
death, but also résignation. Country-people die philo- 
sophically ; they suffer, they say nothing, they crouch 
down as the beasts do. But don't let us talk of death 
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any more; we will ride faster. I want to get back 
to the village before dark, so that you may see the new 
quarter." 

*^HeyI there's a fire Bomewhere/' said Genestas, 
poînting to a part of the mountain where a tongue of 
flame was sbooting ap. 

^' It îs barmless. Our lime-bumer is probably ligbt- 
îng bis kibi. Tbat industry, wbîcb is new bere, utUizes 
tbe beatbs." 

Tbe sudden report of a gun was beard. Benassis 
let an involuntary exclamation escape bim, and said, 
witb a gesture of impatience, — 

^' If tbat is Butifer, we '11 soon see wbicb of us is tbe 
stronger.** 

"Tbe sbot came from over tbere,** said Genestas, 
pointing to a beecbwood situated above tbem on tbe 
moantain ; '* trust the ears of au old soldier." 

" Let 's get there quickly," cried Benassis, beading in 
a straight Une for the little wood, and sending bis borse 
at fùll speed over tbe âelds and ditches as tbough he 
were riding a steeple-chase, — so anxious was he to 
catch tbe offender in tbe act 

"The man you are afler is running away," cried 
Genestas, barely able to keep up witb the doctor. 

Benassis wbeeled bis borse round, retraced bis steps, 
and tbe man he was pursuing presently showed bimself 
on a projecting crag some hundred feet above tbe videra. 

" Butifer," said Benassis, observing tbe man's long 
gun, " come down." 

Butifer recognized the doctor, and responded by 
a friendly and respectful gesture implying perfect 
obédience. 
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^' I can imagiue," said Genestas, '* that a man under 
the influence of fear, or some other violent sentiment» 
could climb up that point of rock ; but how can he ever 
get down again?" 

'^ I am not uneasj," answered Benassis ; ^^ the goata 
ought to be jealous of that fellow. You'U see." 

Accustomed, through his expérience of war, to judge 
of the intrinsic value of men, the captain admired the 
singular agility and graceful précision of ail Butifer^s 
movements, as he came down the broken face of the 
rock he had so audaciously scaled. The lithe and 
vigorous body of the hunter balanced itself easily in ail 
the positions which the steep ridges of the précipice 
compelled it to take ; the foot was planted on an edge 
of rock as tranquilly as on a floor, so sure did the man 
seem of being able to make his footing good ; and he 
managed his long gun as though it were a cane. Butifer 
was a young man of médium height, thin, spare, and 
sinewy, whose virile beauty impressed Genestas when he 
stood beside him. He belonged to the class of smugglers 
who ply their trade without violence, and employ only 
craft and patience to cheat the revenue. His face was 
manlj^, and much bumed by the sun. His eyes, of a clear 
yellow, gleamed like those of an eagle, to whose beak his 
slim nose, slightly curved at the end, bore a strong 
resemblance. His cheek-bones were covered with down. 
His red mouth, half-open, disclosed teeth of dazzling 
whiteness. His beard, his mustache, his red whiskers 
— which he had allowed to grow and which curled 
naturally — intensified the virile and indomitable ex- 
pression of his features. In him, ail denoted strength. 
The muscles of his hands, continually exercised, had a 
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eize and solidity which were remarkable. His chest 
was broad ; his brow bore the signa of an untatored 
intellect. He had the intrepid and resolute, though 
quiet air of a man who was accusiomed to risk his life, 
and who had so ofben exercised his bodily or his intel- 
lectual powers in périls of ail kinds that he no longer 
felt the least doubt of himself. He was dressed in 
a bloose tom bj the briers, and wore leathem soles 
bonnd to his feet by strips of eelskin ; a pair of blue 
trousers, pieeed and slashed open, exposed to sight his 
red legs, lean, wirj, and active as those of a deer. 

^ You see the man who once shot at me," said Ben- 
assis in a low voice to the soldier. ^If now I expressed 
a wish to be rid of any one he would kill him without 
hésitation. Butifer," continued the doctor, addressing 
the poacher, '' I thought you a man of honor, and I 
pledged my word for you becaose you had pledged 
yours to me. My promise to the procureur-dit-roi at 
Grenoble rested on yours that you would hunt no more ; 
that you would settle down and work and live pru- 
dently. It was you who fired that shot, — hère, on land 
belonging to the Comte de Labranchoir. Hein I sup- 
pose his game-keeper had heard it, foolish man ? It is 
lucky for you, I won't indict you, for this is not 3'our 
first oflTence, and you hâve no license to carry arms. 
Did n*t I let you keep your gun simply because I kncw 
your affection for it?" 

'^It is a beaut3V' said the captain, recognizing a 
duck-gun from the manufactory at Saint-Etienne on 
the Loire. 

The poacher looked up at Genestas as if to thank 
him for his approbation. 
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^'Butifer,^ oontinued Bena38Îs, ^your conscience 
onght to reproach you. If you recommence your old 
courses, you 'U find yourself comered some day in a 
park enclosed with walls. No protection can then 
save you from the galleys; you 11 be branded, dis- 
graced. Bring me your gun this very night, l'U take 
care of ît for you." 

Butifer clasped the stock of his treasure with a oon- 
vulsive movement. 

''You are right, monsieur le maire," he said. **1 
hâve donc wrong; I hâve broken my pledge; l'm a 
dog. My gun must go to you, but you will get it as a 
legacy. The last shot fired by the child of my mother 
goes through my brain. I can't help it ; I hâve donc 
as you wished; I hâve kept quiet ail winter; but in 
the spring the sap rises. I don't know how to dig ; 
I haven't got the heart to spend my life fattening 
chickens; and I can't bend my spine to spade vege- 
tables, nor lash the air drîving carts, nor live in a stable 
and rub down a horse's hide : must I therefore perish 
of hunger? — I can't live, except up there," he said, 
after a pause, pointing to the mountains. '' IVe been 
out a week. I saw a chamois, and the chamois is 
there," he added, nodding at the crag. '' It is at your 
service. My good Monsieur Benassis, let me keep my 
gun. Listen, on my word of honor l'il leave the dis- 
trict ; I '11 go to the Alps, where the chamois hunters 
won't say me nay, — on the contrary, they '11 welcome me 
with pleasure ; and I shall perish on a glacier. To tell 
the honest truth, I would rather live a year or two on 
the heîghts, away from govemments, and revenue- 
officers, and gamekeepers, and prosecutors, than grovel 
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in yoar bogs for a hnndred jears. Tfaere 's no one but 
you that l 'd regret to leave ; ail the others weary mj 
life ont. When you are in the right, you at least don't 
attack others tooth and nail." 

*' And Louise? " said Benassis. 

Butifer was silent and thoughtful. 

" Hey î my lad,** cried Genestas, " leam to read and 
Write, join my régiment, ride a horse, and be a carabi- 
neer. If the ^ boot and saddle ' ever sounds for a real 
war, you '11 see that the good 6od meant you to live in 
the midst of cannon, and shot, and battles. You'U 
oome to be a gênerai!" 

«' Yes, if Napoléon would retum," said Butifer. 

"You remember our agreement?" said the doctor. 
*' You promised to become a soldier at your second 
outbreak. I give you six months to leam to read and 
Write, and then I shall find some young fellow of family 
who wants a substitute." 

Butifer looked at the mountains. 

**Ohî you can't go to the Alps," cried Benassis. 
** A man like you, a man of honor, fuU of noble quali- 
tles, ought to serve hîs country and command a brigade, 
and not die at the tail of a chamois. The life you lead 
will land you in the galleys. Your tremendous exer- 
tions will force 3'ou to take long rests ; and afber a while 
you '11 contract the vices of a lazy life, which will de- 
stroy ail 3'our ideas of order, and lead you to abuse 3'our 
own health and punish yourself ; I want, in spite of 
yourself, to put you in the right way." 

" Must I die a lîngering death of disgust and weari- 
ness ? I stifle in a city. I can't bear more than one 
day in Grenoble when I take Louise there." 
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^'We ail hâve inclinations which we must learn 
to fight if we mean to be usefbl to our fellows. But 
it Î8 getting late, and l 'm in a hurry. You must corne 
and see me to-morrow, and bring jour gun ; we will 
talk it ail over, my son. Adieu. Sell your chamois at 
Grenoble." 

'^ That's what I call a man," said Genestas, as they 
rode on. 

^^ A man with his feet on a bad road/' answered Be- 
nassis. '^ But what can one do ? You heard him. Is n't 
it déplorable to see a man with such fine qualities throw 
himself away? If an enem3' were to invade France, 
Butifer at the head of a hundred young feUows could 
hold a division in the Maurienne for a month ; but in 
tîmes of peace he can only spend his energy in braving 
the laws. He needs some force or other to overcome ; 
when he is not risking his life, he is fighting society and 
helping the smugglers. That fellow will cross the Rhône 
by himself in a little boat to carry shoes into Savoie ; 
he can escape, heavily laden, to inaccessible peaks, 
where he is able to live for a couple of days on a crust. 
He loves danger as another man loves sleep. By dint 
of cnjoying pleasures which give him intense sensations 
he has put himself outside of the interests of every-day 
life. Now, I am not willing that such a man, by fol- 
lowing the unconscious tendency of such a life, should 
become a brigand and die on the scaffold. But see, 
captain, how the village looks from hère." 

Genestas saw in the distance a large square planted 
with trees, in the middle of which was a fountain sur- 
rounded by poplars. The outer cîrcle of this open 
ground was defined by slopes, on which three tiers of 
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trees of différent species were planted, — fir8t acacias, 
then the Japanese allanthas, lastlj, to crown the bank, 
some small elms. 

'^ That is the groand where we hold our ùm,** said 
Benassis. '^ The main street begins with the two good 
houses of which I spoke to you, — that of the justice 
of the peaoe and the notary." 

They now entered a wide street rather neatly paved 
with cobble-stones, on either aide of which about a 
handred new houses had been built ; ail of them sepa- 
rated by gardens. The church, whose portico made a 
pretty perspective, closed the end of this street, from 
the centre of which two others had lately been laid out, 
where several houses were already built. The mairiey 
situated on an open square near the church, was oppo- 
site the parsonage. As Benassis rode forward, women, 
children, and men whose day's work was over, came 
out on their doorsteps. Some took oflT their caps to him, 
others bade him good-evening ; the little children jumped 
about his horse, as if the kindness of the animal were as 
well known to them as that of its master. The scène 
was one of mute or murmured gladness that, like ail 
deep sentiments, had its own reserves, and its commu- 
nicative attraction. Genestas thought, as he noted the 
welcome that was proflTered to the doctor, that the latter 
had been too modest in the account he had given 
over-night of the affection felt for him in the district. 
It was indeed the sweetest of royalties, — one whose 
divine rights are written on the hearts of the subjects ; 
a royalty that is real. However dazzling the rays of 
the power or the glory a man enjoys, his soûl soon 
gauges the satisfactions that ail extemal action procures 
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for him ; he perceives his real nothingness when he finds 
nothing changed, nothiog new, nothing grander in the 
exercise of his physieal faculties. Eings may possess 
the earth, but they are foroed, like other men, to live in 
a little circle and submit to its laws ; and their happiness 
dépends on the personal impressions they receive. 
Throughout his district Benassis met with nothing but 
obédience and friendship. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE NAPOLEON OF THE PEOPLE. 

*'Do pray corne, monsieur," cried Jacquotte ; " thèse 
gentlemen hâve been waiting for you such a time. But 
that's always the way! 3'ou spoil my diuner when it 
ought to be particularly good. It is ail sodden by tbis 
time." 

'*Well, well, bere we are," said Benassis, laugbing. 

Tbe riders dismounted and entered tbe scUon^ where 
the guests învited bj' the doctor were assembled. 

"Messieurs," said be, taking Genestas by the hand, 
*'I bave the honor to présent to you Monsieur Bluteau, 
captain of a régiment of cavalrj* in garrison at Grenoble, 
— an old soldicr, wbo bas promîsed to stay some time 
among us." 

Thcn, addressing Genestas, be motioncd to a tall, 
thin old man with gray bair, dressed in black, and 
said: '*This is Monsieur Dnfan, the justice of the 
peace of whom I spoke to you, and who bas so greatly 
contributed to the prospérité' of tbis district. Tbis 
gentleman," he continued, taking Genestas up to a pale 
young man of médium height, also dressed in black, 
and wbo wore spectacles, " is Monsieur Tonnelet, the 
Bon-in-law of Monsieur Gravier, the first notary who 
settled in the village." Then, tuming to a stout man, 
half-peasant, half-bourgeois, with a coarse, blotched 
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face, that was, however, fuU of good-humor, '^This," 
he said, * ' is Monsieur Cambon, my worthy associate, and 
the wood-merehant to whom I owe the good-will this 
community bas bestowed upon me. He is one of tbe 
projectors of the new road wbieh you admii*ed so moch. 
I necd not," added Benassis, motioning towards the 
curate, '^ tell you the profession of this gentleman. You 
see a man whom no one can help loving." 

The countenance of the priest attracted the attention 
of the soldier by an expression of moral beauty whose 
séduction was irrésistible. At first sight, the face 
might seem ill-favored, for the Unes were rugged and 
severe. The slight figure, its emaciation, its attitude, 
ail told of great ph3'sical weakness ; but the countenance, 
alwaj's placid, testified to the deep inward peace of 
a Christian, and the strength begotten by chastity of 
soûl. His e3'es, which seemed to refiect the skies, re- 
vealed the inextinguishable fires of charity which con- 
sumed his heart. His gestures, in^equent and natural, 
were those of a modest man, and his movements had 
the virgin simplicity of a young girl's. His présence 
inspired respect and a vague désire for doser relations 
to him. 

^' Ah, monsieur le mltire ! " he said, bending as if to 
escape the praise Benassis bestowed upon him. 

The tones of his voice stirred the soldier to his veiy 
centre, and the few words uttered by this unknown man 
threw him into a revery that was almost religions. 

^'Messieurs," said Jacquotte, coming into the veiy 
middle of the room, and standing with her hands on her 
bips, " the soup is on the table." 

Invited by the doctor, who called each in tum, to 

U 
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avoid the cérémonies of precedence, the fiye gnests 
passed into the dining-room and sat down at table, 
afber listening to the Benedicite, which the curate re* 
cited in a low voice, withoat emphasis. The table was 
covered with a cloth of the double damask invcnted in 
the da3's of Henry IV. by the brothers Graindoi^e, — 
élever manufacturers, who gave their name to the heav}* 
fabric 80 wcU known to housekeepers. The linen, of 
dazzling whiteness, smelt of the th^-me which Jacquotte 
pat into her washtubs. The dinncr-service was whitc 
porcelain with a blue edge, in perfect préservation. 
The decanters had the antique octagon shape which in 
thèse days is found only in the provinces. Tbe han- 
dles of the knives were of carved horn, and each repre- 
sented a grotesque figure. Thèse relies of a past 
luxur}', which were nevertheless almost new, seemed in 
keeping with the frankness and warm-heartedness of 
the master of the bouse. The attention of Genestas 
was arrested for a moment b}' the cover of the soup- 
tureen, topped by a bunch of vegetables in high relief, 
and very well colored aller the manner of Bernard 
Palissjs a celebrated potter and enameller of the six- 
teenth century. 

The assembled company was not wanting in origînal- 
ity. The powerful heads of Benassls and Genestas con- 
trasted admirably with the apostolic head of Monsieur 
Janvier, just as tbe withered faces of the justice of the 
peace and the assistant-mayor threw tbe younger face 
of the notary into relief. Society seemed to be repre- 
sented by thèse diverse physiognomies, ail bearing 
signs of inward contentment, satisfaction in the prés- 
ent, and faith in the future. Monsieur Tonnelet and 
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Monsieur Janvier, less advanced in life, liked to search 
into the éventa of the future, which they felt belonged 
to them ; the other guests preferred to keep the con- 
versation to the past ; but ail looked with serions ejes 
upon the things of life, and their opinions reflected a 
double tinge of melancholj ; one side had the pallor of 
the evening twilight, the memory, nearly effaced, of 
joys that never could retum ; the other, like the dawn, 
gave promise of another day. 

" You must be very tired to-night, monsieur le curé," 
said Monsieur Cambon. 

" Yes, monsieur," answered Monsieur Janvier, " the 
funeral of the poor crétin and that of Père Pelletier 
were at différent hours." 

*' We can now pull down the hovels of the old vil- 
lage," said Benassis to his associate. ^' To clear away 
thèse houses will bring us in at least as much as an 
acre of fields. The distiict will also save the hundred 
francs it cost to support Claude the crétin." 

^' We ought to put that hundred francs for the next 
three yeara into building a bridge with one arch over 
the great brook on the lower road," said Monsieur 
Cambon. *' The people of the village, and of the val- 
ley too, hâve a habit of crossing the land of Jean 
François Pastureau, and they will end by spoiling it in a 
way to injure the poor man." 

" Certainly," said the Justice of the peace, *' the 
money could not be better applied* To my thinking, 
the abuses of the right of way are one of the great evils 
in the country. A tenth of ail the suits brought in the 
courts relates to this abuse ; it attacks, almost with 
impunity, the rights of property in very many districts. 
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Respect for property and respect for law are sentiments 
too ofben ignored ; it is necessary to promulgate them. 
Mauy persons think it dishonorable to lend assistance 
to the law, and the saying, *• go and get hanged else- 
where,' which has passed into a proverb, and seems 
based ou a feeling of laudable generosity, is, at bottom, 
only a hypocritical formula which serves to gloss over 
our own egotism. We are — and we had better avow 
it — wanting in patriotism. The true patriot is the 
citizen who is sufficiently convinced of the importance 
of the laws to insist on their being executed, even at 
his own risk and péril. Let an evil-doer go free, and 
we make ourselves guilty of his future crimes." 

" AU things hang together," said Benassis. " If the 
mayors kept the roads in good repair the people would 
make no by-patbs. If common councils were better 
educated they would stand by the owners of property 
and the mayors whenever they oppose an unjust right 
of way : ail should unité to make ignorant persons 
see that castle, field, cottage, and tree are equally 
sacred, and that the question of Right is not affected 
b3' the différent values of property. But such idcas 
cannot be forced ; they dépend on the moral state of 
the population, and we cannot completely reform that 
without the efficacious assistance of the curâtes. This 
is not addressed to you. Monsieur Janvier." 

"I don't take it to myself," said the curate, laugh- 
ing. " Is n't my heart set on making Catholic doctrine 
chime with your administrative creed ? I often en- 
deavor in my pastoral teachings as to theft to inculcate 
the very ideas you hâve uttered on the matter of right. 
God does not measure the theft by the value of the 
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ihing stolen ; he jadges the thief. That has been gîst 
of the parables I try to adapt to the intelligence of my 
parîshioners.'' 

«* You hâve succeeded, monsieur le curé," said Cam- 
bon. " I can judge of the changes you hâve worked 
in the minds of the people, by comparing the présent 
State of the district with its past. Certainly there are 
few neighborhoods where the working-men are as sera- 
puions as they are hère in giving their fùll hours of 
labor. The cattle are better cared for, and do no 
damage unless accidentally. The woods are respected. 
In short, you hâve made our peasantry undcrstand that 
the leisure of the rich is the reward of a thrifby and 
serious life." 

*^ If that is so, monsieur le curé,'' said Genestas, 
•*you ought to be well pleased with y our flock." 

" Monsieur," said the priest, " we can't expect to 
find angels hère below. Wherever there is poverty 
there is suffering. Suffering and poverty are living 
forces, which hâve their abuses just as power has. 
When a peasant has six miles to walk to his daily 
work, and retums weary in the evening, only to sec a 
sportsman cutting across fields and meadows to get 
the sooner to his dinner, do you think he can hâve 
much scruple in doing likewise ? Of those who seize a 
right of way, about which you were complaining just 
now, who is the delinquent? — the man who works, or 
he who amuses himself ? The rich and the poor both 
bring evil upon us in thèse days, the one as much 
as the other. Faith^ like power, should descend fh>m 
the celestial and the social heights above us ; neverthe- 
less, In our time, the upper classes hâve less faith than 
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the body of the people, to whom 6od promises in a 
future llfe a compensation for their woes in this, if thej 
bear them patiently. Wliile I aubmit to ecdesiaatical 
discipline, and defer to the opinions of mj superiors, I 
nevcrtheless think that for a long time to come we 
ought to be less exacting in matters of doctrine, and 
endeavor to bring the religions sentiment back into 
the heart, hère, in this land, where men are discussing 
Christianity instead of practising its maxims. The 
philosophism of the rich has been a fatal example to the 
poor, and the cause of long interregnums in the king- 
dom of God. The power that we gain to-day over our 
flocks dépends entirely on our personal influence. Is it not 
a misfortuue that the faith of a district is owing to the 
respect felt for one man? When Christianity has again 
fertilized the social system by impregnaling ail classes 
with its essential principles, its worship will no longer 
be called in question. The worship of a religion is 
its outward form ; societies only exist by forms and 
signs. To you the banner, to us the cross.'' 

"Monsieur le curé," said Genestas, "I should like 
to know why you prevent thèse poor people from dancing 
on Sunday." 

" Monsieur," answered the curé, " we do not dislike 
dancing in itself ; we only forbid it as being one cause 
of the immorality which disturbs the peace and cor- 
nipts the manners of the country. If we purify the 
spirit of family, and insist on the sacredness of its 
bonds, do we not eut off the evil at its roots? " 

" I know," said Monsieur Tonnelet, *' that disorders 
must be expected in ail districts, but in ours they are 
becoming rare. If some of our peasants hâve no scru- 
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pie in cheating a heighbor of a fbrrow of earth when 
they till it, or in cnttlng the osiers of another man when 
they want them, at least thèse things are mère peccar 
dilloes compared to the sins of the city-folk. I thînk 
the peasants of this vallej are very religions." 

"Oh, religions ! " said the cnrate, smiling ; " fanati- 
cism is not to be dreaded hère." 

'*Bnt, monsienr le curé," said Cambon, "if ail the 
villagers went to mass, and confessed to you once a 
week, how could they cultivate the land? moreover, you 
would need three priests, instead of one, to attend to 
your duties." 

*' Monsieur," retumed the curate, " labor is prayer. 
The practice of duty carries with it a knowledge of the 
religions principles that are the life of societies." 

" What do 3'ou make of patriotism? " asked Genestas. 

" Patriotism," replied the curate, gravely, " inspires 
only transient émotions ; religion renders them lasting. 
Patriotism is a momentary forgetfulness of self-interest ; 
Christianity is a complète System of opposition to the 
depraved tendencies of mankind." 

" And yet, monsienr, during the wars of the Révolu* 
tion — " 

" Yes, during the Révolution* we did marvels," said 
Benassis, interrupting Genestas; "but twenty years 
later, in 1814, our patriotism was already dead ; whereas 
France and Europe hâve flung themselves upon Asia 
twelve times in a hundred years, — driven to it by 
religious sentiment." 

" Perhaps," said the justice of the peace, " it is easy 
to make terms with the sclfish interests which are at the 
bottom of the struggles of nation against nation, whereas 
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the religious wars undertaken for the maintenance of 
dogma, the object of whieh can never be précise, are 
necessarilj interminable." 

** Monsieur I you are not serving the fish/' said 
Jacquotte, who, aided by Nicolle, was waiting on 
table. 

Faithfùl to her usual custom, the cook brought in 
each dish by itself, one afler the other, — a fashion 
which has the inconvenience of obliging gastronomes 
to eat a great dcal, while moderate people, whose 
hunger has been appeased by the flrst dishes, ai^ com- 
pelled to leave the choice ones untouehed. 

" Oh, monsieur," said the priest to the justice of the 
peace, '^ how can you assert that the religious wars had 
no distinct purpose? Formerly, religion was so pow- 
erful a bond in society that material interests could not 
be separated from religious questions. Every soldier 
knew for what he was fighting." 

*' If they fought so often for religion, God must hâve 
built that structure very imperfectly," said Genestas. 
" A divine institution ought to convince the minds of 
men by its inhérent quality of tnith, ought it not?" 

Ail the giiests looked at the curate. 

"Messieurs," said Monsieur Janvier, "religion Is 
to be felt, not defined. We cannot judge the means 
nor the ends of the Almighty." 

" From that point of view, a man must believe in 
ail your genuflections I " said Genestas, in tlie jovial 
tone of an old soldier, little accustomed to think of 
God. 

" Monsieur," said the priest gravely, " the Catholic 
religion brings human cares and perplexities to a safe 
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end. Bat were ît otherwise, I mîght still ask what jon 
rîsk in believing its truths?" 

" Not much," said Genestas. 

" Well ; and what do you not risk by believing noth- 
ing? However, let us speak of the earthly interests 
which more nearly touch you. See how strongly the 
finger of God is imprinted on the things of life by the 
hand of his yicar. Men hâve lost much in wandering 
from the paths marked out by Christianity. The 
Church, whose history few people take the trouble to 
read, and which they judge by certain erroneous opinions 
designedly spread abroad among the masses, offers that 
perfect model of government which men are searching 
for to-day. The principle of élection bas long made 
the Church a great political power. Formerly, there 
was not a single religions institution that was not based 
on liberty and equality. Ail vocations co-operated in 
the work. The heads of collèges, abbës, bishops, the 
gênerai of the oi*der, and the Pope himself were con- 
scientiously chosen to meet the needs of the Church. 
They gave expression to its idea ; blind obédience was 
therefore their due. I refrain from speaking of the 
social benefits of that idea, — an idea which has made 
the modem nations, which has inspired so many poems, 
cathedrals, statues, pictures, and musical works, — and 
I will only ask you to observe that your gênerai élections, 
trial by jury, and the two Chambers hâve their roots in 
provincial and œcumenical councils^ in the episcopate, 
and the collège of cardinals, — with this différence, as it 
seems to me, that the présent philosophical ideas on 
cîvilization pale before the sublime and divine idea of 
Catholic communion, the type of a universal social 
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commnnion, broaglit about bj the Word and by tbe 
Deed unitcd under the control of religions truth. It will 
be diffîeult for the new political Systems, bowever per- 
fect they are held to be, to do again the marvellous 
Works of the âges in which the Chorch coutroUed the 
human intellect." 

" Why so?" asked Genestas. 

^^ Because, in the first place, élection, to become a 
principle, requires absolute equality in the electors; 
they must be ^ equal quantities,' to use a geometrical 
expression, and that equality modem politics can never 
obtain. Moreover, the great things of social existence 
can only be done by the power of such sentiments as 
are able to unité men, and modem philosophy has based 
the laws on personal interests, which isolate thcm. 
Formerly, far more tlian at présent, men were found 
among the nations who were generously inspired by a 
maternai sensé of the unrecognized rights and sufferings 
of the masses. Thus the priest, child of the middle 
classes, opposed the material forces of the world, and 
protected the people from their oppressors. The Church 
has had temtorial possessions, but her temporal inter- 
ests, which, it was thougbt, would oonsolidate and 
strengthen her, hâve, in the end, weakened her action. 
Indeed, whenever the priest has privileged property, he 
appears as an opprcssor. If the State pays him, he is 
servant to the State, and his time, heart, and life belong 
to it ; the citizens regard his virtues as mère dutics, 
and his benevolence, quenched by the doctrine of free- 
will, drys up in his heart. But if the priest be poor, if 
he is voluntarily a priest, without other support than 
his God, without other fortune than the hearts of the 
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faithfui, he becomes the missionary of America, he 
makcs himself an apostle, he is the prince of good : he 
reigos tbroogh destitution, he falls through opulence." 

Monsieur Janvier bad held the attention of the guests. 
They remained silent, reflecting on such novel lan- 
guage from the lips of a simple corate. 

'^ Monsieur Janvier, among the truths which yoa 
hâve uttered, there is, I think, one serious error," said 
Benassis. '* I do not like, as you know, to argue about 
tlie public interests which are now being discussed by 
modem writers and authorities. To my thinking, a 
man who conceives a political System ought, if he is 
conscious of the power to apply it, to keep silence, lay 
hold of the necessary authority, and act. But if he 
remains in the happy obscurity of a private citizen, 
is it not mère folly to tiy to convert the masses by in- 
dividual discussions? Nevertheless, I shall combat 
you, my dear pastor, because I am now speaking among 
men of principle, accustomed to put their lights to- 
gether in the search for truth. My ideas may seem 
strauge to you; but they are the fruit of reflections 
which the catastrophes of onr last forty years hâve 
forced upon me. Universal suffrage, demanded by 
those who form what is called the constitutional opposi- 
tion, was an excellent principle for the Church, because, 
as you hâve just observed, dear pastor, its individuals 
were educated, disciplined by the religions sentiment, 
and, one and ail, imbued with the same thought, know- 
ing well what they wanted, and whither they went. 
But the trinmph of the ideas under help of which mod- 
em liberalisra impradently makes war upon the pros- 
pérons government of the Bourbons, will lead to the 
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min of France, and of tbe libérais themselves. The 
ohiefs of the Lefb know this. For them the struggle is 
simply one for the possession of power. If, which God 
forbid, the bourgeoisie were, under the banner of the 
opposition, to strike down the social soperioritics against 
which its vanity rebels, its triumph would be at once 
followed bj a struggle between itself and the masses, 
who would then regard it as a species of nobility, 
— paltry, ît is true, — whose wealth and whose privi- 
lèges would be ail the more obnoxious because the two 
classes are nearer together. In such a struggle, Soci- 
ety, I will not say the nation, will once more perish ; 
for the triumph, always momentary, of the suffer- 
ing masses brings with it the worst disorders. The 
battle will be desperate, and without quarter ; for it will 
corne of fundamental différences, instinctive or acquired, 
among the electors, the most numerous and the least 
enlightened of whom will carry the day against social 
eminence in a System where votes are counted and not 
weighed. It follows fî*om this that a government is 
never more strongly oi^anized, consequently ne ver 
more perfect, than when it is formed for the defence of 
a limited Privilège. What I mean by 'privilège' is 
not the sort of right unrighteously conceded in former 
times to the few to the injury of the many ; no, I mean 
more particularly the social circle to which the évolu- 
tions of power are confined. Power is, as it were, the 
heart of a State. Nature, in ail her créations, shuts in 
the vital principle to give it greatei stamina ; so with 
the body politic. Let me explain my meaning by an 
example : say that France has a hundred peers ; they 
are a hundred causes of offence and no more. Abolish 
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the peerage, and at once every rich man becomes a 
privileged person. Instead of a hundred, you hâve ten 
tbousand, and you enlarge the sore of social inequal- 
ities. In fact, to the worklng-classes the right to live 
without working constitutes, in itself, a privilège. In 
their eyes, those who consame without producing are 
robbers. Thcy demand visible labor, and take no ac- 
count of the intellectual productions which enrich them. 
So, by multiplying their objects of envy, you extend 
the struggle over ail parts of the social body, instead 
of limiting it to a narrow circle. Whenever the attack 
and the defence become gênerai over the whole fleld, 
the ruin of the nation is imminent. There will alwaj^s 
be fewer rich than poor ; thercfore to the latter victoiy 
will belong so soon as the struggle becomes material. 
And history proves my position. The Roman republic 
owed its conquest of the world to the institution of 
sénatorial privilège. The senate upheld the idea of 
power. But as soon as the knights and the new men 
extended the action of the government, by enlarging the 
order of the patricians, tbe national cause was lost. 
In spite of Sylla, and after Cœsar, Tiberius made 
Rome an empire, — a System under which power, being 
concentrated in the hands of one man, gave to that 
mighty dominion a few more centuries of existence. 
The emperor was no longer in Rome when the eter- 
nal city fell into the hands of barbarians. When our 
own soil was conquered, the Franks who divided it in- 
vented feudal pri\dleges to secure their individual pos- 
sessions. The hundred, or the thousand chiefs who 
seized the territory formed their institutions with the 
object of defending the rights they had won through 
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oonquest. FeudaHsm lasted Jast bo long as préroga- 
tive was restricted withln limîts. But when tbe num- 
bers of the privileged class rose from five hundred to 
fifty thousand there was révolution. The action of 
their power, by becoming too extended, was witliout 
elastieity or strength ; and it was also without defence 
against the acquired liberties of money and thought 
which it had not foreseen. Therefore the triumph of 
the bourgeoisie over the monarchical System, which bas 
for its object the increase, in the eyes of the people, of 
the numbers of the privileged class, will find its inévi- 
table end in the triumph of the masses over the bour- 
geoisie. When that struggle arises, its weapon in 
hand will be the right of suffrage, given without restric- 
tion to the masses. He who votes, discusses. Author- 
ity when discussed does not exist. Can you imagine a 
Society without authority ? No. Well then, authority 
means force ; and force rests on a judgment rendered. 

**Such," continued Benassis, '* are the reasons which 
bave led me to think that the principle of élection is 
one that will prove fatal to the existence of modem 
govemments. I think I hâve sufflciently proved my 
attachment to the poor and sufTerîng; I cannot be 
accused of wishing tliem 111 : but while I admire them 
in the laborious paths thej' tread with sublime patience 
and résignation, I déclare my belief that thej' are in- 
capable of sharing in the work of government The 
proletaries seem to me the wards of a nation, to remain 
always under guardianship. And so, in my opinion, 
messieurs, the word ^ élection ' is about to cause as 
much harm as the words ' conscience ' and ' liberty,' — 
words ill-understood and ill-defined, and flung to the 
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people as the symbols of revolt and tbe watcb-words of 
destruction. The gaardiansbip of tbe masses seems 
to me botb jost and necessary to tbe maintenance of 
Society.** 

^' Your System runs atilt against ail tbe ideas of tbe 
présent day,** said Genestas, intermpting tbe doctor; 
*' and so we bave some rigbt to ask for your reasons." 

** I will give tbem willingly, captaîn.** 

"Wbat's tbat tbe master is saying?" cried Jac- 
quotte, retuming to ber kitcben. *'If tbe poor dear 
man is n't advising tbem to crusb down tbe people, and 
tbey are listening to bim ! " 

" I would n't bave believed it of Monsieur Benassis ! '* 
answered Nicolle. 

^' If I demand vigorous laws to restrain tbe ignorant 
masses/' resumed tbe doctor, afler a sligbt pause, ^^I 
also wisb tbe social System to be a ligbt and open net- 
work, tbrougb wbicb every one wbo feels within liimself 
tbe faculty for better tbings may rise above tbe crowd. 
AU power aims at its own préservation. To live, gov- 
emments sbould, to-day as mucb as in former days, 
draw strong men about tbem, taking sucb men wbere- 
ever tbey can find tbem, making defenders of tbem and 
tbus witbdrawing from tbe masses tbe élément of energy 
wbicb incites tbem to revoit B}' opening to public 
ambition careers tbat are botb arduous and easy, — 
arduous to feeble and balf-formed desires, easy to 
vigorous wills, — a State prevents révolutions causcd 
by tbe obstructions wbicb superiority encounters wben 
seeking to rise to its proper level. Our forty years 
of national disturbance ougbt to prove to men of sensé 
tbat eminence is tbe conséquence of social order. 
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Eminence is of three kinds, and ail are incontestable x 
eminence of thought, eminence of political gifts, emi- 
nence of fortune. Are not thèse, in other words, art, 
power, and money, — or, the principle, the means, and 
the resuit? Now, if we suppose a clean sweep, a tabula 
rasa, ail the social parts absolutelj equal, births in the 
same proportion, and each family owning an equal share 
of the land, jou will soon find the old inequalities 
of fortune cropping up : and the argument from tbat 
flagrant truth is that eminence of fortune, of thought, 
of power, is a fact that must be submitted to, — a fact 
which the masses will ever consider oppressive as they 
see the privilèges of the rights so justly acquired. The 
social oontract, resting on this foundation, must thcre- 
fore ever be a compact between those who possess and 
those who possess not. According to this principle, 
the laws will be made by those whom the laws are to 
benefit ; for they hâve, of course, the instinct of self- 
preservation and the foresight of danger. They are 
more interested in the tranquillity of the masses than 
the masses thcmselves. What the people wants is 
happiness ready-made. If you consider societj- from 
that standpoint, if you view it in its entirety, you will 
agrée with me that the right of élection should only be 
exercised by men who possess property, power, or in- 
telligence ; and you will also admit that their repré- 
sentatives should possess none but extremely limited 
fbnctions. The legislator, messieurs, ought to be su- 
perior to his génération. He takes note of the tendency 
of public errors, and records the points towards which 
the ideas of a nation incline ; he works more for the 
future than for the présent ; more for the génération 
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that is coming tban for the one tbat is passing away. 
Now, if you call npon the masses to make the laws, can 
the masses rise superior to themselves? No. The 
more faithfuUy the assembly represents the opinions of 
the crowd, the less wîll it understand the troe meaning 
of government, the less elevated will be its views, the 
less précise, the more vacillating will be its législation ; 
for the mob is, in France especially, and ever will be, a 
mob. The law carries with it subjection to rules ; ail 
rulesure in opposition to natural habits, and to the 
interests of individuals : will the masses ever consent 
to make or bear laws against themselves ? No. Often 
the tendency of laws must lie in direct opposition to the 
tendency of habits and customs. Frame the laws on 
the habits of a people, and you will give a premiam of 
encouragement, in Spain, to fanaticism and do-nothing- 
ism ; in England, to the mercantile spirit ; in Italy, to 
the love of arts, destined to express society, but which 
never can be society itself ; in Germany, to nobiliary 
classifications ; and in France, to the spirit of frivolity, 
to fashions in ideas, to the habit of dividing ourselves 
into factions by which we are rent to pièces. Look at 
what has happened in the forty years since the électoral 
collèges first had a hand in the laws : we hâve forty thou- 
sand laws. A people with forty thonsand laws has no 
law. Can five hundred médiocre intellects— for no géné- 
ration has more than a hundred great minds at its com- 
mand — eau such intellects hâve the force to rise above 
thèse considérations? No. Men brought from time to 
time, from five hundred difTerent localities, will never un- 
derstand the spirit of law in unison : j^et law is unity. 
"But," continued the doctor, "I go further stilL 
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Sooner or later a parlîament falls under the sceptre of a 
man, and instead of having the dynasties of kings, you 
bave the ever-changing and costly dynasties of prime 
ministers. At the bottom of ail délibérations we find 
Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, or Napoléon, — procon- 
suls or an empcror. In fact, it needs a gîven quantity 
of force to raise a given quantity of weight This force 
can be divided among a more or less large number 
of levers ; but their power must be in proportion to 
the weight. Now hère the weight is the ignorant 
and suffering mass of beings, which make the base 
of ail societies. Power, being in its nature répressive, 
bas need of great concentration to oppose an equal 
résistance to the surge of i)opular movement. That 
is the application of the principle I stated to you 
just now, when speaking of the restriction of the gov- 
emment privilège to the few. If you admit men of 
talent, they bow to this natural law and bring the na- 
tion under it ; if you assemble men of inferior qualities, 
they are vanquished sooner or later, by the superior 
élément : the deput}' of talent reeognizes the reasons of 
State, the man of mediocrity makes terms with force. 
In short, an asscmbly yields to an idca, like the Con- 
vention during the Terror ; to a power, like the Corps 
Législatif under Napoléon ; to a System or to monej^ 
as it does to-day. The republican parliament of which 
some good soûls drcam is an impossibilit}* ; those who 
wish it are ready-made dupes, or future tyrants. A 
dellberating assembly which discusses the dangers of a 
nation when it ought to force it to take action, is ridic- 
ulous ; don't you think so? Let the people send repré- 
sentatives to impose or rescînd taxes ; that, indeed, is 
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Jast and has been allowed at ail tîmes, — by the worst 
tyrants as well as the most compliaDt of kings. Let 
this élective body, whioh changes like the needs and 
the ideas which it represents, oppose, on behalf of ail, 
the concession of obédience to a bad law ; that îs well. 
But suppose flve hundred men, gathered fh)m aU parts 
of the empire, were to make a good law ; would it not 
be a poor joke which sooner or later the populations 
would hâve to pay for? They change tyrants, that is 
ail. Authority and law ought therefore to be the work 
of one, who, by the force of things, is continually com^ 
pelled to submit his actions to public approbation. Bat 
the modifications brought into the exercise of power — 
whether that of one man, or of many men, or of a mul- 
titude — can only be found in the religions institutions 
of a people. Religion is the only counterbalancing agent 
that is really effîcacious against abuses of the suprême 
power. If the religions sentiment perîshes among a 
people, the masses become séditions on principle, and 
the prince makes himself a tyrant by necessity. The 
Chambers wliich are interposed between the sovereign 
and his subjects are mère palliatives to thèse two ten- 
dencies. Parliamentary assemblies, as I hâve just said, 
become the accomplice of insurrection or of tyranny. 

" Nevertheless/' continued Benassis, checking himself, 
^'the government of one, towards which I lean, is not 
an unmixed good ; for the resuit of politics will dépend 
forever on manners and morals and beliefs. If a nation 
has grown old, if philosophy and the spirit of con- 
troversy hâve corrupted it to the marrow of its bones, 
that nation is marching on to despotism in spite of its 
forms of liberty ; in like manner, the sounder nations 
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wUl find liberfy in spite of the forma of despotism. 
From ail this cornes the necessity for great restrictions 
on électoral rights, the necessity for a strong aathority, 
the necessity for a powerfal religion whlch shall make 
the rich man the friend of the poor man, and teach the 
poor entire résignation. Also there is urgent need of 
confining parliaments to questions of taxation, and the 
enrôlaient of the laws, taking from them the direct duty 
of law-making. Many minds form other ideas on this 
subject, I know. To-day, as in former days, we find 
men searching ardently for the highest good, who désire 
to change the ordering of society to something wiser 
and better than at présent But innovations which tend 
towards complète social upsetting, must hâve a univer- 
sal sanction. To such innovators I admise patience. 
When I consider the time which was required for the 
establishment of Christianity^ a moral révolution which 
was meant to be purely pacifie, J shudder to think of 
the horrors of a révolution for material interests, and 
I cling to the maintenance of existing institutions. To 
each his own thought, says Christianity ; to each his 
own field, says modem law. Modem law has placed 
îtself in harmony with Christianity. To each his own 
thought, is a consécration of the rights of intellect ; to 
each his own field, is the consécration of the rights of 
property won by the toils of labor. Out of this comes 
society. Nature has founded human life on the senti- 
ment of self-preservation ; social life is founded on 
self-interest. Those seem to me the essential politi- 
cal principles. In subordinating thèse two egotistic 
sentiments to the thought of a future life, religion 
Boftens the hardship of social contacts. Thus, 6od tem- 
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pers the sufTerings that corne through tbe fHctfon of 
interests by the sentiment of religion, which bas made 
self-forgetfulness a virtue, just as be bas lessened, 
tbrougb tbe action of unknown laws, tbe frictions in tbe 
mecbanism of bis worlds. Cbristianity bids tbe poor 
to bear witb tbe ricb, and commands tbe ricb to com- 
fort tbe miseries of tbe poor ; to me, tbose words are 
tbe essence of ail laws, buman or divine." 

*^ I, wbo am not a statesman," said tbe notary, '^ I call 
a sovereign tbe liqaidator of a society tbat oagbt to 
be in a perpétuai state of liquidation ; be transmits to 
bis successor a capital equal to tbe one be received — " 

'* I am not a statesman," said Benassis, quickly. '* It 
only needs plain common-sense to improve tbe condi- 
tion of a district, a village, or an arrondissement. Tal- 
ent of course is necessary to govern a department, but 
tbose four sphères of administration bave horizons whicb 
can be taken in at a glance by ordinary eyes ; their in- 
terests, however, are fastened to tbe greater interests 
of tbe State by visible ties. In tbe hîgber régions ail 
is on the larger scale ; the eye of a statesman ought to 
see tbe wbole field from tbe vantage-ground on whicb 
be is placed. To produce mucb good in a department, 
an arrondissement, a district, or a village, it is only 
necessary to foresee results for ten years abead ; but 
wben the nation is in question, a statesman must fore- 
cast its destinies and measure its course througbout a 
century. The genius of a Colbert and a Sully is notb- 
ing unless it rests upon tbe will whicb made the Napo- 
léons and tbe Cromwells. A great minister, messieurs, 
is a great thought, written upon ail tbe years of tbe 
century wbose splendor and prosperity are bis work. 
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Stability is the quality he most needs. Indeed, in ail 
things human, is not stability the bighest expression of 
strength? We bave seen too manj men of late with 
ministerial ideas instead of national ideas, not to ad- 
mire tbe trae statesman as one wbo présents to os tbe 
greatest of boman poems. To look beyond the présent 
and forestall destiny ; to be above power, and to hold 
it only from a conviction of uscfulness ; to lay aside his 
passions and ail vulgar ambitions that he may remain 
master of his faculties, and foresee, décide, and act 
onoeasingly; to make himself just and absolute; to 
maintain order on the grandest scale ; to impose silence 
on his own heart, and listen only to his intellect ; to 
be neither tnistful nor distrustful, neither grateful nor 
UDgrateful, never unprepared for an event, nor sur- 
prised by an idea ; to live, in short, by the esteem of 
the masses, and hold the mastery by spreading over 
them the wîngs of his own spirit, seeiDg, not the dé- 
tails, but the conséquences of everything, — is not that 
to be a little more than man ? The names of those 
great and glorious fathers of the nations should be held 
forever in popular remembrance." 

There was a moment's silence, during which the 
guests looked at each other. 

" Messieurs, you bave said nothing of the army," 
cried Genestas. '^ The military organization seems to 
me the true type for ail good civil society ; the sword 
is the guardian of a people." 

** Captain," replied the justice of the peace, laughing, 
'* an old lawyer once said that empires began by the 
sword and ended with an inkstand ; we bave got to 
the inkstand." 
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*' Messieurs, now that we bave settled the destmies 
of the world, let us talk of other ihings. Captain, take 
a glass of Hermitage," cried the doctor, gayly. 

^' Two, rather than one," said Genestas, holding ont 
bis glass ; ^' I will drink them to jour healtb, as to tbat 
of a man who does honor to our species." 

^' And whom we love," said the ourate in a gentle 
voice. 

'' Monsieur Janvier, do you wish to make me commit 
the sin of pride ? " 

'^ Monsieur le curé said in a low voice wbat ail tlie 
district says in a loud one," said Cambon. 

^' Messieurs, I propose that we escort Monsieur Jan- 
vier to the parsonage ; it is bright moonlight." 

^^ So be it," said the guests, and they prepared to 
accompany the ourate. 

'^ Now let us go to my bam," said the doctor, taking 
Genestas by the arm, after saying good-night to the 
curate and his other guests. '' And there, Captain 
Bluteau, you will hear about Napoléon. We shall find 
a few old cronies who will set Goguelat, the postman, 
to declaiming about the people's god. Nicolle, my 
stable-man, was to put a ladder by which we oan get 
into the hay-loft through a window, and find a place 
where we can see and hear ail that goes on. A veiUée 
is worth the trouble, believe me. Come ; it is n't the 
first time l 've hidden in the hay to hear the taie of a 
soldier or some peasant yam. But we must hide ; if 
thèse poor people see a stranger they are constrained 
at once, and are no longer their natural selves." 

^^Eh! my dear host," said Genestas, '^ hâve n't I 
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often pretended to sleep, that I mîght listen to my 
troopers round a bivouac ? I never laughed more 
heartily in the Paris théâtres than I did at an account 
of the retreat from Moscow, told in fun, bj an old ser- 
geant to a lot of recruits who were afraid of war. He 
declared the French army slept in sheets, and drank its 
wine well-iced ; that the dead stood still in the roads ; 
Bassia was white ; they curried the horses with their 
teeth ; those who liked to skate had lots of fbn, and 
those who fancîed fVozen puddings ate their fill; the 
women were usually cold, and the only thing that was 
really disagreeable was the want of hot water to shave 
with ; in short, he reconnted such absurdities that an old 
qaartermaster, who had had his nose frozen off and was 
known by the name of Nez-restant, laughed himself." 

" Hush," said Benassis, " hère we are ; l 'il go fîrst ; 
foUow me." 

The pair mounted the ladder and crouched in the hay, 
without being seen or heard by the people below, and 
plaeed themselves at ease, so that they could see and 
hear ail that went on. The women were sitting in groups 
round the three or four candies that stood on the tables. 
Some were sewing, some knitting ; several sat îdle, their 
necks stretched out and their heads and eyes tumed to 
an old peasant who was telling a story. Most of the 
men were standing, or lying on baies of hay. Thèse 
groups, ail perfectly silent, were scarcely visible in the 
flickering glimmer of the tallow-candles encircled by 
glass bowls full of water, which concentrated the light 
in rays upon the women at work about the tables. The 
size of the bam, whose roof was dark and sombre, still 
fhrther obscured the rays of light, which touched the 
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heads with nnequal color^ and brought out pictaresque 
effects of light and shade. Hère, the brown forehead 
and the clear eyes of an eager little peasant-girl shone 
forth; there, the rough brows of a few old men were 
sharplj defined by a luminous band, which made fan- 
tastîc shapes of their worn and discolored garments. 
Thèse varions listeners, so diverse in their attitudes, ail 
expressed on their motionless features the absolute 
abandonment of their intelligence to the narrator. It 
was a carions picture, iUustrating the enormous infla- 
ence exercised over eveiy class of mînd bj poetry. In 
exacting irom a story-teller the marvellous that must 
still be simple, or the impossible that is almost believ- 
able, the peasaut proves himself to be a true lover of 
the purest poetry. 

'^Though the house had an evil look," the peasant 
was saying as the new listeners settled themselves in 
the hay, " that poor hunchbacked woman was so tired 
afber carrying her hemp to market that she went in ; 
besides, night was coming on. She asked for nothing 
but a place to sleep in ; as for food, she pulled a crust 
out of her wallet and ate it. So then, the woman of 
the house, who was the wife of the brigands, not know- 
ing what they had agreed to do that night, welcomed 
the hunchback and put her in an upper room without a 
light. The poor thing threw herself on a misérable 
pallet, said her prayers, thought about her hemp, and 
began to go to sleep ; but before she was fairly off, she 
heard a noise, and saw two men come in with a lantem ; 
each of them held a knife. She was seized with fear, 
because, don't you see, the great lords liked patties 
made of human flesh, and in those days people made 
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them for them. But tbe old woman's skin was as hard 
as horn, and she comforted herself by thinking that 
thej'd know she was bad eating. Tbe two men passed 
tbe buncbback and went to a bed that stood in tbe great 
attiCy and in wbicb tbey bad pnt tbe gentleman witb 
tbe big valise, wbo was supposed to be a necromancer. 
Tbe tallest of tbe two men raised tbe lantem, and took 
tbe gentleman by tbe feet; tben tbe sbortest — be that 
bad pretended drunk — lay bold of bis bead, and eut it 
off in a twinkling, witb one blow, — crack I Tben tbey 
lefl tbe bead and tbe body lying tbere ail in tbe blood, 
and stole tbe valise, and went away. Now bere 's tbe 
old woman in a fine quandary what to do. First sbe 
tbougbt of getting away witbout being seen, not know- 
ing as yct that Providence had put her there for tbe 
glory of God and tbe punishment of tbe crime. Sbe 
was afraid, and wben people are afraid tbey don't 
trouble themselves about otber things. But tbe woman 
of tbe bouse frigbtcned tbe brigands by asking about tbe 
buncbback, and so tbey came softly back, up tbe little 
wooden staircase. Tbe poor créature crouched in a 
beap witb fear, and beard tbem disputing in a low 
voice: 'I tell you to kill ber.' 'We mustn't kill 
ber.' ' Kill ber, I say.' ' No I ' Tbe old woman, wbo 
was n't a fool, sbut up ber eyes and pretended to sleep. 
Sbe lay like an infant, witb ber band on ber beart, and 
breatbing as easy as a cberub. The man that held the 
lantem opened the slîde and flashed the light on the 
eyes of the old woman ; but sbe never winked, for sbe 
was afVaid of ber life. ^ Don*t you see sbe sleeps like 
a dormouse?' says the tall one. ^Old women are so 
sly,' answers tbe short one ; ^ I sball kill ber, and tben 
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well be easy. We oan sait her, and feed her to the 
pigs.* Though she heard every word of thîs, the old 
hunchback neyer stirred. ^Well, well, she really is 
asleep,' said the short bally, seeing that she didn't 
budge. That 's how she saved her life. And you may 
well say she was courageons. There 's not many young 
girls hère that would breathe like the eherubim if they 
heard talk of pige. The two brigands then began to 
carry away the dead man. They rolled him up in a 
fiheet and flung him into the courtyard; and the old 
hunchback heard the pigs grunting 'hon, honi' and 
bnstling about to eat him. 

'' So then, the next day," resumed the narrator, afber 
a pause, '^ the hunchback left the house, afber paying 
two sous for her lodging. She took her wallet, be- 
haved as if nothing had happened, asked the news of 
the neighborhood, went out quietly, and then, you may 
think she ran away. Not at ail ; fear clogged her legs, 
— but to her great good luck, as you shall see. She 
had n't gone half a mile when she saw one of the brig- 
ands following her, to spy if she really had seen noth- 
ing. She guessed what he was afber, and sat down on 
a stone. ' What 's the matter, my good woman ? ' said 
the short brigand, — for it was the short one, the worst 
of the two, that was afler her. * Ah, my good man,' 
she answered, 'my wallet is so heavy, and l'm so 
tired; I do want the arm of an honest man to get 
home on ' (you see she was a sly one). So then the brig- 
and offered to accompany her. She accepted. The 
man took her arm in his to see if she was afraid. Hey I 
the woman did n't tremble a bit, and walked along quite 
at her ease. So there they were, taUdng agriculture and 
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the best way to grow hemp, till they got to the en- 
trance of the town where the hunchback lived, and 
then the brigand left her, for fear of meeting some one 
who would bring him to justice. The woman got home 
at noon, and thought over ail the events of her joumey, 
and of the night before, while waiting for her husband. 
The hemp-grower came home towards evening. He 
was hungry and wanted food. While she was greas- 
ing her pan to fry him something, she told how she 
had sold the hemp, and went on gossiping, woman- 
fashion ; but she did n't say a word about the pigs, or 
the gentleman who was robbed and murdered and eaten. 
She fired her greasy pan, so as to clean it ; but when 
she came to wipe it, it was full of blood. * What did 
you put into it? ' she says to her husband. * Nothing,' 
be answers. She thought she must hâve got some 
woman's crotchet in her head, so she put the pan back 
on the fire. Behold! down came a head through the 
chimney. ' Just look at that ! ' said the old woman ; 
* if it is n't the ver}^ head of the dead man. Goodness ! 
how he looks at me. What can he want? ' ' Tliat you 
avenge me ! ' said a voice. ' What a fool you are ! ' 
said the hemp-grower ; ' you 're as blind as a mole, and 
you hâve n't got common-sense. With that he takes 
the head, which bit his fingers, and flung it into the 
yard. ' Make me an omelet,' he said, ' and don't you 
worry about that ; it 's a cat.* 'A cat î ' she cried ; 
' why, it was as round as a bail.' She put her fiying- 
pan on the fire and, lo and behold ! down came a leg. 
Same thing over again. The man, who was n't any 
more surprised to see the leg than he had been to see 
the head, laid hold of it and threw it into the yard* 
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To eut a loDg story short, the other leg, two arms, the 
body, and the wholo of the murdered traveller came 
down the chimney, one after the other. No omelet, of 
course. The old hemp-man got very hungry. * By the 
powers above ! ' said he, ' if my omelet is n't made, l'il 
find a way of settling that man.' ' Then you do admit 
it is a raan?' said the hunchback. * Why did you stand 
me out just now that it was n't a head, you great plague, 
you?' The old woman broke the eggs and fried the 
omelet, and served it without any further grumbling, 
for the squabble made her rather uneasy. The hus- 
band sat down and began to eat. The hunchback, who 
was frightencd, said she was n't hungry. Tap, tap ! came 
a knock on the door. ' Come,' said the hemp-grower. 
In walked the dead traveller, who sat down on a stool, 
and said : ' Remember 6od, who gives etemal peace to 
those who believe in His name I Woman, thou didst 
see me put to death, and thou hast said nothing I I 
hâve been eaten by hogs ! Hogs cannot enter paradise. 
Therefore I, who am a Christian, must go to hell, be- 
cause a woman holds her tongue. Such a thing was 
never known before. Thou must deliver me,' — and 
much more such talk. The hunchback, who was getting 
more and more frightened, cleaned np her frying-pan, 
put on her Sunday clothes, and went and told the truth 
to the justice ; so the crime was found out, and the 
robbers were very properly broken on the wheel in the 
market-place. Afber this the couple had what was 
much more agreeable to them, to wit, a maie child, 
who became in course of time a king's baron. Now 
that 's the true story of the Courageous Hunchbacked 
Woman." 
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*' I don't like sach stories," said the FosseuBey 
**they make me dream. I prefer tlie adventares <tf 
Napoléon.** 

"That*s right," said the game-keeper. '^ Corne» 
Monsieur Gognelat, tell ns aboat the Emperor." 

" The evening is half over," said the postman, " and 
I don't like to shorten the vietories.** 

" Never mind ; go on ! You Ve told them so many 
times we know them ail by heart ; but it is always a 
pleasure to hear them again." 

*' Tes ! tell us about the Emperor,** cried many voiceê 
together. 

" Since you wîsh ît," replied Groguelat. " But you '11 
see it is n't worth much when I hâve to tell it on the 
double-quick, charge ! l 'd rather tell about a battle. 
Shall I tell about Champ-Aubert, where we used up ail 
the cartridges and spitted the enemy on our bayonets ? ** 

" No I no ! the Emperor ! the Emperor I " 

The vétéran rose from his baie of hay and cast upon 
the assemblage that black look laden with miseries, 
emergeneies, and sufferings, whieh distinguishes the 
faces of old soldiers. He selzed hls jacket by the two 
fh>nt flaps, raiscd them as if about to pack the knap* 
sack which formerly held his clothes, his shoes, and ail 
his fortune ; then he threw the weight of his body on 
his lefl leg, advanced the right, and 3 ielded with a good 
grâce to the dcmands of the company. After pushing 
his gray hair to one side to show his forehead, he raised 
his head towards heaven that he might, as it were, put 
himself on the levcl of the gigantic history he was about 
to relate. 

^^ You see, my fHends, Napoléon was bom in Cor* 
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Bîca, a French island, warmed by the sun of Italy, 
where it is like a furnace, and where the people kill 
each other, from father to son, ail about nothing : that's 
a way they hâve. To begin wlth the marvel of the 
thing, — his mother, who was the handsomest woman of 
her time, and a knowing one, bethought herself of dedi- 
cating him to God, 80 that he might escape the dangers 
of his childhood and future life ; for she had dreamed that 
the world was set on fire the day he was born. And 
indeed it was a prophecy ! So she asked God to protect 
him, on condition that Napoléon should restore His holy 
religion, which was then cast to the ground. Well, that 
was agreed upon, and we shall see what came of it. 

" Follow me closely, and tell me if what you hear is 
in the nature of man. 

'' Sure and certain it is that none but a man who 
conceived the îdea of making a compact with God 
could hâve passed unhurt through the enemy's Unes, 
through cannon-balls, and discbarges of grape-shot that 
swept the rest of us ofT like Aies, and alwa3's respected 
his head. I had proof of that — I myself — at Ëylaa. 
I see him now, as he rode up a height, took his field- 
glass, looked at the battle, and said, ' Ail goes well/ 
One of those plumed busy-bodies, who plagued him 
considerably and followed him ever^^where, even to his 
meals, so they said, thought to play the wag, and 
took the Emperor's place as he rode away. Ho ! in a 
twinkling, head and plume were ofTI You must under- 
stand that Napoléon had promised to keep the secret of 
his compact ail to himself. That 's why ail those who 
followed him, even his nearest friends, fell like nuts, — 
Duroc, Bessières, Lannes, — ail strong as steel bars» 
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though hje could bend them as he pleased. Besides, — 
to prove he was the chîld of God, and made to be the 
father of soldiere, — was he ever known to be lieutenant 
or captain ? no, no ; commander-in-chief from the start. 
He did n't look to be more than twent3'-four years of 
âge when he was an old gênerai at the takîng of Tou- 
lon, where he first began to show the others that they 
knew nothing about manœuvring cannon. 

" After that, down came our slip of a gênerai to com- 
mand the grand army of Italy, which had n't bread, nor 
munitions, nor shoes, nor coats, - a poor army, as naked 
as a worm. *My friends,' said he, ' hère we are together. 
6et it into 3*our pâtes that fifteen days from now 3'ou 
will be conquerors, — new clothes, good gaiters, famous 
shoes, and every man with a great-coat ; but, m}' children, 
to get thèse things you must march to Milan where they 
are.' And we marched. France, crushed as flat as a 
bed-bug, straightened up. We were thirty thousand 
bare-feet against eighty thousand Austrian bullies, ail 
fine men, well set-up. I see *em now ! But Napoléon 
— he was then only Bonaparte — he knew how to put 
the courage into us î We marched by night^ and 
we marched by day ; we slapped their faces at Monte- 
notte, we thrashed them at Rivoli, Lodi, Arcole, Mil- 
lesimo, and we never let 'em up. A soldier gets the 
taste of conquest So Napoléon whirled round those 
Austrian gênerais, wh'o didn't know where to poke 
themselves to get ont of hîs way, and he pelted 'em 
well, — nipped off ten thousand men at a blow some- 
times, by getting round them with fifteen hundred 
Frenchmen, and then he gleaned as he pleased. He 
took their cannon, their supplies, their money, their 
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manitioDs, in short, ail they had that was good to take. 
He foaght them and beat them on ibe mountalns, he 
drove them into the rivers and seas, he bit 'em in the 
air, he devoured 'em on the groand, and he lashed 'em 
everywhere. Heyl the grand armj feathered itself 
well ; for, d' ye see, the Emperor, who was also a wit, 
called up the inhabitants and told them he was there to 
deliver them. So after that the natives lodged and 
cherished us ; the women too, and very judicioas they 
were. Now hère 's the end of it. In Ventôse, '96, — 
in those times that was the month of March of to-day, 
— we lay cuddled in a corner of Savoie with the mar- 
mots ; and yet, before that campaign was over, w« were 
masters of Italy, just as Napoléon had predieted ; and 
by the following March — in a single year and two cam- 
paigns — he had brought as within sight of Vienna. 
'T was a clean sweep. We devoured their armies, one 
after the other, and made an end of four Austrian 
gênerais. One old fellow, with white hair, was roastcd 
like a rat in the straw at Mantua. Kings begged for 
mercy on their knees I Feace was won. 

*' Could a man hâve done that? No; God helped 
him, to a certainty! 

'^ He divided himself up like the loaves in the Gos- 
pel, commanded the battle by day, planned it by night ; 
goîng and coming, for the sentinels saw him, — never 
eating, never sleeping. So, seeing thèse prodigies, the 
soldiers adopted him for their father. Forward, march ! 
Then those others, the rulers in Faris, seeing this, said 
to themselves : ^ Hère 's a bold one that seems to get 
his orders from the skies ; he 's likely to put his paw on 
France. We must let him loose on Asia ; we will send 
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hlm to America, perhaps that will satisfy him/ Bnt 
't was toritten above for him, as it was for Jésus Christ. 
The command went forth that he should go to Egjpt. 
See, again, his resemblance to the Son of God. Bat 
that 's not ail. He called together his best vétérans, 
his fire-eaters, the ones he had partieularlj put the 
devU into, and he said to them like this : ' My friends, 
thej bave given us Egypt to chew up, just to keep us 
busy, but we *11 swallow it whole in a couple of cam- 
paigns, as we did Italy. The common soldiers shall bc 
princes and hâve the land for their own. Forward, 
inarch I ' * Forward, march î ' cried the sergeants, and 
there we were at Toulon, road to Egypt. At that timc 
the English had ail their shîps in the sea ; but when we 
embarked, Napoléon said, 'They wou't see us. It is 
just as well that you should know from this time forth 
that your gênerai has got his star in the sk}-, which 
guides and protects us.' What was said was donc. 
Passing ovcr the sca, we took Malta like an orange, 
just to quench his thirst for victorj- ; for he was a man 
who could n't live and do nothing. 

" So hère we arc in Egypt. Good. Once hère, otlier 
orders. The Egyptians, d' ye see, are men who, evcr 
since the earth was, hâve had giants for sovereigns, and 
armics as numerous as ants ; for, you must undcrstand, 
that 's the land of genii and crocodiles, where the}- 'vc 
built pyramids as big as our mountains, and buried their 
kings under them to keep them fresh, — an idea that 
pleased *em mightily. So then, after we disembarked, 
the Little Corporal said to us, ' My children, the coun- 
try you are going to conquer has a lot of gods that you 
must respect ; because Frenchmen ought to be friends 
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with everybody, and fight the nations without vexing 
the inhabitants. Gret it into jour skolls tliat you are 
not to touch anjthing at first, for it is ail going to be 
jours soon. Forward, march I ' So far, so good. But 
ail those people of Africa, to whom Napoléon was fore- 
told under the name of Kébir-Bonaberdis, — a word of 
their lingo that means ' the sultan fires,' — were afrald 
as the devil of him. So the Grand-Turk, and Asia, and 
Africa, had recourse to magie. They sent us a démon, 
named the Mahdi, supposed to hâve descended from 
heaven on a white horse, which, like its master, was 
buUet-proof ; and both of themlived on air, without food 
to support them. There are some that say they saw 
them ; but I can't give you any reasons to make you 
certain about that. The rulcrs of Arabia and the 
Mamelukes tried to make their troopers believe that the 
Mahdi could keep them from perîshing in battle ; and 
they pretended he was an angel sent from heaven to 
fight Napoléon and get back Solomon's seal. Solomon's 
seal was part of their paraphemalia which thej' vowed 
our gênerai had stolen. You must understand that we 'd 
given 'em a good many wry faces, in spite of what he 
had said to us. 

"Now, tell me how they knew that Napoléon had a 
pact with God? Was that natural, d'ye think? 

" They held to it in their minds that Napoléon cora- 
manded the genii, and could pass hither and thither in 
the twinkling of an eye, like a bird. The fact is, he 
was everywhere. At last, it came to his carrj'ing off a 
queen, beautiful as the dawn, for whom he had ofTered 
ail his treasure, and diamonds as big as pigeon's eggs, — 
a bargain which the Mameluke to whom she particu' 
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larly belonged poeitively refused, althoagh he had sey- 
eral others. Such matters, when thej corne to that pass, 
can't be setUed withoat a great manj batUes; and, 
indeed, there was no soarcity of battlea; there waa 
fighting enongh to please eyer>'bodj. We were in Une 
at Alexandria, at Gizeh, and before the Pjramids ; we 
marched in the sun and throogh the sand, where some, 
who had the dazzles, saw water that they couldn't 
drink, and shade where their flesh was roasted. But 
we made short work of the Mamelukes ; and everybody 
else yielded at the voice of Napoléon, who took pos- 
session of Upper and Lower Eg^pt, Arabia, and even 
the capitals of kingdoms that were no more, where 
there were thousand of statues and ail the plagues oi 
Egypt, more particularly lizards, — a mammoth of a 
country where everybody could take his acres of land 
for as little as he pleased. Well, while Napoléon was 
busy wlth his affairs inland, — where he had it in bis 
bead to do fine things, — the English bumed his fleet 
at Aboukir ; for thcy were always looking about them 
to annoy us. But Napoléon, who had the respect of 
the £ast and of the West, whom the Pope called his 
son, and the cousin of Mohammed called ' his dear 
father,' resolved to punish Ëngland, and get hold of 
India in exchange for his fleet He was just about to 
take us across the Red Sea into Asia, a country where 
there are diamonds and gold to pay the soldiers and 
palaces for bivouacs, when the Mahdi made a treaty 
with the Plague, and sent it down to hinder our victo- 
ries. Hait ! The army to a man defiled at that parade ; 
and few they were who came back on their feet. Dying 
soldiers could n't take Saint-Jean d'Acre, though they 
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rnshed at it three limes with generoas and martial 
obstioacy. The Flagae was the strongest. No saying 
to that enemy, ^ My good firiend.' Eyery Boldier lay 
ill. Napoléon alone was fresh as a rose, and the whole 
army saw him drinking in pestilence withoat its doing 
him a bit of harm. 

^' Ha I my friends I will yen tell me that thaê^ê in ihe 
natnre of a mère man? 

^^ The Mamelokes, knowing we were ail in the ambn- 
lances, thought they could stop ihe way ; bnt that sort 
of joke would n't do with Napoléon. So he said to his 
démons, his vétérans, those that had the tonghest hide, 
* Gro, clear me the way/ Jnnot, a sabre of the first ont, 
and his particolar fHend, took a thousand men, no 
more, and ripped np the army of the pacha who had 
had the presumption to put himself in the way. After 
that, we came back to headqnarters at Cairo. Now, 
hère 's another side of the story. Napoléon absent, 
France was letting herself be mined by the mlers in 
Paris, who kept back the pay of ihe soldiers of the 
other armies, and their clothing, and their rations; 
lefb them to die of hnnger, and expected them to lay 
down the law to the nniverse withoat taking any trouble 
to help them. Idiots 1 who amused themselves by chat- 
tering, instead of putting their own hands in the dongh. 
Well, that 's how it happened that our armies were 
beaten, and the frontiers of France were encroached 
upon : The Mak was not there. Now observe, I say 
man because that 's what they called him; but 'twas 
nonsense, for he had a star and ail its belongings ; it 
was we who were only men. He taught history to 
France after his famons batUe of Aboukir, where, with- 
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out losing more than three hundred men, and with a 
single division, he vanquished the grand army of the 
Turk, seyenty-five thousand strong, and hustled more 
than half of it into the sea, r-r-rah I 

'^ That was his last thunder-elap in Egypt. He said 
to himself, seeing the waj things were going in Paris, 
' I am the saviour of France. I know it, and I must 
go.' But, understand me, the army didn't know he 
was going, or they 'd hâve kept him by force and made 
him Emperor of the East. So now we were sad ; for 
He was gone who was ail our joy. He lefb the com- 
mand to Klëber, a big mastiff, who came off duty at 
Cairo, assassinated by an Eg}'ptian, whom they put to 
death by empaling him on a bayonet ; that 's the way 
they guillotine people down there. But it makes 'em 
suffer so much that a soldier had pity on the criminal 
and gave him his canteen ; and then, as soon as the 
Egyptian had drunk his lill, he gave up the ghost with 
ail the pleasure in life. But that 's a trifle we could n't 
laugh at then. Napoléon embarked in a cockleshell, a 
little skiff that was nothing at ail, tbough 't was called 
' Fortune ; ' and in a twinkling, under the nose of Eng- 
land, who was blockading him with ships of the llne, 
frîgates, and an}i}hing that could hoist a saU, he crossed 
over, and there he was in France. For he always had 
the power, mind you, of crossing the seas at one 
straddle. 

^' Was that a human man? Bah I 

" So, one minute he is at Fréjus, the next in Paris. 
There, they ail adore him ; but he summons the govem- 
ment. * What hâve you donc with my children, the 
soldiers?' he says to the lawyers. ' You 're a mob of 
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rascally scrîbblers ; you are makîng France a mess of 
pottage, and snapping jour fingers at what people think 
of you. It won't do ; and I speak the opinion of every- 
body.' So, on that, they wanted to battle witli hiin 
and kill Mm — click ! he had 'em loeked ap in barracks, 
or flying ont of Windows, or drafbed among his fol- 
lowers, where they were as mute as fishes, and as pli- 
able as a quid of tobacoo. After that stroke — consul ! 
And then, as it was not for him to doubt the Suprême 
Being, he fulfilled his promise to the good 6od, who, 
you see, had kept His word to him. He gave Him baek 
his churches, and re-established His religion ; the bells 
rang for God and for him: and lo! everjbody was 
pleased ; primo, the prîests, whom he saved from be- 
ing harassed; secundo, the bourgeois, who thought 
only of their trade, and no longer had to fear the ra- 
piamua of the law, which had got to be unjust ; tertio^ 
the nobles, for he forbade they should be killed, as, 
unfortunately, the people had got the habit of doing. 

^'But he still had the Enemy to wipe out; and he 
was n't the man to go to sleep at a mess-table, because, 
d' 3'e see, his eye looked over the whole earth as if ît 
were no bigger than a man's head. So then he ap- 
peared in Italy, like as though he had stuck his head 
through the window. One glance was enough. The 
Austrians were swallowed up at Marengo like so many 
gudgeons by a whale ! Ouf! The French eagles sang 
their pseans so loud that ail the world heard thcm — 
and it sufflced ! ' We won't play that game any more,* 
said the German. ' Enough, enough I ' said ail the 
rest To sum up: Europe backed down, England 
knocked under. General peace; and the kings and 
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ihe peoples made believe kiss eacb other. Tliat *8 the 
tlme when the Emperor invented the Légion of honor — 
and a fine thing, too. ' In France ' — this is what he 
said at Boulogne before the whole army — * everj' man 
is brave. So the citizen who does a fine action shall 
be sister to the soldier, and the soldier shall be bis 
brother, and the two shall be one under the flag of 
honor/ 

** We, who were down in Egypt, now came home. 
AU was changed I He lefb us gênerai, and hey ! in a 
twinkling we found him Emperor. France gave her- 
self to him, like a fine girl to a lancer. When it 
was donc — to the satisfaction of ail, as jon may 
say — a sacred ceremony took place, the like of which 
was never seen under the canopy of the skies. The 
Pope and the cardinals, in their red and gold vestments, 
crossed the Alps expressly to crown him before the 
army and the people, who clapped their hands. There 
is one thing that I should do very wrong not to tell 
you. In Egypt, in the désert close to Syria, the Red 
Man came to him on the Mount of Moses, and said, 
* Ail is well.' Then, at Marengo, the night before the 
victory, the same Red Man appeared before him for the 
second tîme, standing erect and saying : ^ Thou shalt 
see the world at thy feet; thou shalt be Emperor of 
France, King of Italy, master of Holland, sovereign of 
Spain, Portugal, and the Illj'rian provinces, protector 
of Germany, saviour of Poland, first eagle of the Légion 
of honor — ail.' This Red Man, you understand, was 
his genius, bis spirit, — a sort of satellite who served 
him, as some say, to conmiunicate with his star. I 
never really believed that. But the Red Man himself 
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1s a tnie fact Napoléon spoke of bim, and said he 
came to him in troabled moments, and liyed in the 
palace of the Tuileries under the roof. So, on the day 
of the ooronation, Napoléon saw him for the third time ; 
and they were in oonsoltation over many things. 

^' Afber that, Napoléon went to Milan to be crowned 
king of Italy, and there the grand taiumph of the soldier 
began. Every man who ooold write was made an 
officer. Down came pensions ; it rained dachies ; treas- 
ures poared in for the staff which did n't oost France a 
penny ; and the L^on of honor provided inoomes for 
the private soldiers, — of which I receive mine to this 
day. So hère were the armîes maintained as never 
before on this earth. Bat besidés that, the Emperor, 
knowing that he was to be the emperor of the whole 
world, bethonght him of the bourgeois, and to please 
them he built fairy monuments, after their own ideas, in 
places where you 'd never think to find any. For in- 
stance, suppose you were coming back fh>m Spain and 
going to Berlin — well, you 'd find triumphal arches along 
the way, with common soldiers sculptured on the stone, 
every bit the same as gênerais. In two or three years, 
and without imposing taxes on any of you, Napoléon 
filled his vaults with gold, built palaces, made bridges, 
roads, scholars, f&tes, laws, vessels, harbors, and spent 
millions upon millions, — such enormous sums tliat he 
could, so they tell me, hâve paved France from end to 
end with five-franc pièces, if he had had a mind to. 

^^ Now, when he sat at ease on his throne, and was 
master of ail, so that Europe waited his permission to 
do his bidding, he remembered his four brothers and 
his three sisters, and he said to us, as it might be in 
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conversation, in an order of the daj, ^ My children, is 
it right that tlie blood relations of 3'our Emperor sbould 
be begging their bread? No. I wisb to see them in 
splendor like myself. It becomes, tberefore, absolutcly 
nccessary to conquer a kingdom for each of them, — to 
the end that Frenchmen may be masters over ail lands, 
that the soldiers of the Guard shall make the whole 
earth tremble, that France may spit where she likes, 
and that ail the nations shall say to her, as it is written 
on my copper coins, ** Oodprotects y ou / " ' * Agreed ! ' 
cried the army. ' We '11 go fish for thy kingdoms wilh 
our bayonets/ Ha ! there was no backing down, dou*t 
you see ! If he had taken it into his head to conquer 
the moon, we should hâve made ready, packed knap- 
sacks, and clambered up ; happily, he did n't think of 
it. The kings of the coun tries, who liked their com- 
fortable throncs, were, naturally, loathe to budge, aud 
had to hâve their ears pulled ; so then — Forward, 
march I We did march ; we got there ; and the earth 
once more trembled to its centre. Hey ! the men and 
the shoes he used up in those days ! The enemy dealt 
us such blows that none but the grand army could hâve 
borne the fatigue of it. But you are not ignorant that 
a Frenchman is born a philosopher, and knows that a 
little sooner, or a little later, he has got to die. So 
we were ready to die without a word, for we liked to 
see the Emperor doing that on the geographles." 

Hère the narrator nimbly described a circle with his 
foot on the floor of the barn. 

*'And Napoléon said, 'There, that 's to be a king- 
dom.' And a kingdom it was. Ha ! the good times ! 
The colonels were gênerais; the gênerais, marshals; 
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and the marshals, kings. There 's one of 'em still on 
his throne, to prove it to Europe ; but he 's a Gascon 
and a traitor to France for keeping that crown; and 
he doesn't blush for shame as he ought to do, be- 
cause crowns, don't you see, are made of gold. I who 
am speaking to you, I bave seen, in Paris, eleven kings 
and a mob of princes surrounding Napoléon like the 
raj's of the sun. You undcrstand, of course, that every 
soldier had the chance to mount a throne, provided 
always he had the merit ; so a corporal of the Guard 
was a sight to be looked at as he walked along, for each 
man had his share in the victory, and 't was plainly set 
foi*th in the bulletin. What victories they were I Aus- 
terlitz, where the army manœuvred as if on parade ; 
Eylau, where we drowned the Russians in a lake, as 
though Napoléon had blown them into it with the breath 
of his mouth ; Wagram, where the army fought for three 
days without grumbling. We won as many battles as 
there are saints in the calendar. It was proved then be- 
yond a doubt, that Napoléon had the sword of God in 
his scabbard. The soldiers were his friends ; he made 
them his children ; he looked after us, he saw that we 
had shoes, and shirts, and great-coats, and bread, and 
cartridges; but he always kept up his majesty; for, 
don't you see, 't was his business to reign. No matter 
for that, however ; a sergeant, and even a common sol- 
dier, could say to him, * my Emperor,' just as you say to 
me sometimes, ' my good friend.' He gave us an an- 
swer if we appealed to him ; he slept in the snow like 
the rest of us ; and, indeed, he had almost the air of a 
human man. I who speak to you, I hâve seen him 
with his feet among the grapeshot, and no more uneasy 
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than yen are now, — standing steadj, looking fhrongh 
his field-glasa, and minding his business. Twas that 
kept the rest of us quiet. I don't know how he did it, 
but when he spoke, he made our hearts bum within us ; 
and to show him we were his children, incapable of 
balking, did n't we rush at the mouths of the rascally 
cannon, that belched and yomited shot and shell with- 
out so much as saying, ^ Look ont ! * Why ! the dying 
must needs raise their heads to sainte him and cryi 

^ LOMO LIVS THB EmPEROB ! * 

^' I ask you, was that natural? would they hâve done 
that for a human man? 

^^ Well, afber he had settled the world, the Empress 
Joséphine, his wife, a good woman ail the same, man- 
aged matters so that she did not bear him any children, 
and he was obiiged to gîve her up, though he loved her 
oonsiderably. But, you see, he had to hâve little ones 
for reasons of state. Hearing of this, ail the sover- 
eigns of Europe quarrelled as to which of them sbould 
give him a wife. And he married, so they told us, an 
Austrian archduchess, daughter of Cœsar, an ancient 
man about whom people talk a good deal, and not in 
France only, — where any one will tell you what he did, 
— but in Europe. It is ail true, for I myself who 
address you at this moment, I hâve been on the Danube, 
and hâve seen the remains of a bridge built by that 
man, who, it seems, was a relation of Napoléon in 
Rome, and that 's how the Emperor got the inheritance 
of that city for his son. So afber the marriage, which 
was a fête for the whole world, and in honor of which 
he released the people of ten years' taxes, — which they 
had to pay ail the same, however, because the assessors 
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didn't take acooant of wbat he sud, — his wife had a 
Utile one, who was Eing of Rome. Now» there 's a 
thing that had never been seen on this earth; never 
before was a child bom a Mng with his father living. 
On that daj a balloon went up in Paris to tell the news 
to Rome, and that balloon made the joomey in one 
dayl 

*' Now, is there any man among you who will stand 
np hère and déclare to me that ail that was human? 
No ; it was written abave / and may the scarvy seize 
'em who deny that he was sent by God himself for the 
triumph of France I 

'^ Well, hère 's the Ëmperor of Rnssia, that used to 
be his friend, he gets angiy because Napoléon did n't 
marry a Rossian; so he joins with the English, onr 
enemies, — to whom our Emperor always wanted to say 
a couple of words in their burrows, only he was pre- 
vented. Napoléon gets angry too ; an end had to bc 
put to such doings ; so he says to us : ^ Soldiers ! you 
hâve been masters of every capital in Europe, except 
Moscow, which is now the ally of England. To con- 
quer England^ and India which belongs to the English, 
it becomes our peremptory duty to go to Moscow.' 
Then he assembled the greatest army that ever trailed 
its gaiters over the globe ; and so marvellously in hand 
it was that he reviewed a million of men in one da}'. 
* Hourra ! ' ^ cried the Russians. Down came ail Russia 
and those animais of Cossacks in a flock. T was nation 
agalnst nation, a gênerai hurly-burly, and beware who 
oould; 'Asia against Europe/ as the Red Man had 

1 Battle-CTj of the Coesacki. 
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foretold to Napoléon. *Enougb/ cried the Emperor, 
a^Ubereadj.' 

'^ So DOW, sare enough, came ail the kings, as the 
Red Man had said, to lick Napoleon's hand I Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Poland, Italy, every one of 
them were with as, flattering us ; ah, it was fine ! The 
eagles never cawed so loud as at those parades, perched 
hîgh above the banners of ail Europe. The Pôles were 
bursting with Joy, beeause Napoléon was going to re- 
lease them; and that's why France and Poland are 
brothers to this day. ' Russia is ours,' cried the army. 
We plunged into it well-supplied ; we marched and we 
marched, — no Russians. At last we found the brutes 
entrenched on the banks of the Moskova. That 's where 
I won my cross, and I *ve got the right to say ît was 
a damnable battle. This was how it came about. The 
Emperor was anxious. He had secn the Red Man, who 
said to him, ' My son, you are going too fast for 3'our 
feet ; you will lack men ; friends will betray you.' So 
the Emperor offered peace. But before signing, " Let 
us drub those Russians ! ' he said to us. ' Donc I ' cried 
the army. * Forward, march ! ' said the sergeants. My 
clothes were in rags, my shoes worn out, from trudging 
along those roads, which are very uncomfortable ones ; 
but no matter ! I said to myself , ^ As it 's the last of 
our earthquakings, I '11 go into it, tooth and nail ! ' 
We were drawn up in Une before the great ravine, — 
fh)nt seats, as 't were. Signal given; and seven hun- 
dred pièces of artillery began a conversation that would 
bring the blood from your ears. Then — must do jus- 
tice to one's enemies — the Russians let themselves be 
killed like Frenchmen; they would n't give way; we 
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could n*t advance. * Forward ! ' some one cried, ' hère 
cornes the Emperor!' True enough; he passed at a 
gallop, waving his hand to let us know we must take 
the redoubt He inspired us; on we ran, I was the 
first in the ravine. Ha I my God ! how the lieutenants 
fell, and the colonels, and the soldiersl No matter! 
ail the more shoes for those that had none, and epau- 
lets for the clever ones who knew how to read. ' Vie- 
tory ! ' cried the whole line ; ' Victory ! ' — and, would 
you belîeve it? a thing never seen before, there lay 
twenty-five thousand Frenchmen on the ground. 'T was 
like mowing down a wheat-field ; only in place of the 
ears of wheat put the heads of men ! We were sobered 
by this time, — those who were left alive. The Man 
rode up ; we made the circle round him. Ha ! he knew 
how to cajole his children ; he could be amiable when 
he liked, and feed 'em with words when their stomachs 
were ravenous with the hunger of wolves. Flatterer I 
he distributed the crosses himself, lie uncovered to the 
dead, and then he cried to us, ^ On ! to Moscow ! ' 
* To Moscow I * answered the army. 

" We took Moscow. Would you believe it? the Rus- 
sians burned their own city I 'T was a haj'stack six 
miles square, and it blazed for two days. The build- 
ings crashed like slates, and showers of melted iron 
and lead rained down upon us, which was naturall}' 
horrible. I may say to you plainly, it was like a flash 
of lightning on our disasters. The Emperor said, 
' We hâve donc enough ; my soldiers shall rest hère.' 
So we rested awhile, just to get the breath înto our 
bodies and the flesh on our boues, for we were really 
tîrcd. We took possession of the golden cross that 
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was on the Kremlin ; and eveiy soldier broaght away 
with bim a small fortune. But ont there tbe winter 
sets in a montb earlier, — a tbing tbose fools of science 
didn't properly explain. So, coming back, tbe coUI 
nipped us. No longer an army — do you bear me? — 
no longer any genends, no longer any sergeants even. 
T was tbe reign of wretcbedness and bunger, — a reign 
of equality at last No one tbougbt of anytbing but to 
see France once more ; no one stooped to pick up bis 
gun or bis money if be dropped tbem ; eacb man fol- 
lowed bis nose, and went as be pleased witbout càring 
for glory. Tbe weatber was so bad tbe Emperor could n't 
see bis star ; tbere was sometbing between bim and tbe 
skies. Poor man I it made bim ill to see bis eagles fly-. 
ing away from victory. Ab ! 't was a mortal blow, j'ou 
may believe me. 

" Well, we got to tbe Beresina. My friends, I can 
afBrm to 3'ou by ail tbat is most sacred, by my bonor, 
tbat since mankind came into tbe world, ncver, ncver, 
was tbere seen sucb a fricassée of an army — guns, 
carnages, artillery-wagons — in tbe midst of sueli 
snows, under sucb relentless skies I Tbe muzzles of 
tbe muskets bumed our bands if we toucbed them, tbe 
lion was so cold. Jt was tbere tbat tbe army was 
saved by tbe pontoniers, wbo were fîrm at tbeir post ; 
and tbere tbat Gondrin, — sole survivor of tbe men 
wbo were bold enougb to go into tbe water and build 
tbe bridges by wbicb tbe army crossed, — tbat Gondrin, 
bere présent, admirably conducted bimself, and saved 
us from tbe Russians, wbo, I must tell you, still re- 
spected tbe grand army, remembering its victories. 
And/' be added, pointing to Gk>ndrin, wbo was gazing 
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at him with ihe peculiar attention of a deaf man, ^' Gon- 
drin is a finished soldier, a soldier who is honor itself, 
and he merits your highest esteem. 

'* I saw the Emperor," he resumed, " standing by 
the bridge, motionless, not feeling the cold — was that 
human? He looked at the destraetion of his treasure, 
his friends, his old Egyptians. Bah! ail that passed 
him, women, army-wagons, artillery, ail were shat- 
tered, destroyed, ruined. The bravest carried the 
eagles; for the eagles, d'ye see, were France, the 
nation, ail of you ! they were the civil and the military 
honor that mnst be kept pure; coold thcir heads be 
lowered because of the oold? It was only near the 
Emperor that we warmed ourselves, because when he 
was in danger we ran, frozen as we were — we, who 
would n't hâve stretched a hand to save a friend. 
They told us he wept at night over his poor family of 
soldiers. Ah ! none but he and Frenchmen could hâve 
got themselves out of that business. We did get out, 
but with losses, great losses, as I tell you. The Allies 
captured our provisions. Men began to betray him, as 
the Red Man predicted. Those chatterers in Paris, 
who had held their tongues afber the Impérial Guard 
was formed, now thought he was dead ; so they hood- 
winked the prefect of police, and hatched a conspiracy 
to overthrow the empire. He heard of it ; it worried 
him. He lefb us, saying : ' Adieu, my children ; guard 
the outposts; I shall retum to you.' Bah! without 
him nothing went right ; the gênerais lost their heads. 
the marshals talked nonsense and committed follies; 
but that was not surprising, for Napoléon, who was kind, 
had fed 'em on gold ; they had got as fat as lard, and 
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would n't stir ; some stayed in camp when they ougbt 
to hâve been warming the backs of the enemj who was 
between us and France. 

'' But tbe Emperor came back, and be brougbt re- 
cruits, famous recruits; he cbanged their backbone 
and made 'em dogs of war, fit to set their teeth into 
anything; and he brought a guard of honor, a fine 
body indeed ! — ail bourgeois, who melted away like 
butter on a gridiron. 

" Well, spite of our stem bearing, hère 's everything 
going against us ; and yet the army dld prodigies of valor. 
Then came battles on the mountains, nations against 
nations, — Dresden , Lutzen , Bautzen. Remcmber thèse 
daj's, ail of you, for 't was then that Frenchmen were 
so particularly heroic that a good grenadier only lastcd 
six months. We triumphed always ; yet there were 
those English, in our rear, rousing revolts against us 
with their lies ! No matter, we eut our way home 
through the whole pack of the nations. Wherever the 
Emperor showed himself we followed him ; for if, by 
sea or land, he gave us the word ' Go ! ' we went. At 
last, we were in France ; and many a poor foot-soldier 
felt the air of his own country restore bis soûl to 
satisfaction, spite of the wintry weather. I can say for 
myself that it refreshed my life. Well, next, our busi- 
ness was to défend France, our country, our beautiful 
France, against ail Europe, which resented our having 
laid down the law to the Russians, and pushed them 
back into their dens, so that they could n't eat us up 
alive, as northern nations, who are dainty and like 
southem flesh, bave a habit of doing, — at least, so 
l 've heard some gênerais say. Then the Emperor saw 
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bis own father-ÎD-law, his ôieuds whom he had made 
kings, and the scoundrels to whom he had given back 
their thrones, ail against him. Even Frenchmen, and 
allies in our own ranks, tomed against us under secret 
orders, as at the battle of Leîpsic. Would common 
soldiers hâve been capable of such wickedness? Three 
times a day men were false to their word, — and they 
called themselves princes! 

" So, then, France was invaded. Wherever the Em- 
peror showed his lion face, the enemy retreated; and 
he did more prodigies in defending France than ever he 
had done in conquerîng Jtaly, the East, Spain, Europe, 
and Russia. He meant to bury every invader under 
the sod, and teach 'em to respect the soil of France. 
So he let them get to Paris, that he might swallow 
them at a mouthful, and rise to the height of his genius 
in a battle greater than ail the rest, — a mother-battle, 
as 't were. But there, there I the Parisians were afVaid 
for their twopenny skins, and their trumpery shops; 
they opened the gâtes. Then the Ragusades began, 
and happiness ended. The Empress was fooled, and 
the whlte banner âaunted from the Windows. The 
gênerais whom he had made his nearest friends aban- 
doned him for the Bourbons, — a set of people no one 
had heard tell of. The Emperor bade us farewell at 
Fontainebleau : ' Soldiers ! ' — I can hear him now ; we 
wept like children ; the flags and the eagles were lowered 
as if for a fùneral : it was, I may well say it to you, it 
was the funeral of the Empire ; her dapper armies were 
DOthing now but skeletons. So he said to us, standing 
there on the portico of his palace : ' My soldiers ! we 
are yanquished by treachery; but we shall meet in 
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heaven, the ooontry of the brave. Défend my child, 
whom I commit to you. Long live Napoléon II. ! ' He 
meant to die, that no man should look upon Napoléon 
vanquished; he took poison, enough to baye killed a 
régiment, because, like Jésus Christ before bis Passion, 
be tbougbt bimself abandoned of 6od and bis talisman. 
But the poison did not hurt bim. 

^^ See again ! be found be was immortal. 

** Sure of bimself, knowing be must ever be Thb 
£mpbror, be went for a wbile to an island to study out 
the nature of thèse others, wbo, you may be sure, corn- 
mitted foUies without end. Whilst he bided bis time 
down there, the Chinese, and the wild men on the coast 
of Africa, and the Barbary States, and others wbo are 
not at ail accommodating, knew so well he was more 
than man that they respeeted bis tent, 6a}'ing to touch it 
would be to offend God. Thus, d' ye see, when thèse 
others turned bim from the doors of his own France, 
be still reigned over the whole world. Before long he 
embarked in the same little cockleshell of a boat he had 
had in Egypt, sailed round the beard of the English, 
set foot in France, and France acclaimed bim. The 
sacred cuckoo flew from spire to spire ; ail France cried 
out with one voice, ' Long live the Emperor ! ' In 
this région, bere, the enthusiasm for that wonder of the 
âges was, I may say, solid. Dauphiné bebaved well ; 
and I am particulaiiy pleased to know that ber pcople 
wept when they saw, once more, the gray top-coat. 
March first it was, when Napoléon landed with two 
bundred men to conquer that kingdom of France and of 
Navarre, which, on the twentieth of the same month 
was again the French Empire. On that day our Man 
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was in Paris ; he had made a clean sweep, recovered his 
dear France, and gathered his vétérans together by 
saying no more than three words, 'I am hère.' 

^^ 'T was the greatest miracle God had y et done I Be- 
fore Aim, did ever man recover an empire by showing 
his hat? And thèse others, who thought they had 
subdued France I Not they I At sight of the eagles, a 
national army sprang up, and we marched to Waterloo. 
There, the Guard died at one blow. Napoléon, in 
despair, threw himself three times before the cannon of 
the enemy without obtaining death. We saw that. 
The battle was lost. That night the Emperor called 
his old soldiers to him ; on the field soaked with our 
blood he burned his banners and his eagles, — his poor 
eagles, ever victorious, who cried *Forward' in the 
battles, and had flown the length and breadth of Europe, 
they were saved the infamy of belonging to the enemy : 
ail the treasures of Ëngland couldn't get her a tail- 
featherof them. No more eagles! — the rest is well- 
known. The Red Man went over to ihe Bourbons, like 
the scoundrel that he is. France is crushed ; the soldier 
is nothing; they deprive him of his dues; they dis- 
charge him to make room for broken-down nobles — 
ah, 't is pitiable I They seized Napoléon by treachery ; 
the Ënglish nailed him on a désert island in mid-ocean 
on a rock raised ten thousand feet above the earth; 
and there he is, and will be, till the Bed Man gives 
him back his power for the happiness of France. 
Thèse others say he 's dead. Ha, dead I 'Tis easy to 
see they don't know Him. They tell that fib to catch 
the people, and feel safe in their hovel of a govemment. 
Listen I the truth at the bottom of it ail is that his friends 
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hâve left him alone on the désert isle to fblfil a proph- 
ecy, for I forgot to say that hîs name, Napoléon, means 
^ lion of the désert.' Now this that I tell jou is true as 
the Grospel. Ail other taies that jou hear about the 
Emperor are follies without common-sense ; because, 
d* ye see, God never gave to child of woman bom the 
right to stamp his name in red as Jie did, on the earth, 
which forever shall remember him ! Long live Napo- 
léon, the father of his people and of the soldier I ** 

*' Long live General Éblé ! " cried the pontonier. 

^^ How happened it you were not kiUed in the ravine 
at Moskova? '* asked a peasant woman. 

" How do I know? We went in a régiment, we 
came ont a hundred foot-soldiers ; none but the line 
were capable of taking that redoubt : the infantry, d' ye 
see, that 's the real army." 

"And the cavalry ! what of that?" cried Genestas, 
letting himself roll from the top of the hay, and appear- 
ing with a suddenness which made the bravest utter a 
cry of terror. "Eh ! my old vétéran, you forget the 
red lancers of Poniatowski, the cuirassiers, the dra- 
geons ! they that shook the earth when Napoléon, im- 
patient that the victory was delayed, said to Murât, 
* Sire, eut them in two.' Ha, we were off ! first at a 
trot, then at a gallop, ^ one, two,' and the enemy 's 
line was eut in halves like an apple with a knife. A 
charge of cavalry, my old hero I why^ 't is a column of 
cannonballs ! " 

" How about the pontoniers? " cried Grondrin. 

" My children," said Genestas, becoming suddenly 
quite ashamed of his sortie when he saw hirasclf in the 
midst of a silent and bewildered group, " there are no 
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sples hère, — see, take thîs and drînk to the Little 
Corporal.'' 

^^ Long livb the Empebob!" cried ail the people 
présent, with one voice. 

^^ Hush, my chiidren I " said the offlcer, strugglîng to 
control his émotion. ^^Hushl he is dead. He died 
saying : ' Glory, France, and battle/ My friends, he 
had to die, he ! but his memory — never I " 

Goguelat made a gesture of disbelief ; then he said in 
a low voice to those nearest to him, ^^ The ofiScer is still 
in the service, and he's told to tell the people the 
Emperor is dead. We mustn't be angry with him, 
because, d' ye see, a soldier bas to obey orders." 

As Genestas left the bam he heard the Fosseose 
say, " That offlcer is a friend of the Emperor and of 
Monsieur Benassis." On that, ail the people rushed to 
the door to get another sight of him, and by the light of 
the moon they saw the doctor take his arm. 

^' I committed a great foUy," said Genestas, ^ Met us 
get home quickly. Those eagles — the cannon — the 
campaigns I I no longer knew where I was." 

" What do you think of my Goguelat?" asked 
Benassis. 

^^ Monsieur, so long as such taies are told, France 
will carry in her entrails the fourteen armies of the 
Republic, and may at any time renew the conversation 
of cannon with ail Europe. That 's my opinion." 

Shortly afber, they reached the house and sat down 
thoughtfully for awhile on either side the fireplace in 
the salon, where the dpng embers still sent up a few 
sparks. Notwithstanding the proofs of confidence 
which he had received from tîie doctor, Genestas 
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hesitated to pat a searching question whidi might seem 
indiscreet. Yet, afber giving hîm a few scrntînizing 
glances, and meeting a look fùll of courteoos amenity, 
a look only seen on the lips of a really strong man, he 
was encouraged to say ; — 

' Monsieur, your life differs so essentially from that 
of other men that yovi will not be surprised if I ask you 
the cause of 3*our retirement. Though my curiosity 
may seem to you intrusive, you will at least admit that 
it is very natural. Let me tell you something. I hâve 
had oomrades with whom I never grew intimate, not 
even when we had made many campaîgns together; 
bat I hâve had others to whom I would say, ^ Get my 
money with yours from the paymaster,' three days affcer 
first seeing them and getting drunk together, as will 
sometimes happen to the bcst of mcn in a merry mood. 
Well, you are one of those to whom I make myself a 
friend without asking permission, — indeed, without 
fuUy knowing why.** 

"CaptainBluteau — " 

For some time past, whenever the doctor gave him 
his false name, Genestas could not repress a slight gri- 
mace. Benassis caught the pained expression on his 
face, and looked fixedly at the officer to discover its 
cause ; but, as it was impossible for him to guess the 
truth, he attributed the look to some physical sufiering, 
and afber a pause he went on : — 

" Captain, I will speak to you of myself. Several 
times to-day I hâve been led to do so, as I explained 
the improvements I hâve brought about in this valley ; 
but it was in connection with the district and its inhabi- 
tants, in whose interests my own are necessarily mixed 
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up. Bat, to tell you my history will oblige me to speak 
of myself only, and my life bas little in it tbat is inter- 
esting to otbers." 

" Were it as simple as tbat of your Fosseuse," an- 
swered Genestas, *^ I still sbould wisb to bear it, tbat 
I migbt know wbat cbances and cbanges bave tbrown 
a man of your quality into tbis district." 

'^ Captain, for twelve years I bave kept silence. 
Now tbat I await, on tbe veige of my grave, tbe blow 
tbat is to cast me into it, I will bave tbe good faitb to 
tell yoQ tbat tbis silence begins to weigb upon me. 
For twelve years I bave sufTered witbout tbe consola- 
tion tbat friendsbip gives to woonded bearts. My poor 
sick people, my peasants, sbow me many an example 
of résignation ; but tbey bave me to understand tbem, 
and tbey feel it ; wbile I bave none to gatber my secret 
sigbs, none to give me tbe band-clasp of a true man, 
— tbat best of consolations, wbicb so few lack, not 
even Gondrin." 

Witb a sudden impulse, Genestas beld ont bis band 
to Benassis, wbo was deeply moved at tbe action. 

" Perbaps tbe Fosseuse would bave understood me, 
as tbe angels would/' be resumed, in an altered voice ; 
'^but also sbe migbt bave loved me, and tbat would 
bave been a misfortune. Captain, none but an old 
soldier, indulgent like yourself, or a young man fuU of 
illusions, could listen to my confession and enter into 
it; it can be comprebended only by a man to wbom 
ail tbe ways of life are fuUy known, or by a youtb 
wbo is a total stranger to tbem. For lack of a priest, 
tbe old crusaders died on tbe battle-field confessîng to 
tbe cross of tbeur sword-bilts ; tbey made it tbe faitbful 
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medîator between their soûls and God. And so you, 
one of Napoleon's finest sabres, you, hard and strong 
as Steel, you, perhaps, will comprehend me well. To 
enter fully into my story, it is quite necessary to pos- 
sess certain delicades of feeling, and to share in the 
natural beliefs of simple hearts ; ail of which seem 
ridiculous to those philosophers who apply to their pri- 
vate interests the maxims which belong to the govem- 
ment of States. I shall speak to you in good faith, as 
a man who seeks to justify neither the good nor the e\i\ 
of his life ; and who hides nothing from you, because 
he is hère to-day, far removed from the world, indiffèr- 
ent to the judgment of men, and full of hope in God." 

Benassis paused; then he rose and said: ^^ Before 
beginning my taie I will order tea. For twelve years 
Jacquotte has never failed to come and ask if I wished 
for it ; she would certainly interrupt us now. Will you 
take some, captain? " 

" Thank you, no." 

Benassis soon retumed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COKFESSIOK OF THE COUNTBT DOCTOR. 

" I WA8 bom," resnmed the doctor, " in a small town 
in Languedoc, where my father had lived for some time ; 
and there my childhood was passed. When eight years 
old, I was sent to a school at Sorrëze, which I did not 
leave until I went to finish my éducation in Paris. My 
father's youth had been wild and prodigal, but his 
wasted patrimony was replaced by a fortunate mar- 
riage, and by the slow savings of a provincial life, 
where more pride is felt in the possession of money 
than in the spending of it, and where the natural am- 
bitions of men die out or turn to avarice, in default of 
generous nutriment. Becoming rich, and having but 
one son, he wished to transmit to me the cold expé- 
rience he had gained in exchange for his vanished illu- 
sions, — last and noble error of old men, who vainly 
strive to bequeath their virtues and their prudence to 
children who are enamoured of life and in haste to 
enjoy it. This désire on the part of my father led him 
to lay down a plan for my éducation of which, in the end, 
I became a victim. He carefully conoealed from me the 
real value of his property , and condemned me, in my own 
interests, to suffer during my best years the privations 
and anxieties of a young man eager to acquire his in- 
dependence ; he wished to instil into me the virtues of 
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poverty — patience, a thîrst for knowledge, and the loTe 
of work. By thus forcing me to recognize the value of 
wealth, he hoped to teach me the lesson of preserving 
my inheritance; and therefore, as soon as I was old 
enough to listen to advice, he nrged me to adopt and 
foUow some profession. M}- tastes inclined me to the 
study of medicine. From Sorrèze, where for ten years 
I had been under the half-conventual discipline of the 
Oratorians in the solitade of a provincial lyceum, I 
was brought, without an intervening moment, to the 
capital. 

" My father accompanied me, for the purpose of pre- 
senting me to one of his frîends. The two old men 
took, without my knowledge, the most minute précau- 
tions against the effervescence of my youth, then so 
innocent. My allowance was closely calculated, and 
brought down to the actual necessaries of life, and I 
could only draw my quarterl}' stipend by presenting the 
receipts for the payment of my terms at the School of 
Medicine. This mortifjing distinist was concealed un- 
der a pretence of business methods. In other respects 
my father was libéral as to the expenses of my éduca- 
tion and the ordinary pleasures of Parisian life. His 
old friend, who was glad to hâve a young man to guide 
through the labyrinth I was about to enter, was one of 
those men who class their feelings as carefully as they 
docket their papers. By consulting the note-book of a 
preceding year, he always knew what he had doue in the 
month, day, and hour that corresponded to the current 
year. Life was to him an enterprise, of which he kept 
a commercial account. He was a man of much mcrit, 
but shrewd, over-precise, distrustful, and never without 
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specious reasons to explain the précautions he took 
against me. He bought my books; he paid for my 
lessons; when I wished to learn to ride, the worthy 
mau inquired in person for the best school, took me 
there himself, and forestalled my wishes by putting a 
horse at my disposai for the holidays. But in spite of 
thèse devices of old âge, which I leamed to baffle as 
soon as I had an interest in escaping them, the excellent 
man was a second father to me. ^ My friend,' he said, 
as soon as he perceived that I should break my tether 
unless he lengthened it, ^ young men are oftcn hurried 
into follies by the impetuosity of their âge ; you may 
some day iind yourself in want of money ; in that case, 
corne to me. Your father formerly did me a great ser- 
vice, and I shall always hâve a trifle at your command ; 
but never deceive me, and never be afraid to tell me 
your errors. I hâve been j'oung, and we shall under- 
stand each other like comrades.' 

^^ My father installed me in a second-class boardlng- 
house in the Latin quarter, among respectable people, 
where I had a tolerably well-fumished room. This first 
stage of independence, the kindness of my father, the 
sacrifices he seemed to be making for me, gave me, 
nevertheless, but little pleasure. Perhaps we must 
taste the sweets of liberty before we can understand its 
fuU value. Now, the memory of my free childhood was 
uearly obliterated by the restraints of a conventual 
school-life, the burden of which my mind had not as yet 
thrown off; and the injunctions of my father had just 
put fresh tasks upon me. Moreover, Paris, to my eyes, 
was an enigma ; it affords no amusement until we hâve 
leamed to study its pleasures. Thus I found my posi- 
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tion litUe changea, unless it were that my new Ijceum 
was on a larger scale, and called itself the School of 
Medicine. Nevertheless I stadied vigoroosly, I at- 
tended the lectures with assiduity, I fiung myself into 
work with ail my strength, taking no relaxation ; for 
the treasures of science which abound in Paris roused 
and deUghted my imagination. 

" Soon, however, a few imprudent intimacies, whose 
dangers were veiled by the thoughtless, confiding friend- 
ship which captivâtes ail young men, carried me insen- 
sibly into the dissipations of Paris. I took a passion- 
ate delight in the théâtre and in actors, and this began 
the work of my demoralization. The théâtres of a city 
are baneful to young men, who ne ver come out of them 
without émotions against which they struggle nearly 
always fruitlesslj^ ; so also with society, whose laws 
seem to me to be the accomplices of the debauchery 
there committed. Our législation has, as it were, shut 
ite eyes to the passions which torment a young man be- 
tween the âges of twenty and twenty-five. In Paris 
ever^'thing assails him; his appetites are perpetually 
provoked. Religion preaches virtue to him, and the 
laws command him to practise it, but the things of life, 
and manners, and customs invite him to evil ; the best 
of men and the most pious of women make light of con- 
tinence. The great city of Paris seems to regard it as 
a duty to encourage vice ; for the obstacles it puts in 
the way of ail careers where a 3'oung man can honorably 
make his fortune are even more numerous than the 
snares it sets for his passions which dissipate it. 

"For a long time I went night after night to some 
théâtre, and contractedi little by little, idle habits. I 
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compromîsed with my sensé of duty ; often I put off 
my most pressing occupations to the morrow; soon, 
instead of endeavoring to acquire knowledge, I did 
only such tasks as were absolutely necessary to pass 
my examinations before taking my médical degree. At 
the lectures I no longer listened to the professors, who, 
as I called it, prosed. I flung down my old gods, and 
became a Parisian ; in short, I led the unbalanced lîfe 
of a young provincial who, let loose in the great city, 
still retains a few true sentiments and stiU believes in 
certain moral precepts, though he allows himself to be 
corrupted by bad examples, fh)m which, at the same 
time, he desires to escape. I made a poor fight ; I had 
accomplices within myself. Yes, monsieur, my face is 
not deceptive ; I hâve had ail the passions whose im- 
print is now upon it. Nevertheless, I kept, deep in 
my heart, the sentiment of moral perfection, which, 
throughout my errors, never left me, and was destined 
to bring back to God, through remorse and weariness, 
the man whose youth had quenched its thirst in the 
pure waters of religion. He who keenly feels the 
passionate joys of earth will sooner or later be at- 
tracted by the flavor of the fruits of heaven. 

'^ I went through the thousand delights, the countless 
despairs which more or less actively surround ail youth 
at its outset. Sometimes I mistook my sensé of vigor 
for the power of a firm will, and deluded myself as to 
the extent of my abîlities ; sometimes at sight of the 
smallest obstacle in my way I fell into deeper discour* 
agement than was natural to me. I conceived vast 
schemes, I dreamed of glory, I buckled to work ; and 
then some pleasure-party scattered my noble, half- 
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willed fandes. Tet the vague memorj of thèse grand, 
miscarried conceptions left deceitful gleams behind 
them, which led me to believe in mj'self, withont giving 
me the energy to bring anything to birth. This indo- 
lence, fhll of self-sufficiency, made me neither more nor 
less than a fool ; for a fool is one who does nothing to 
justify the good opinion he forms of hîmself. I had 
activity without a purpose ; I wanted the fiowers of 
life without the labor that makes them bloom. Ignor- 
ing obstacles, I believed everything easj ; the successes 
of science and the successes of fortune I attributed to 
luck. To my mind, genius was charlatanism ; I imag- 
ined myself a man of science, because it was in my 
power to bccome one; and without reflecting on the 
patience that begets great work or the doing that 
reveals its difficultles, I drew at sight upon ail its 
glories. 

*' My pleasures were rapidly exhausted. The théâtre 
did not long amuse me ; Paris was soon a vold and a 
désert to a poor student whose only socicty was that of 
an old man who knew nothing of the actual world, and 
the wearisome persons to be met with in a boarding- 
house. Like ail other young men who are disgusted 
with the life they lead, who hâve no fixed ideas, and no 
settled purpose in their minds, I wandered for days 
about the streets, along the quays, through the mu- 
séums and the public gardens. An aimlcss life is 
harder to bear at that âge than at any other, for it is 
fuU of wasted sap and of movement that leads to no re- 
suit. I ignored the power that a firm will puts into the 
hands of a young man if he is able to conceive a pur- 
pose, and if he brings to bear on the exécution of it ail 
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fais vitel forces strengthened still fbrther by the intrepid 
beliefs of youth. In ebildhood we are simply innocent, 
ignorant of the dangers of life ; in youth we perceive 
its difficalties and its limitless extent. At the sight, a 
youth's courage sometimes fails ; while still new to the 
business of social life he falls a pre^' to a sort of idiocy, 
a feeling of dull stupidity, as though he were helpless 
in a foreign land. At every âge, the utterlj' unknown 
is a cause of involuntar}"^ terror. A young man is like 
a soldier who marches to the mouths of cannon, and runs 
away from a ghost. He hésitâtes among the world's 
maxims ; he knows neither how to give nor how to take, 
how to défend himself nor how to attack ; he loves 
women, and respects them as if he feared them. His 
qualities stand in his way ; he is ail generosity, ail mod- 
esty, and free from the calculations of self-interest ; if 
he lies, it is for his pleasure, not his advantage; in 
dubious paths, his conscience, with which he has not 
yet compromised, shows him the nght way, though he 
delays to take it. Men bom to live by the inspira- 
tions of the heart instead of listening to the dictâtes of 
the heady often remain a long time in this fluctuating 
position. It was mine. I became the plaything of two 
contendiug influences, — impelled on the one hand by 
the desires of a young man, restrained on the other 
by sentimental timidity. 

^'The émotions excited by Parisian life are cruel to 
soûls endowed with keen sensibility; the advantages 
which superior men or rich men there enjoy irritate 
the passions of other men. In that world of grandeur 
and of littleness, envy is oftener a dagger than a spur. 
Amid the constant struggle of ambitions, desires, and 
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hatreds, it is impossible to escape being either the 
victim or the accomplice of tlie gênerai movement; 
insensiblj, the perpétuai sight of vice made happj 
and virtue contemptible leads a 3'oung man to waver. 
Parisian life quickly destroys the texture of his con- 
science; and then begins, soon to be accomplished, 
the infernal work of his demoralization. The first of 
ail pleasures, the one which in the beginning includes 
a11 others, is environed with such périls that it is im- 
possible not to reflect on the smallest actions to which 
it incites, and not to calculate their every conséquence. 
Such calculations lead to selfishness. If some poor 
Btudent, swept onwai-d by the impetuosity of his pas- 
Bions, is disposed to rise out of self, those whom he 
sees about him exhibit and inspire such distrust of 
higher things that it is ver}' difficult for him not to 
share in that distrust, and not to put himsclf on guard 
against his own gênerons impulses. Such a struggle 
withers and shrinks the soûl, drives the life to the brain, 
produces Parisian callousness, and results in tliat code 
of manners and morals where, under a bewitching fri- 
volity and fictitious enthusiasms, lurk policy or lucre. 
In that world, the intoxication of happiness does not 
hinder the most artlcss of women from kecping her head 
clear. Such an atmosphère naturall}* influenced both 
my feelings and my behavior. The errors which poi- 
soned my life might perhaps hâve weighed lightl}' on 
the consciences of other men, but Southern natures hâve 
a religions faith which compels them to believe in Cath- 
olic truth and in the certaintj' of another life. Such 
beliefs give depth to their passions, and persistency to 
their remorse. 
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*' At the time when I was stud^âDg medicine, military 
men were the masters of society ; to please a woman it 
was necessary to be at least a colonel. What could a 
poor student be in sach society? Nothing. Goaded 
by the vigor of my passions, finding no outlet for them, 
hampered at every step and in every wish by the want 
of money, regarding study and its honors as too slow 
a means to procure pleasures that tempted me, vacillat- 
ing between the promptings of an inward shame and 
the force of evil examples, meeting with every facility 
for profiigacy in low places, and every difficulty in at- 
tempting to enter good society, — I passed sad days, a 
prey to the surglngs of passion, to the sloth that kills, 
to a despondency which broke at times into sudden ela- 
tions. This crisis ended in a way that is common 
enongh in the lives of young men. 

" I hâve always had the deepest répugnance to înjur- 
ing the peace of households ; partl}*^, perhaps, becauae 
the natural frankness of my feelings prevents me from 
disguising them, and it would hâve been physically 
impossible to me to live in a position of flagrant false- 
hood. On the other hand, pleasures snatched in haste 
never tempted me ; I like better to taste my happiness. 
Not being actually vicions, I was helpless against my 
isolation; I made many abortive attempts to enter 
society, where I might hâve met with some woman will- 
ing to dévote herself to teaching me the périls of the way, 
who would hâve formed my manners, advised me with- 
out wounding my pride, and introduced me wherever I 
could hâve made friends who would hâve been useful to 
me in my future career. In my despaîr, some danger- 
oos intrigue might perhaps hâve seduced me ; but ail 
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that was beyond my reach, even the péril of it; inex- 
périence threw me baek into solitude, where I remained 
face to face with my thwari;ed passions. 

^' Finally, monsieur, I formed a connection, at first a 
secret one, with a young girl whom I persuaded, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, to share my life. She belonged 
to an honest family of small means ; it was not long 
before she left her simple life, fearlessly confiding to me 
a future which virtue had hitherto made hopeful to her. 
The narrowness of my means probable' seemed to her 
the surest guarantee of m^^ faithfulness. From that 
moment, the tempest which had raged in m^' heart, my 
extravagant desires, my ambitions, ail subsided into 
happîness, — the happiness of a young man who as 3^et 
knows nothing of the ways of the world, of its maxims, 
its conventions, or the strength of its préjudices ; but a 
happiness as complète as that of a child. A first love 
is like a new childhood thrown across our days of pain 
and labor. 

"There are some men who leam to know life at a 
glance, who judge it for what it is, who see its errors 
and profit by thcm, understand its social maxims and 
tum them to their own advantage, and know how to 
estîmate the bearings of everjthing. Such frigid men 
are wise in their génération, according to human laws. 
But there are others, poor poets, high-strung natures, 
who feel deeply and commit etrors. I was one of them. 
My first attachment was not a real passion. I followed 
my instinct and not my heart. I sacrificed a poor girl to 
myself, and found no lack of reasons to assure me I was 
doing no wrong. As for her, she was dévotion itself, — 
a heart of gold, a just spirit, a noble souL She never 
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gave me any but the best advice. At first, her love 
revived my courage ; she gently led me, by her belief in 
me, to take up my studies, predicting success and famé 
and fortune. In thèse days, médical science touches 
closely on ail other sciences, and its distinctions, though 
difflcult to win, are well rewarded. Famé is always a 
fortune in Paris. This tender young girl forgot herself 
in me, shared my life and bore with its caprices, and 
her economy brought luxury within my narrow means. 
I had more to spend upon my fancies when we were 
two together than I had ever had alone. 

" Monsieur, it was the best part of ail my life. F 
worked eagerly, for I had an object, I was encouraged ; 
I brought home my thoughts, I related my actions to 
one who knew how to win my love, and, better still, 
to inspire respect for the discrétion she displayed, in a 
situation where discrétion might^ perhaps, be thought 
impossible. But m^' days were ail alike, monsieur. 
This monotony of happiness, the most delightful condi- 
tion there is on earth, whose value is not felt till we hâve 
passed through ail the tempests of the heart, — that sweet 
state into which no weariness of life can enter, where the 
most secret thoughts are shared, where we are compre- 
hended — ah ! to an ardent man, hungry for social dis- 
tinctions, weaned of seeking fortune because she came 
with lagging feet, such happiness grew to be a dog. 
My old dreams assailed me ; I vehcmently desired the 
pleasures of wealth, and now I demanded them in the 
name of love. I expressed tiicse wishes without reserve, 
at night, when a dear voice questioned me, and I sat, 
morose and melancholy, and absorbed in voluptuous 
dreams of imaginary opulence. I must hâve made that 
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gentle créature, — who had vowed herself to my happi* 
ness, — I must indeed hâve made her suffer. To her, 
the worst of griefs was tx> see me long for something 
that she could not give. Oh, monsieur ! the dévotion 
of women is sublime I " 

The exclamation revealed some secret anguish, and 
the doctor fell into a passing revery, which Genestas 
refrained fcom interrupting. 

"Well, monsieur," resumed Benassis, "an event 
which ought to hâve completed the marriage thus 
begun, put an end to it, and was the first cause of my 
after sorrows. My father died, leaving a considérable, 
fortune. Matters relating to my inheritance took me 
for some months into Languedoc, and I wcnt alone. I 
recovered my liberty. Ever^^ obligation, even the 
sweetest, weighs upon youth ; we must hâve expérience 
of life before we can admit the necessity of a 3'oke and 
the virtue of labor. I felt, with the vivacitj' of a Lan- 
guedocian, ail the delight of coming and going without 
having to render an account, even a voluntary one, of 
mj' doings. Jî I did not whoUy forget the ties that 
bound me, I was so occupied with pleasurable interest-s 
that the recollection of them grew insensibly weaker. 
I could not think without a pang of renewing them on 
my retum ; and thcn I asked myself why I should renew 
them at ,all. It is true I received letters full of deep 
tenderness ; but at twenty-two years of âge a young 
man fancies that ail women are equally tender; he 
cannot yct distinguish between heart and passion ; he 
confuses ail in a gênerai sensé of pleasure, which seems, 
at first, to include ail. It was onl}' latcr, when I had 
oome ^ a knowledge of men and thing-s, that I leamed 
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to appreciate what there was of trne nobility in those 
letters, where notbing selfish ever miugled in the ex- 
pression of feelings, where the rcjoieings over mj pros- 
peritj were for me alone, and where no hint that I 
could change was ever nttered, because the writer knew 
herself incapable of change. But alread}' I was giving 
myself up to ambitions calculations ; I thought of 
plunging into the pleasures of wealth, of becoming a 
personage, and making a prospérons marriage. I con- 
tented mj'self by sajâng, with the cold conceit of a fop, 
' She is very fond of me.' Alreadj' I was anxious to 
find a meanp of freeing myself from the connection. 

^'Such embarrassments and their attendant shame 
lead to cruelty; to escape bUishing before his victim, 
the man who has begun by wounding her soon kills 
her. The reflections I hâve since made on my condact 
at that time hâve revealed to me many abysses in my 
own heart. Believe me, monsieur, those who sound the 
vices and virtues of human nature to their depths hâve 
studied them in good faith within themselves. Our 
own conscience is the point of departure. We reason 
from ourselves to man, never from man to us. 

" When I returned to Paris, I went to live in a house 
I had hired, without informing the onl}' person who had 
an interest in my actions of my return to Paris or my 
change of feeling. I was bent on playing a part among 
the young men of fashion. At the end of a few days, 
afber tasting the first sweets of opulence, and when I 
felt sufficiently elated not to fall, as I thought, into 
weakness, I visited the poor créature I was intending 
to abandon. With the natural tact of women she 
guessed my secret feelings, and hid her tears. She 
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most hâve despised me ; but ever gentle and good, she 
showed no contempt. This forbearance harassed me 
greatly. Assassins of the home or the hîghway wish 
their victims to aet in self-defenee ; the struggle seems 
to Justify the killiug. At first, I continued mj visits 
very afTectionately. Though I was no longer tender, I 
made an effort to appear amiable ; after that I insen- 
sibly became polite, until one da^s by a sort of taeit 
agreement, she allowed me to treat her like a stranger, 
and I considered that I was actiug ver^^ suitabl}-. Nev- 
ertheless, I flung myself with a sort of far}' into the 
world, to stifle in amusements the little remorse that 
remained to me. He who despises himself cannot live 
alone; I led the dissipated life which young men of 
fortune lead in Paris. Having a good éducation and a 
powerful memory, I seemed to hâve more mind than I 
really had, and I was thus led to think myself of more 
conséquence than others. M}- superiorit}' was so read- 
ily admitted on ail sides that I took no pains to main- 
tain it. Of ail the influences of life, praise is the most 
skilfully treacherous. In Paris, policy in every walk of 
life knows how to smother talent at its birth under the 
wreaths flung in heaps upon its cradle. I did no 
honor to my réputation, I took no advantage of my 
standing to open a way to a career, I made no useful 
connections. On the contrar}', I gave way to frivoli- 
ties of every kind. I had those ephemeral passionsi 
which are the shame of the salons of Paris, where eaoh 
heart searching for a true love is satiated in the pursuit 
of it, falls into the libertinage of polite society, and 
ends by being as much astonished at a real passion as 
the world is at a fine action. 
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" I imitated othera ; I oflen wounded fresh and can- 
did soûls bj the same blows which were lacerating me 
secretlj. In spite of the false appearances by which I 
was judged, I had within me an unconquerable delicacy 
which I always obeyed. Many a time I was duped 
when I would hâve blushed not to be ; and I brought 
myself into trouble by a natural good faith for which I 
was thankful in my heart. The world is fuU of respect 
for clevemess, under whatever form it shows itself ; 
results make law. Society, therefore, ascribed to me 
vices, qualities, victories, and defeats that were not 
mine, credited me with successes in gallantry of which 
I knew nothing, blamed me for actions in which I had 
no share. My pride made me disdain to réfute the 
calumnies, my vanity led me to accept each flattering 
mistake. My life was outwardly happy, inwardly mis- 
érable. Had it not been for the sorrows that were 
about to overtake me, I should gradually hâve lost ail 
my good qualities, and allowed my evil ones to triumph 
through the continuai play of passions, through the 
abuse of enjoyments which enervate the body, and by 
those détestable habits of selfishness which wear out, 
in the end, the springs of the soûl. 

"I was ruining myself fiuancially, — in this wise: 
Whatever a man's fortune may be, he is sure to find in 
Paris some one of superior fortune whom he makes an 
object of émulation and seeks to surpass. Like so many 
other harebrained youths, I fell a victim to this ambition ; 
at the end of four years I was obliged to sell certain 
portions of my property and mortgage others. Then a 
terrible blow struck me down. It was nearly two years 
since I had seen the young girl I had abandoncd ; but 
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at the rate I was living, misfortanes wonld donbtless 
hâve carried me back to her. One evening, in the midst 
of a gaj Company, I received a note written in a feeble 
hand^ which contained something like thèse words : — 

*' ' I hâve not long to live ; my frîend, I wish to see you that 
I may know the f ate of my child, whether he will be yours ; 
and also to sof ten the regret you may one day f eel for my 
death.' 

" The letter horrified me ; it revealed the secret suf- 
ferings of the past, while it opened the mysteries of the 
future. I went out on foot, not waiting for my carnage, 
and erossed the whole of Paris, driven by remorse, and 
grasped by the violence of my first feeling, — a feel- 
ing which became lasting as soon as I saw my victim. 
The neatness under which her poverty was hidden gave 
signs of the anguish of her life. She sparcd me what 
shame she could, and spoke of her sufiTerings with a 
noble reserve after I had solemnly promised to adopt 
her child. She died, monsieur, — in spite of the care I 
lavished upon her, in spite of ail the resourccs of science, 
which I vaiuly invoked. Ail my care, my too-late dé- 
votion, onl}*^ served to make her last moments less bit- 
ter. She had toiled ceaselessly to maintain her child. 
The maternai sentiment had supported her under pov- 
ert3% but not against the keenest of her griefs, — my 
désertion. A hundred times she had thought of appeal- 
ing to me ; a hundred times her woman's pride arrcsted 
her. She had wept — but never cursed me — as she 
thought that of ail the gold I was pouring out in âoods 
upon my caprices, not one drop was turned, hy a pass- 
ing memory, to help the lives of mother and child in 
that poor home. 
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" A good priest of the Saint-Sulpice, whose merciM 
words restored her calm of mind, helped lier at this 
crisîs, and she had corne to dry her tears in the shadow 
of the altars where she sought for hope. The anguish 
I had poured into her heart was insensibly appeased. 
One day she overheard her ehild repeat the words, ' My 
father ! ' — words that she had ne ver taught him ; and in 
that moment she foi^ave me. But, through grief and 
tears, through daily and nightly toil, her health gave 
way. Religion, bringing its consolations and the cour- 
age to bear the woes of life, had come too late. She 
was attacked with heart-disease, caused by grief, by 
the expectant hope of my retum, — a hope forever 
rising and forever crushed. At last, feeling that she 
was near the end, she wrote me from her death-bed 
those few short words, free from reproach, inspired by 
religion and also by her belief in me. She knew, she 
said, I was more blind than wicked ; she even went 80 
far as to blâme herself for the woman's pride that car- 
ried her too far. ^ If I had written earlier,' she said, 
^perhaps we might hâve had time to make our child 
legitimate by marriage.' 

'' Monsieur, beside that bed where I leamed to know 
the value of a devoted heart, I changed forever. I was 
at an âge when the ejes still weep. During the last 
days of that precious life, my actions and my tears 
testified to the repentance of a man who was stricken 
to the heart I recognized too late that soûl of quality 
which the fiivolities of the world, the emptiness and 
selfishness of women of fashion had taught me to désire 
and prompted me to seek. Weaiy of shams, weary of 
listening to lies, I had asked for love, the true love of 
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which fictitlous passions had driven me to dream ; and 
it was hère, killed by me ; I eould not keep it, though 
it still was mine. 

'' Four years* expérience had revealcd to me my true 
character. My tempérament, the nature of my imag- 
ination, my religions prineiples, dormant rather than 
destroyed, my style of mind, my reserved and sensitive 
heart, — ail thèse had been leading me for some time past 
to solve the troubles of my life in the enjoyments of the 
heart, and to spend the passions of my nature in the 
delights of family life^ the truest of ail delights. By 
dint of floundering in the void of existence without an 
object, of pursuing pleasures devoid of ail the senti- 
ments that ought to embellish them, the thought of a 
home life had lately roused my keenest émotions. 
Thus the change which now took place in my life and 
morals was lasting, though sudden. My southcrn na- 
ture, dcteriorating under the influence of a life in Paris, 
would assuredly not hâve led me to pity the fate of a 
deserted girl if some trifler had related it in a merry 
Company, — in France, the horror of a crime disap- 
pears in the wit of a clever saying, — but in présence 
of this celés tial créature, who was to me without re- 
proach, ail sophistries were silenced : the coffin was 
there ; my child smiled at me, not knowing that I had 
killed its mother. She dicd; she died happy in the 
knowledge that I loved her, and that in this new love 
nothing was due to pity, nor even to the tic that now 
nnited us so closel}'. Never shall I forget the last hours 
of that dying life, when, with love reconquered and her 
mother-heart at rest, her sorrows ceased. The plenty 
and the luxury with which she was surrounded, the joy 
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of her child, who seemed more lovely in the pretty gar- 
ments of his âge, were to her the plcdges of a happy 
future for the little being in whom she thought to live 
again. 

"The vicar of Saint-Sulpice, a witness to my despair, 
made it ail the deeper by giving me no empty consola- 
tions ; he laid the gravity of my obligations before me. 
But I did not need a.spur; my conscience spoke loudly 
enough. A woman had nobly trusted me ; I had lied to 
her in saying that I loved her, and then I had betra^ed 
her. I had caused the sorrows and misfortunes of a 
poor girl who, having accepted the humiliations of the 
world for my sake, ought to hâve been sacred to me. 
She died forgiving me, forgetting ail her wrongs, for 
she rested on the promises of a mau who had already 
broken his word to her. After giving me her girlish 
faith, Agathe found in her heart another faith to give 
me, the faith of a mother. Oh ! monsieur, that child ! 
her child ! God alone knows what it was to me. The 
dear little being, like its mother, was graceful in ail its 
movements, in its speech, in its ideas; but to me — 
it was more than a child. It was my pardon, my 
honor. I cherished it like a father, but I longed to 
love it as its mother would hâve loved it ;* I thought my 
remorse would change to joy if I could make it feel it 
had uever lost its mother's breast. Thus I was bound 
to my son by every human tie, and every religions 
hope. I had in my heart ail the tenderness that God 
has gîven to mothers. The voice of the child made me 
quiver ; I looked at him for hours as he lay asleep, with 
an ever-springing joy ; often my tears fell on his brow. 
I taught him to corne to me and say his prayers on my 
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bed as soon as he waked in the moming. What sweet 
émotions the pore and simple prayer of our Lord attered 
by the pure fresh lips of the ehild hâve given me, — 
but also, what terrible anguish ! One moming, after 
Baying; ^ Our Father, who art in heaven,' he stopped : 
* Why not *'our mother?" ' he asked me. The words 
overpowered me. I adored my son, but I had east 
more than one fatal misfortune upon his life. Though 
the laws recognize the faults of youth, and hâve in a 
measure protected them, by giving (with some unwiU- 
ingness) a légal existence to natural children, the world 
bas added the support of insurmount^ble préjudices to 
the reluctance of the law. 

" From this period of my life, monsieur, come the 
serions reflections I hâve made on the basis of soci- 
eties, on their machiner}', on the duties of man, and 
the morality which ought to actuate every citizen. 
Genius apprehends at once the ties which bind the 
soûl of man to the destin ies of society; religion in- 
spires pure minds with the principles necessary to hap- 
piness ; but repentance alone can imprint them on an 
ardent and impetuous imagination : repentance enlight- 
ened me. I lived for a child, and through that child I 
was led to meditate on grcat social questions. I re- 
solved to supply him in advance with every means of 
success, and thus pave a sure way for his future éléva- 
tion. I had him taught Ënglish, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and suiTOunded him with pensons of those countries 
whose business it was to make him acquire from in- 
fancy the pronunciation of each language. To my 
great Joy, I found him a child of excellent disposition, 
and I made the most of it by instructing him while I 
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amused him. I endeavored to let not a single false idea 
get into his mind ; above ail, I tried to accustom him 
early to use his intelligence. I sought to give him the 
clear vision that generalizes with sure jet rapid glance, 
and the patience which condescends to minute détails ; 
and finally, I taught him how to sufTer and keep silence. 
I never allowed an impure, nor even an unclean, word 
to be uttered in his hearing ; it was my first care that 
the men and the things about him should help to enno- 
ble him, to uplift his soûl, to give him a love of truth, 
a horror of falsehood, and make him simple and natural 
in language, in actions, and in manners. The liveli- 
ness of liis imagination made him eagerly seize ail les- 
sons from the outside ; and the readiness of his mental 
faculties made other studies easy to him. What a 
charming plant he was to cultivate ! Ah ! what happi- 
ness is equal to a mother's ! I understood now how his 
mother had Uved and borne her sorrows. 

^*' This, monsieur, was the great event of my Ufe ; and 
now I come to the catastrophe which drove me to this 
district. I shall tell you the commonest of ail historiés, 
and the simplest, yet to me it is terrible. 

" After giving, for several years, ail my thoughts and 
care to the child of whom I sought to make a man, my 
solitude began to frighten me ; my son was growing 
up, he would soon leave me. Love is the principle of 
existence in my soûl. I felt the need of affection, a 
need ever disappointed, yet ever reviving and growing 
stronger with âge. I had in me ail the conditions for 
a true attachment. I had been tried ; I knew the mean- 
ing of constancy, and the happiness of turning a sacrifice 
into a pleasure ; the woman I loved mnst needs be flrst 
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in onr joint actions and in ail my thoaghts. I delighted 
in imaginlng a love that should reach the degree of cér- 
tainty when émotions so interpenetrate two beings that 
happiness passes into the life, the look, the words, and 
is no longer an external agitation. Love is thcn to the 
life what religion is to the soûl ; it inspires it, sustains 
and enlightens it. I interpreted conjugal love diferently 
from other men ; I felt that its beauty, its glory, lay pre- 
cisely in those things which prove the ruin of many house- 
holds. I keenly felt the moral grandeur of a double 
life so closely shared that the common acts of existence 
should afford no obstacle to the permanence of feeling. 

" But where flnd hearts beating so perfectly with 
isochronous movement (pardon the seientific term) that 
sueh celestial union could be brought about? If they 
exist, nature or chance throws them so far asunder that 
they cannot join ; or they know each other too late and 
are too soon separated by death. Such fatalitj' must 
hâve a meaning, but I hâve never searched for it. I 
suflTer too much from my wounds to studj' them. Per- 
haps perfect happiness is a prodigy that our spccies 
cannot perpetuate. 

" My désire for a marriage of this kind had other 
motives. I was without Mends. To me the world was 
a désert. There is something about me which impedes 
the tender phenomcnon of the union of soûls. Persons 
hâve sought me out, but nothing has ever kept them 
near me, no matter what advances I made towarda 
them. With many men, I hâve silenced my sensé of 
what the world calls superiority ; I walked at thelr 
pace, adopted their ideas, laughed with thelr laugh, 
and made the best of their faults of character. If I had 
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attained to famé T would hâve sold it to them for a 
little affection. Thèse men lefl me withoat a regret. 
Snares and sufTerings are ail that Paris holds for hearts 
that seek true sentiments. Wherever I tumed in social 
life the earth crumbled under my feet. To some per- 
sons my kindliness meant weakness ; yet if I showed 
the talons of a man conscious of the strength to grasp 
authority, they thought me wicked. To others, the hap- 
py laugh which ceases at twenty and which we are half- 
ashamed to indulge in later, was a source of ridicule ; 
I amused them. In thèse days the world is bored, yet 
it will hâve gravity in its most trifling intercourse. It 
is a horrible epoch, which bows before the polished, 
cold and commonplace man whom it hâtes, and j^et 
obeys. I discovered later the reason of thèse appar- 
ent inconsistencies. Mediocrity, monsieur, is sufficient 
for the ordinary purposes of life ; it is the daily garb 
of Society; ail that émerges from the soft shadow 
cast by commonplace people is too striking for the 
daily uses of the world ; genius and originality are 
Jewels which it locks away, and only wears on great 
occasions. 

'^ And 80, monsieur, solitary as I was in the midst 
of Paris, finding nothing to satisfy me in the world 
around me, which took my ail and retumed me nothing, 
unable to hâve enough of my child to fill my soûl be- 
cause I was a man and not a woman, — it came to pass 
that one day, when I felt my life growing chill and I 
bent beneath the weight of my secret wretchedness, I 
met the woman who was to make me know love in ail 
its violence, the honor of a love avowed, love, with its 
teeming hopes of happiness — in short. Love 1 

16 
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*' I had renewed my intîniacy with the old Mena of 
xny father who formerly looked afber my interests. It 
was in his hoase that I met the young glrl for whom I 
felt the love that was to last as long as life itself. The 
older a man grows, monsieur, the more he recognizes 
the immense influence of ideas upon events. Certain 
estimable préjudices, growing out of noble religious 
ideas, were the actual cause of my great misfortune. 
The young girl I speak of belonged to an extremely 
pious family, whose Catholic opinions originated in the 
spirit of a sect improperly called Jansenist, which was 
formerly the cause of much trouble in France, — you 
know why ? " 

" No," said Genestas. 

'' Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, wrote a book supposed 
to contain teachings in conflict with those of the Holy 
See. Later, the actual text of the book was thought 
not to be heretical ; and some writers even wcnt so far 
as to deny the existence of any such doctrines. This 
originally insignificant dispute gave birth to two parties 
in the Gallican church, — that of the Jansenists, and 
that of the Jesuits. There were great men ou both sides. 
It was a struggle between two powerful bodies. The 
Jansenists accused the Jesuits of teaching a relaxed 
moraiity, and themselves affected an excessive purity 
of manners and principles ; they were, in France, a 
specîes of Catholic Puritan, if the terms can be allied. 
During the French Révolution, there grew up, as a 
resuit of the unimportant schism produced by the Con- 
cordat, a body of purer Catholics, who would not recog- 
nize the bishops appointed by the revolutionary power 
and the transactions of the Pope. This faithful flock 
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formed what was called the * lîttle church,' whose 8hep« 
herds taught, as did the Jansenists, the exemplary 
regularity of life and conduet whieh appears to be a 
law necessary to the existence of ail proscribed and 
persecuted seets. Several Jansenist familles belonged 
to the ^ little ehurch.' The parents of this young girl 
were among those who embraced the two puritanisms ; 
both eqaally stern, and giving to the character and 
oountenance of their foUowers an imposing dignity ; for 
it is the property of absolute doctrines to ennoble simple 
actions by Connecting them with the future life. From 
a sensé of that life comes a splendid and winning purity 
of heart, a respect for one's self and others, a délicate 
sensé of justice and injustice ; also a vast charity, at 
the same time a strict equity, nay, an implacable one ; 
and a profound horror of every vice, above ail for false- 
hood, which includes them ail. 

"I cannot recall any moments in mylife more de- 
lightful than those during which, at the house of my old 
friend, I saw and admired for the first time this timid, 
true young girl, trained to obédience, in whom ail the 
spécial virtues of that faith shone forth without pro- 
ducing in her any sign of pride. Her supple and slen- 
der figure lent a grâce to her movements that no 
austerity could hide ; the outline of her face had the 
distinction and her features the delicacy of a young girl 
of noble blood ; her glance was gentle yet proud, her 
brow calm ; her head was crowned with abundant hair, 
simply braided, and yet it served, unknown to her, as an 
adomment. Captain, she was to me the type of a per- 
fection which each man finds in the woman who inspires 
him with love. To love at ail must he not see in her 
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the quality of that beauty which his individual nature 
dreams of, and préfigures? When I spoke to her, she 
answered simply, without alacrity nor jet false modesty, 
*- unaware of the pleasure whleh the hannony of her 
Yoice with her exterior beauty gave me. Thèse angels 
ail bear the same signs, by which the heart knows them ; 
the same sweetness of voice, the same tendemess in 
the eyes, the same purity of the skin, and something 
pretty in the gestures. Those gifts ail harmonize and 
blend, and unité to charm although we are not able to 
seize the essence of their charm. A divine soûl breathes 
in every movement. I loved her passionately. This 
love awakened and then satisfied the feelings it aroused : 
ambition, fortune, ail my dreams were realized. Beau- 
tiful, noble, rich, and well brought up, she possessed 
advantages which the world arbitrarily demands in a 
woman placed in the high position I desired to reach ; 
well educated, she was able to express her thoughts 
with the sparkling éloquence that is so rare and yet so 
common in France, where the pretty words of many 
women are mère emptiness, while hers betrayed a wit 
that was fbll of sensé. Above ail, she had a deep sensé 
of her own dignity that made others respect her; I 
know of no quality more beautifhl in a wife — 

^^I pause, captain; who can picture the woman he 
loves I between her aud the man who loves her mys- 
teries pre-exist which escape analysis. 

" I took my old friend into my confidence ; he pre- 
sented me to the family, and gave me the support of 
his honorable character. Though I was received at first 
with the cold reserve peculiar to exclusive persons, who, 
however, ne ver give up a friend they once accept, later on 
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I came to be more familiarly welcomed. No doubt I owed 
this évidence of regard to the conduct I pursued under 
thèse circumstances. Notwithstanding mj passion, I 
did nothing to lower myself in my own eyes ; I showed 
no servile désire to please ; I did not flatter those on 
whom my fate depended. I showed myself for what I 
was, — and, above ail, a man. After my character be- 
came known, my old friend, as anxious as I was myself 
to put an end to my sad celibacy, spoke to the father of 
my wishes ; they were favorably received, though still 
with the cautions reserve that people of the world seldom 
lay aside. From a désire to help me to a ' good mar- 
riage,' — an expression which tums a solemn act into a 
commercial enterprise, where each side seeks to deceive 
the other, — the old man kept silence on what he called 
the error of my youth. He feared that the existence of 
my child might rouse moral objections in comparison 
with which ail questions of fortune were as nothing, and 
so lead to a rupture of the marriage. He was right. 
' It is,' he said to me, ' a matter which can very well be 
settled between you and your wife, from whom you will 
easily obtain absolution.' To silence my scruples, he 
employed ail the specious arguments which the ordi- 
nary wisdom of the world suggests. I must déclare, 
monsieur, that my own feelings prompted me to lay the 
whole matter loyally before the head of the family ; but 
the inflexibility of his character led me to pause and 
reflect, and the possible conséquences of my avowal 
alarmed me. I basely compromised with my conscience ; 
I resolved to wait, and win f^om my future wife such 
decided proofs of affection that my happiness could not 
be Jeopardized by the confession. The resolution to 
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avow ail at a favorable moment seemed to JnstUy the 
sophistries of the world and of my old Mena. 

^' I was now received bj the parents of the yoong 
girl on the footing of a future husband, though with- 
out the knowledge of the Mends of the family. The 
distinetive characteristic of thèse pious familles is un- 
limited réserve; they keep silence about eveiything, 
even matters that are of no conséquence. You would 
hardly believe, monsieur, how much tliis gentle gravity, 
mingling with every action, adds depth to the charac- 
ter of their feelings. Among such familles aU occupa- 
tions are usefUl; the women employ their leisure in 
making dothes for the poor ; the talk is never fHvolous ; 
laughter, indeed, is not banished, but the jests are sim- 
ple and without acrimony. At first, the conversation, 
stripped of the piquancy which gossip and scandalous 
taies give to the conversations of the world, seemed 
strange to me. The father and uncle read the news- 
papers, but my future wife had never cast her eyes 
upon those pages which ail, even the most harmless, 
teU of the crimes and vices of the community. Later, 
however, my soûl received from that pure atmosphère 
the same impression which our eyes receive from neu- 
tral tints, — a*sofl repose, a soothing quiétude. The 
life was outwardly one of frightful monotony. The in- 
terior aspect of the house had a chilling influence ; every 
morning I saw the furniture, even the pièces that were 
in dally use, ranged exactly in their proper places, and 
the smallest articles in scrupulous order. 

^' And yet, this manner of life won upon me. Ailer 
oonquering the first répugnance of a man accustomed 
to the pleasures of variety in the luxuiy and stir of 
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Parisian lîfe, I perceived the aâvantages of such an 
existence. It develops ideas to their fullest extent, 
and stimulâtes involuntarj méditation : the heart rules, 
nothing distracts it, it comes finally to the perception of 
Bomething, I know not what, as limitless as the océan. 
In such a life, as in a cloister, where the same things are 
ever and ever recurring, thoughts detach themselves 
fi*om things, and retum, unshackled, to the infinitude of 
feelings. To a man as sincerely in love as I was, the 
silence, the simplicitj of life, the almost monastic répé- 
tition of the same acts performed at the same hours, ail 
gave greater force to love. In such deep calm, the 
slightest motion, a word, a gesture, became of enormous 
interest Nothing being forced or conventional in the 
expression of feelings, a smîle, a glance gave, to those 
whose hearts were one, inexhaustible methods of ex- 
pressing themselves. I began to understand that lan- 
guage, with ail its magnlficent possibilities, has nothing 
so varied or so éloquent as the communion of glances 
and the harmony of smiles. Manj a time did I send my 
soûl to my lips or to my eyes, and tell the ardor of my 
love in speechless utterance to the young girl who sat 
beside me, — always tranquil, and ignorant of the secret 
meaning of my présence ; for her parents wished to leave 
her free to choose in the most important act of her life. 
But no sooner does a true passion enter into us than 
the mère présence of the woman we love satisfies our 
most violent desires. When admitted to her présence 
our happiness is like that of a Christian in communion 
with God. To see her, is it not to adore her? If for 
me, more than for any other, it was torture to be denied 
the right to utter the transports of my heart, if I was 
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forced to bnry in îts depths those burning words which 
fàil to render the more bumiDg émotions thej endeavor 
to express, jet this constraint, by imprisoning my pas- 
sion; made it rush forth more vehemently in litde things, 
and the trifling circumstances of our common life grew 
to bave an excessive value. To admire her for hours 
together ; to wait for an answer and listen with delight 
to the modulations of her voice, that I might find within 
them the secret of her thoughts ; to watch the trembling 
of her fingers as I gave her some object for which she 
searched ; to find pretexts to lightly touch her dress, her 
hair, or take her hand, or make her speak more than 
she wished to speak, — ail thèse nothings were great 
events to me. During such hours of ecstasy, the eyes, 
the gestures, the voice convey to the soûl mysterious 
proofs of love. Such was my language, — the only 
utterance which the virginal reserve of this young girl 
permitted. For her manners never cbanged ; she was 
with me as a sister with a brother ; onl} , as my passion 
grew, the contrast between m}^ words and hers, between 
her looks and mine, became more striking, and I ended 
by divining that her timid silence was the only means 
by which she was able to express her feelings. Was 
she not always in the salon when I came? did she 
not stay there tUl my visit, perhaps expected and de- 
sired, was over? such silent tribute, did it not reveal 
the secret of her innocent soûl? surely, she listened 
to my words with a pleasure she knew not how to 
hide. 

^^ This reserve in our manners, and the repression of 
our love, at last put the parents ont of patience. Seeing 
that I was nearly as timid as their daughter, they judged 
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favorably of my character, and thonght me worthy of 
their esteem. The father and mother spoke to my old 
fiiend, and said many flattering things ; they called me 
their adopted son, and praised more especially my moral 
princîples. It is quite true that I had renewed my 
youth. In that pure and religions circle the man of 
thirty-two became once more the youth fùU of beliefe. 
Summer was nearly over ; the business which had kept 
the family in Paris, contrary to their habits, was fin- 
ished, and in the month of September they were to 
leave for a countrj'-seat in Auvergne, where the father 
invited me to spend two months in an old château nest- 
ling among the mountains of the Cantal. When this 
cordial invitation was given, I made no immédiate an- 
swer. My hésitation brought me the sweetest, most 
delightful involuntaiy expression by which a modest 
young girl ever betrayed the secrets of her heart. Eve- 
lina — oh, God!" exclaimed Benassis, who became 
silent and thoughtful. 

" Forgive me, Captain Bluteau," he resumed, after a 
a long pause. ''For the first time in twclve years I 
bave uttered a name that hovers ever in my thoughts 
— that a voice cries to me when I sleep. ËveUnay 
thcn, since I hâve named her, raised her head with a 
movement whose rapidity oontrasted strongly with the 
innate quietness of ail her movements. She looked at 
me without pride, but with a sort of pained anxiety ; 
then she blushed, and lowered her eyes. The very 
slowness with which the lids were dropped gave me a 
pleasure I know not how to express, a pleasure hitherto 
unknown to me. I could only answer in a broken voice. 
The émotions of my heart spoke straight to hers, and 
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8he thanked me with a look that was soft and almoet 
tearfùl. We had told each other alL 

'* I went with the family to their countiy-plaœ. From 
the daj when our hearts understood each other, ail 
things about us wore a new aspect ; nothing now was 
without a meaning. Though true love is ever the same, 
it takes the form of our ideas, and is alwajs like and 
unlike to itself in each being ; for in each the passion 
is a unique growth, expressing individual sympathies. 
The poet and the philosopher alone know the depth of 
meaning in a définition of love now grown oommon- 
place, namely, the egotism of a double self. We love 
ourselves in that other. But if the expression of love is 
so diverse that each pair of loyers hâve not their like 
throughout the centuries, love nevertheless follows a 
law in its ways of utterance. Ail young girls, even the 
most chaste, use the same language, and dlffer only in 
the grâce of their ideas. But there was this exception 
in the case of Evelina: to any other youug girl the 
innocent betrayal of her émotions would hâve seemed 
natural ; to her it was a concession madc to tumultuous 
feelîngs, which overcame the habituai calm of her relig- 
ions youth ; each furtive glance was violently snatched 
from her by love. This constant struggle between her 
heart and her principles gave to the slightest action of 
her life, so tranquil on the surface yet so deeply stirred 
within, a steadfast character, greatly superior to the ex- 
aggcrations of most young girls whose manners soon 
take the tone of the society about them. 

" During the journey, Evelina observed the beauties 
of nature and talked of them with enthusiasm. When 
we are forbidden to express the joy the présence of our 
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beloved gives us we pour tbe feelings that overflow our 
hearts upon extemal objecte; and those our hidden 
feelings glorify. The poetry of the landscape which 
flltted past our ejes was, for each of us, an interpréter 
fùlly understood ; the praises that we gave it oontained, 
to our own soûls, the secrets of our love. Evelina's 
mother amused herself, every now and then, with a few 
féminine sallies at her daughter^s expense. ' Tou 
bave travelled through this vallcy twenty times, my 
dear child, without seeming to admire it,' she said, 
afber some speech of Evelina's that seemed to her too 
warm. ' Mother, I was not then old enough to under- 
stand this sort of beauty.' Forgive me for relating 
this trifle, which can bave no charm for you, captain ; 
to me the simple answer bi-ought untold happiness, 
welling up in the glance she gave me. So, each village 
lighted by the rising sun, each ivy-covered ruin that we 
looked at together, served to imprint more deeply on 
our soûls, by the memory of a material thing, the ten- 
der émotions in which, for us, our future lay. . 

'' We reachcd the château, where I stayed about forty 
days. That short period, monsieur, is the only time 
of complète happiness which heaven bas granted me. 
I tasted joys unknown to the dwellers in a city. I felt 
the pleasure two lovers feel in living under the same 
roof; marr}ing each other, as it were, before marriage, 
walking together along the fields, able to be at times 
alone, sitting beneath a tree in the depths of some 
lovely valle}', looking at the buildings of an old mill, 
snatching some half-given confidence f^om the tender 
talks that lead us a little more, and more, into each 
other's hearts. Ah I monsieur, life in the open air, the 
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beauties of heaven and earth, hannonize bo well with 
the delights and the perfections of the sool 1 To smile 
npon each otlier as we contemplate the skies, to mingle 
quiet speech with the song of birds beneath the dewy 
foliage, to loiter homeward with reluctant step, listen- 
ing to the bells that summon us ail too soon ; to admire 
together some glimpse of scenerj, foUow the capricious 
flight of insects, or watch the golden-flj, that fragQe 
création allied to pure and loving girlhood, — is not this 
to be daily drawn a little nearer towards heaven? To 
me, those fortj daj's hold memories that color ail my 
life, — memories the more beautifùl and infinité, because 
never again was I to meet with compréhension. To-day 
many a scène, simple apparently, tbough full of bitter 
meaning for a wounded hcart, recalls the vanished yet 
unforgotten love. Do you remember the sunset light on 
the cottage of little Jacques, — how at one moment the 
sunbeams glorified ail nature, and then, suddenly, the 
scène grew dark and gloomy ? Those aspects, so widely 
différent, showed me a faithful picture of this period of 
my life. Monsieur, I received from Evelîna the first, the 
sole, sublime proof of love that an innocent girl is al- 
lowed to give, — ail the dearer because it is given fur- 
tively ; precious promise of love, the écho of the language 
spoken in a better world. Sure, then, of being loved, I 
swore in my thoughts to tell her ail, to keep no secret 
from her. I felt ashamcd that I had delayed so long to 
speak to her of the troubles I had brought upon myself. 
" Unfortunately, on the morrow of that happy day, I 
received a Ictter from my son's tutor, which made me 
tremble for the life so dear to me. I lefl, without con- 
fiding my secret to Evelina, and without giving her 
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parents any other reason than important bnsiness. My 
departure alarmed them. Fearing that I had some 
entanglement of the heart, thej wrote to Paris to in- 
quire into my conduct Inconsistently with their relig- 
ions principles, they distrusted me withont giving me a 
chance to meet their suspicions. One of their friends 
informed them, without my knowledge, of the events of 
my youth, exaggerated my errors, and dwelt on the 
existence of my child, which I had, they said, intention- 
ally concealed. When, soon after, I wrote to my in- 
tended father-in-law, I received no answer. The family 
retumed to Paris ; I caUed at the house and was not 
admitted. Much alarmed, I sent my old friend to in- 
quire the motives of a conduct I could not understand. 
When he leamed them, the good old man nobly took 
the whole blâme of my silence upon himself, tried to 
défend me, but did no good. Motives of interest and 
morality were too powerM in the family, their préju- 
dices too fixed; it was impossible to change their 
resolution. 

^'My despair knew no bounds. At first I tried to 
quell the storm ; but my letters were sent back to me 
unopened. When ail human means were exhausted, 
when the father and mother had told my old friend, who 
was in truth the real cause of my misfortune, that they 
would forever refuse their daughter to a man who had 
upon his conscience the death of a woman and the life 
of a natural son, even if Evelina implored them on her 
knees — then, monsieur, there remained to me but one 
last ray of hope, feeble as the willow twig to which 
some unhappy wretch clings when drowning. T dared 
to hope that Evelina's love would be stronger than the 
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résolution of her parents. Her father might bave oon- 
cealed from her his motives for thus killing our love ; I 
wished her to décide my fate on a knowledge of the facts. 
I wrote to her. Alas ! monsieur, it was in tears and 
Borrow, and not without many hésitations, that I wrote 
the only love-letter of my life. I hâve but a vague 
remembranee of the words despair dictated to me; 
doubtless I told my Evelina that if she were sincère and 
true she could not, she ought not to love any man but 
me ; otherwise her life would be a falsehood ; she would 
be false to her future husband or to me. I asked her, 
was it not a betrayal of ail the womanly virtues to deny 
to a lost lover the faithfulness she would bave given 
him had the marriage, already celebrated in our hearts, 
taken place ? what woman would not tbink it dearer to 
be bound by the promises of the heart than by the 
chains of law? I defended my errors, appealing to the 
purit}' of innocence, forgetting nothing that could, as I 
thought, softcn a noble and générons heart. As I hâve 
told you ail, I will show you her answer, and my final 
reply." 

Benassis rose, and went to his own room. He soon 
retumed, holding in his hand a well-wom portfolio, 
from which he took, not without strong émotion, a few 
papers carelessly foldod, which tremblcd in his hand. 

" Hère is the fatal letter," he said. " The child who 
wrote the words did not know what value the very pa- 
per that contained her thoughts would hâve for me. 
Hère," he added, showing another letter, ''is the last 
cry that my anguish drew from me ; you shall judge of 
it presently. My old friend carried my supplication, 
delivered it secretly, and humiliated his gray hairs by 
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imploring Evelina to read it and to answer it Hère 
is what she wrote to me : — 

" < Monsieur, — ' 

^' To me who was her ' loved one,' the chaste name 
she had found to express a chaste love — she called me 
monsieur/ That one word told ail. But listen to the 
letter : — 

" * It is cmel for a young girl to discover the duplicity of 
a man to whom her life was to hâve been confided ; never- 
theless, I ought to forgive you, for we ail are weak. Your let- 
ter bas touched me; but do uot write again; I cannot bear 
the pain it causes me. We are parted forever. The excuses 
you offer bave affected me; they bave stifled the feelitig that 
had risen in my beart against you, — I loved so much to 
think you pure I But you and I are too feeble against my' 
father's will. Yes, monsieur, I bave dared to speak in your 
bebalf . To beseech my parents I bave risen above the great- 
est fear I ever felt, I bave even cast aside the habits of 
my life. And now I yield to your prayers ; I am guilty of 
doing wrong in answering you witbout my fatber's knowl- 
edge; but my motber knows of it; her indulgence, leaving 
me free to be tbis one last moment with you, proves to me 
how much she loves me, and strengthens me in my obédience 
to the wishes of my f amily — wbich I was very near to dis- 
regarding. 

** * Monsieur, I write to you for the first and last time. I for- 
give you, witbout reserve» for the sorrows you bave brought 
upon my life. Tes, you are right; a first love can never be 
effaced. I am no longer a pure young girl ; I could never be 
a chaste wife. I know not therefore what may be my destiny. 
Monsieur, the year that you bave filled will ecbo tbrougb my 
life; but I will not blâme you. I shall be ever loved — you 
say — Why do you tell me so? Can those words calm the 
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troubled sool of a poor solitary girl? Hâve yoa not wrecked 
my fntore life, and given me memories that mast forever 
clîng to me? If, now, I can only give myself to Jésus, will 
he accept a bleeding heart? But he does not send afflictions 
without a purpose; they hâve a meaning; he meant to call 
me to himself — to hîm, my only refuge. Monsieur, there is 
nothing left for me in life. You can cheat your grief with 
the natural ambitions of men; this is not meant as a re- 
proach, but rather as a sort of consolation. I think that if 
we both bear to-day a heavy burden, my share is the heaviest. 
He in whom I put my trust, and of whom you can feel no 
jealousy, he has joined our lives together, and he puts them 
asunder according to bis will. I hâve seen that your relig- 
ions beliefs were not based upon the pure and living faitb 
that alone can help us to endure our earthly woes. Mon- 
sieur, if God deigns to hear the entreaties of my fervent 
ceaseless prayer, he will grant you the illuminations of his 
spirit. 

** *Farewell, you who should hâve been my guide; you, 
whom I called my loved one without shame; you, for whom I 
still can pray without dishonor. God orders our lives ac- 
cording to his will ; he may call you to himself before me : 
if I am left alone in the world, then, monsieur, confide to me 
your child.' 

"This letter, full of generous sentiments, disappointed 
my hopes," resumed Benassis. " At first I could think 
only of my sorrow ; later, I welcomed the balm she had 
tried to pour înto my wounds, forgetting herself. But in 
the first moments of my despair I wrote to her some- 
what harsUy. 

** * Mademoiselle, — That word alone will tell you that 
I resign you and obey you. A man stîU finds some sweet- 
ness, terrible though it be, in obeying the woman he loves — 
even when she bids him leave her. You are right; I stand 
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condemned in my own eyes. Once, I cast away the dévotion 
of a yonng girl; it is fitting that my love should now be 
rejected. But I little thought that tbe only woman to whom 
I hâve made gift of my sonl ahould be the instrument of this 
vengeance. I could not hâve suspected such harshness, per- 
haps I ought to say such virtue, in a heart which seemed to 
me so tender and so loving. At this moment the full strength 
of my love is revealed to me; it survives the bitterest of ail 
griefs, — the contempt you show for me in breaking, withoot 
regret, the ties that bound us. 

<« < Farewell forever. I keep the humble pride of repent- 
ance ; and I will seek a way to ezpiate the errors for which yon, 
my mediator in heaven, are without pity. Grod may be less 
cruel. My sufferings — sufferings filled with you — are the 
punishment of a wounded heart that will henceforth bleed 
in solitude. Yes, for wounded hearts, silence and shade. No 
other image of love can enter my heart. Though I am not 
a woman, I felt, as you feel, that when I said, ** I love thee,'' 
it was a vow for life. Yes, those words, whispered in my 
beloved's ear, were not a lie. If I could change, your con- 
tempt would be justified: I cannot ; you will remain the idol 
of my solitary life. Repentance and love are virtues thaï 
should inspire ail other virtues; and so, despite the gulf that 
parts us, you will still be the principle of my actions. Though 
you hâve filled my heart with bittemess, no bitter thoughts 
of you are in it: what beginning of better things would that 
be which did not purify my soûl of the leaven of anger? 

'^ ' Farewell, then, only heart that I hâve loved in this 
world, and from which I am driven. Was ever farewell so 
tender or so full of feeling? bears it not away a 80ul, a 
Ufe, that no power on earth can resuscitate? 

" ' Adieu — to you, peace; to me, suffering.' " 

Genestas and Benassis looked at each other for a 
moment, each in the grasp of thoughts that can never 
be oommunicated. 

17 
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''After sending this last letter, the rongh copy of 
whîch was, as yoa see, preserved, and is to me the 
représentative of ail my joys, now withered," said Be- 
nassis, ''I fell into a state of unutterable dépression. 
The earthly ties that hold a man to life were bound 
together in this one hope, and it was lost I had to 
bid farewell to the delights of wedded love, to let die 
the gênerons feeUngs that were budding in the depths 
of my heart The prayers of a repentant soûl, thirsting 
for good, for beauty, virtue, uprightness, were repulsed 
by persons who were truly religions. Monsieur, at first 
my mind was tossed about by frantic resolutions, but 
the sight of my son controlled them. My attachment 
to him increased through the misfortuues of whieh he 
was the innocent cause, and for which I alone was to 
blâme. He became my consolation. At thirty-four 
years of âge I could still hope to be nobly useful to my 
country: I resolved to make myself a distinguished 
man, and wipe ont by famé or by the splendor of power 
the stain on my son's birth. How many noble émotions 
I owe to him ; and how living a life he made me live 
during the days when I worked for his future ! — I 
stifle !" cried Benassis, in a choking voice. '^ Even at 
the end of eleven years, I cannot dwell upon that fatal 
period. That child, monsieur — I lost him ! " 

The doetor was silent, and hid his face in his hands, 
letting them fall whcn he recovered calmness. Genes- 
tas saw, not without émotion, the tears that bathed his 
eyes. 

"Monsieur, this thunderbolt uprooted me," con- 
tinued Benassis ; " I did not recover a sane moral sensé 
untU I had transplanted myself into another soU than 
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that of social llfe. It was not until later that I saw the 
hand of God in my misfortunes ; when I did, I resigned 
myself and listened to his voice. My résignation could 
not be speedy ; my hîgher nature had to be awakened. 
I spent the last fires of my natural impetuosity in that 
final struggle ; I hesitated long before I chose the only 
course it was fitting for a Catholic to take. At first, I 
wished to kill myself. Thèse events developed an ex- 
cessive melancholy in my mind, and I coldly resolved 
on this act of despair. I considercd it allowable to quit 
llfe, since Ufe itself quitted us. Suicide seemed to be 
a natural act. Sorrows, I thought, produce the same 
ravages upon the soûl of man that extrême sufferings 
produce upon his body; sarely, the intelligent being 
suffering under a moral malad}' has the right to kill 
himself, as a lamb, gidd}' with the staggers, breaks its 
head against a tree. Are the ills of the soûl casier to 
cure than those of the body? I doubt it. I know not 
which is the greater coward, the man who is always 
hoping, or he who no longer hopes. Suicide seemed to 
me the last stage of a moral malady, just as natural 
death is the last stage of a physical malady ; but since 
the moral life is placed under the control of the human 
will, its cessation ought surely to be in accordance with 
the action of the mind. It is the thought that kills, 
not the pistol. Moreover, does not the fact that mère 
chance can strike os down in the happiest moment of 
our lives, absolve a man who déclines to live any longer 
a wretched life? 

^^ And yet, monsieur, thèse méditations, which fiUed 
my mind in those first days of mooming, Ufbed me to 
higher considérations. For a time, I shared the noble 
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beliefs of pagan antîquity, — always, however, demand- 
ing from them better rîghts for man. I believed I coald, 
by the light of modern torches, dig deeper than the an- 
dents had dug into questions formerly reduoed to Sys- 
tems. Epicurus permitted suicide. Was it not the 
natund oatcome of his philosophy ? He required, at any 
price, the gratification of his sensés; that enjoyment 
failing him, it was natural and pennissible, he thought, 
for the animate being to retum to the repose of inani- 
mate nature. The sole end of man being huppiness 
and the hope of happiness, death became a good to one 
who sufféred and suffered hopelessly, and to take it 
Yoluntarily was a final act of wisdom. That act, how- 
ever, he neither praised nor blamed; he merely said, 
pouring a libation to Bacchus, 'Death is no cause 
for laughter, nor for tears.* 

'^ Zeno, and the other Stoics, though of a higher mo- 
rality and more imbued with the doctrine of duty than 
the Epicurcans, recommended suicide in certain cases. 
They reasoned thus: Man difiers from the brutes in 
that he is the sovereign master of his own person. 
Take away from him the right of life and death over 
himself, and you make him ttic slave of men and of 
events. This right of life and death, well understood, 
is the effective counterpoise of natural and social evils : 
this individual right, if made over hy man to his fellows 
begets tyranny. Man's power cannot exist unless he 
has an uniimited freedom of action. Has he to escape 
the shameful conséquences of an irrémédiable wrong- 
doing? the common man swallows the shame and lives 
on ; the wise man drinks the hcmlock and dies. Has 
he to endure for the rest of his life the goût which bums 
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bis bones, or a cancer which eats up his face? the wise 
man sees that the moment has come; he sends away 
the quacks, and sajs a last farewell to fHends whose 
lives he would otherwise sadden by his existence. Or it 
maj be that he falls under the power of a tjrant whom 
he has combated with weapons in his hand — what shall 
he do? The oath of allegiance is offered ; he must take 
it, or lose his head : the fool lays his neck on the block, 
the coward takes the oath, the wise man strikes to his 
own heart a last blow for liberty. * Free men,' cries the 
Stoic, ' leam to keep yourselves free ! — free from your 
passions, by sacrificing them to duty ; free from your 
fellows, by the poison or the dogger wiiich puts you be- 
yond their reach; free of fate, by drawing the Une 
beyond which it can hâve no grip upon you; free of 
préjudices, by never confounding them with duties; 
free of ail animal appréhensions, by knowing how to 
sarmount the grosser instincts which chain down the 
lives of so many unfortunates.' 

^^After clearing thèse arguments from the philo- 
sophie tangle of the ancients, I believed I had found a 
Christian sanction for them under the laws of free-will, 
which God has given to men to enable him to judge 
them at his tribunal in the last day ; I said to myself, 
' I will answer for my deed there.' But, monsieur, 
thèse very reasonings forced me to think of the morrow 
of death ; and soon I found myself face to face with my 
earlj' beliefs. 

''The whole of human life becomes of grave importance 
if etemity bears its weight upon our lightest resolutions. 
When the thought of the future life acts with ail its 
force upon the soûl of man, and makes him feel within 
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himself sometliing nnspeakably vâst that pats him in 
contact with the infinité, ail things change etrangely. 
From such a point of view life is veiy grand and veiy 
petty. The sensé of m}- own errors had never led me 
to think of heaven so long as I could find comfort for 
my sorrows on earth. To love, to consecrate myself 
to the happiness of one woman, to be the head of a 
family, — that surely was a noble way of expiating the 
errors which stung my soûl. When that way came to 
nought, still there was expiation in consecrating my 
life to that of my child. But when, after thèse efiTorts 
of my soûl, disdain and death wrapped me in etemal 
mourning, when ail my feelings were wounded and I 
could see nothing left to me hère below, — then I raised 
my eyes to heaven, and I saw God. 

" However, I still tried to make religion an accomplice 
in my death. I re-read the Gospels, and found no text 
in which suicide was forbidden ; but that reading fîlled 
me, penetrated me with the divine thought of the Saviour 
of men. Ccrtainly he has said nothing of immortality, 
but he has told us of his Father's mansions. He has 
nowhere forbidden parricide, but he condemns ail evil. 
The glory of his apostles, and the proof of their mis* 
sion, is less that thcy gave laws than that they spread 
throughout the earth the new spirit of the new law. 
The courage that a man displays in killing himself now 
sccmcd to me his own coudemnation. If hé has the 
strcDgth to die, he ought to hâve the strength to strug- 
gle : to refuse to suffer is weakness, not strength. 
Moreover, to quit this life from disappointment — is 
not that to abjure the Christian faith which Jésus has 
anchored on thèse sublime words : ^ Blessed are they 
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Who moum? ' Suicide no longer seemed to me permis» 
slble in any crisis of human life ; not even to a man who, 
through a false conception of the grandeur of the spirit, 
kills himself a moment before the executioner lets fall 
the axe. Jésus Christ, in sufTering himself to be crud- 
fied, tanght us to obey ail human laws, no matter how 
unjustlj applied. The word résignation graven on his 
cross, intelligible to those who hâve the eyes to read the 
sacred writing, appeared to me in ail its divine cleamess. 
'' I still possessed about eighty thousand francs ; at 
fii*st I wished to go far from men, to wear out my life 
in the depths of some solitary région ; but misanthropy, 
a form of vanity hidden under the quills of a hedgehog, 
is not a CathoUc virtue. The heart of a misanthropist 
never bleeds, it oontracts; and mine bled from every 
vein. Thinking over the laws of the Church and the 
help she ofiTers to the afflicted, I came to nnderstand 
the value of prayer in solitude, and I determined to 
' enter religion ' — to use the beautifUl expression of 
our forefathers. Though firmly resolved on this, I 
nevertheless reserved the right of examiuîng the ways 
by which I could attain that end. After tuming the 
remains of my estate into money, I left Paris tranquilly. 
The peace of God was a hope that could not fail me. 
Attracted from the first by the rule of Saint Bruno, I 
made my way on foot to the Grande Chartreuse, fuU of 
eamest thoughts. That day was a solemn one for me. 
I was not prepared for the magnificent sceneiy which 
opens along the road which leads from Grenoble through 
this valley, where superhuman power is visible at every 
step. Those beetling rocks, those précipices, those tor- 
rents that make their voices heard amid the silence, that 
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solitade hemmed in by moontains and yet limitlesB, that 
sanctuaiy to which man's barren wonâer alone can pene- 
trate, that wildemess of horror, softened by natore's 
pictnresqae créations, those primeyal pine-trees and 
those plants of a day — such things in themselves were 
enough to make me serions. It would be difficult to 
laugh in traversing the désert of Saint Bruno ; there, 
ail melancholy sentiments prevail. I saw the Grande 
Chartreuse; I walked beneath those aneient, silent 
arches ; I heard the water of the spring falling, drop by 
drop, below the cloisters. I entered a cell that I might 
take the measure of my own nothingness ; I breathed 
the peace profound my predecessor had known there, 
and I read with tender émotion the words he had written 
above his door, following the customs of a monastery ; 
ail the precepts of the Ufe I sought to live were in those 
three Latin words, — Fuge^ UUe^ taceJ* 

Genestas bowed his head as if he undcrstood them. 

*' I made my décision," continued Benassis. " This 
cell, panelled in pine, this hard bed, this loneliness, 
met the wants of my soûl. The Brethren were in the 
chapel ; I went to pray among them. There my reso- 
lution vanished. Monsieur, I will not judge the Cath- 
olic church ; I am strongly ortbodox, I beUeve in its 
Works and in its laws. But as I listened to the chanted 
prayers of those old men, nameless to the world and 
dead to the world, I perceived, even in the depths of 
the cloister, a species of sublime selfishness. Such 
retreat from life can profit none but the man himself ; 
it is a slow suicide. I do not condemn it, monsieur. 
If the Church bas opened such tombs, they are doubtless 
necessary to some Christians who are useless to the 
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world. I belieyed that I should do better by mak- 
ing my repentance usefol to the Uves of others. On 
my joumey back from the monastery, I thought over 
the ways in which I might put in practice that form of 
résignation. I imagined the life of a common sailor, 
and condemned myself in thought to serve my country 
in the lowest rank, renouncing ail Intellectual functions. 
But, although it was a life of toil and dévotion, it 
seemed to me of too little use. Should I not frustrate 
Gk)d'8 intentions ? If he had given me powers of mind, 
was it not my duty to use them for the good of others? 
Morcover, — if I may speak quite frankly, — I felt within 
my soûl a need of expansion which mère mechanical 
obligations would hâve galled. In a sailor's life I could 
see no nourishment for the loving-kindness which re- 
sults from my organization, just as each flower exhales 
its own especial perfume. 

^^ I was, as I hâve already told you, obllged to pass 
the night in this hamlet. During that night I believed 
I hcard the voico of God in the compassion to which 
the State of this poor vallej' moved me. I had tasted 
the agonizing joys of motherhood ; I resolved to give 
myself wholly up to them, to satisfy the maternai in- 
stinct in a wider sphère than that of a mother, by 
becoming a sister of mercy to the whole région, and 
continually healing the wounds of the poor. I saw the 
finger of God marking out my destiny when I remem- 
bered that the first serions thought of my youth had led 
me to the study of medicine, and I resolved to practise 
my profession hère. Moreover, for wounded hearta^ 
êilence and shcuJe: I had said this in my letter; that 
which I had promised myself to do, I would carry out ; 
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and so I entered the path of silence and résignation. 
The Fuge^ late^ tace^ of the Carthusian is my motto in 
this place ; my work is an active prayer ; my moral 
soicide is the life of my district, over which I love to 
80W with outstretched hand the seeds of happiness and 
joy, — giving that I hâve not. 

^' The habit of living among the peasantry, my com- 
plète séparation from the world, hâve greatly altered 
me. My face has changed îts expression; it is now 
nsed to the sun, which has hardened and wrinkled it. 
I hâve the appearance and demeanor of a conntr}'man 
in dress, speech, négligence of non-essentials, and a 
dislike to ail that is affectation. My fHends in Paris, 
or the daînty women on whom I formerly danced at- 
tendance, could not recognize in me a man who was 
once the fashion, the sybarite accustomed to the lux- 
uries, the frîppery, and the refinemcnts of Paris. The 
extemal things of life are now absolutely indiffèrent to 
me, as they are to ail who foUow the train of one idea. 
I hâve no other object in life but to leave it. I désire 
to do nothing to hasten nor yet retard my end ; but I 
shall lie down to die without regret when the day of my 
last illness comes. 

" Monsieur, I hâve now told you, in ail sincerity, the 
events of my life before I came to live in this place. I 
hâve not concealed my errors: the}' were great; they 
were in common with those of other men. I hâve suf- 
fered much, I suffer daily ; but I see in my sufferings 
the promise of a happy future. And yet, in spite of my 
résignation, there are pangs I know not how to bear. 
To-day, in your présence, unknown to you, I well-nigh 
gave way to my inward torture." 
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Genestas sprang from his chair. 

" Yes, Captain Bluteau, you were présent. You re* 
member that you showed me the bed of mère Colas 
after we had put Jacques into his? Well, if I am un- 
able to see any child without thiuMug of the augel I 
hâve lost, you can understand my distress as I held in 
my arms one that was stricken with death. I cannot 
look composedly on a child." 

Genestas grew pale. 

*^ Yes, the pretty blond heads, the innocent faces of 
the children I meet, speak to me of my sorrows, and re- 
awaken the agony. It is horrible to me to think so 
many people thank me for the little good I do, when 
that good is but the fruit of my remorse. Captain, you 
alone know the secret of my life. If I had drawn my 
courage from a purer source than the memoiy of my 
errors, I should be a happier man, — but then, there 
would be nothing to tell you about my life." 
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CHAPTER V. 

ELEGIES. 

As Benassis ceased speaking, he was stnick wîth the 
expression of deep solicitude on the soldier's face. 
Touched to hâve been so well understood, he half- 
regretted having distressed his guest, and said to 
hhn: — 

*' But, Captain Bluteau, my misfortunes — " 

*'Don*t call me Captain Bluteau," cried Genestas, 
interrupting the doctor, and jumping up with a hasty 
movement that implied a sort of inward vexation. 
" There 's no Captain Bluteau, I *m a scoundrel ! " 

Benassis looked at him with amazemcnt, as he moved 
hère and there about the scUon, like a bumble-bee trying 
to get out of a room it has got into by mistâke. 

" But who are you, then? " asked Benassis. 

''Ah! that indeed!" replied the soldier, coming 
back to the doctor ; whom, however, he dared nôt face. 
*' I hâve deceived j'ou," he added, in an altered voice. 
" For the fîrst time in my life I hâve acted a lie. I am 
well punished, for now I cannot tell you the object of 
my visit, nor the reason for such curscd spyiug. Since 
I have^ as I may say, looked into your soûl, I would 
rather let you strike me than hcar you call me Bluteau. 
You may forgive me this imposture, but I shall never 
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forgive mjself, — I, Pierre Joseph Grenestas, who to 
save his life would not ha?e lied before a court- 
martial ! " 

'^Are you Captain Genestas?" cried Benassis, ris- 
îng. He took the officer's hand and shook it yery 
affectionately, sajing: '^Monsieur, we are, as you re» 
marked just now^ fHends withoat knowing it. I haye 
loDg desîred to meet yoa, for I hâve heard so much of 
you from Monsieur Gravier, — ' a man out of Plutarch,' 
he used to say to me." 

^' I am not f^om Plutarch," answered Genestas. ^' I 
am unworthy of you ; I deserve a thrashing. I ought 
to confess my secret — But no, no I I hâve donc well 
to wear a mask, and corne and see for myself what 
manner of man you are. And now I see plainly I must 
hold my tongue. If I had frankly told you my object 
at the start, I should hâve given you pain. God forbid 
that I should add to your griefs." 

^^ But I do not understand you, captain." 

'^ We'U let the matter drop. I am not a sick man ; 
I hâve spent a good day ; and I shall go away to-mor- 
row morning. When you corne to Grenoble, you *11 
find one friend the more, and not a fair-weather flriend 
either. The purse, the sabre, the blood of Pierre Jo- 
seph Genestas, ail are yonrs. You hâve sown your 
seed on good gronnd. When I get my retirement, I 
shall find some sort of hole and get myself made mayor 
of it, and try to imitate you. I shall lack your science, 
but I '11 study." 

"You will do well, monsieur; the property-owner 
who employs his time in correcting the mistakes and 
raising the methods of work in his district, does as 
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mach good as the beat of doctors. If one relieves the 
sufferings of a few men, the other helps to cure the 
wonDds of his coantry. But you excite my coriosity.' 
Can I be aseful to you in any way?" 

'^ Useful ! " exclaimed the captain in a broken voice. 
'< Good God ! my dear Monsieur Benassis, ît is impos- 
sible for me now to mention the service I came to ask 
of you. l 've killed many a Christian in my day , — you 
can kill people and still hâve a good heart, — but rough 
as I secm to you, there are some things I am able to 
comprehend." 
" Speak frankly." 

*' I don't wish to inflict pain upon you.** 
" Ah ! captain, I can bear a great deal." 
'^Monsieur," said the captain, trembling, ''it oon* 
cems the life of a child." 

Benassis's forehcad contracted suddenly; but he 
madc a motion as if to ask Genestas to continue. 

" A child," resumed the captain, " whose life might 
still be saved by close and constant watching. But 
where was I to find a doctor willing to dévote himself 
to one patient? Certainly not in a city. I had heard 
of you as an excellent man, and y et I was afraid of be- 
ing misled by your réputation. I thought before con- 
fiding my little fellow to this Monsieur Benassîs, of 
whom I was told such great things, that I would study 
him, and now — " 

" Euough," said the doctor, *' is the child yours?" 
" No, my good friend, no. But to explain the mat- 
ter, I shall hâve to tell you a taie in which I play rather 
a sorry part. You hâve confided to me your secrets, 
and I can surely do the same to you.** 
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^^ Wait a moment, captaîn,'' saîd the doctor, calling 
Jacquotte, who came at once, and whom he told to 
bring his tea. " The trutb is, captaîn, when everybody 
is asieep, I can't sleep. My sorrows oppress me, and 
I tr}' to forget them in tea. It produces a sort of ner- 
vous inebriation, a slcep wlthout which I could not live. 
Do you still refuse it? '* 

" I should prefer a little of your Hcrmitage/' said 
Gcnestas. 

^' So be it. Jacquotte," he said to the servant, 
'^ bring the wine and some biscuits, — to each his own 
night-cap," added the doctor, addressing his guest. 

'^ That tea must do you a great deal of harm," said 
Genestas. 

'^ It gives me horrible attacks of goût. But I can't 
give up the habit ; it is too soothing. It gives me a 
few moments every night when life is less of a burden. 
Come, I am ready to listen to your stor}^ ; it may help 
to quiet the feelings which my own recollections hâve 
just evoked." 

" Well," saîd Genestas, putting his empty glass on 
the mantel-shelf, "after the retreat from Moscow, 
my régiment stopped to recruit in a little town in 
Poland. We bought horses at their weight in gold ; 
and stayed in garrison until the Emperor retumed. So 
far, so good. I must tell you that I then had a friend. 
During the retreat my life was more than once saved by 
a cavalry sergeant, named Renard, who did things for 
me that must needs make men fHends, — outside the de- 
mands of discipline, of course. We lodged in the same 
house, — one of those wooden rat-traps which contain 
a whole family, though Frenchmen would n't think of 
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Btabling a horse in them. This particnlar horél be- 
longed to Jews, who carried on their fbrty-and-one 
ways of making money in it ; and the old Jew father, 
whose fingers were never too frozen to grab gold, had 
made a yery good thing for himself ont of onr retreat 
Those créatures live in dirt, and die in filthy lucre! 
The house was built over a cellar, — ail in wood, 
understand, — in which cellar the old fellow had hidden 
away his children, especially a daughter, handsome as 
Jewesses nsually are when they keep themselyes clean 
and are not blonde. She was seventeen years old, 
white as snow, velvety eyes, lashes as black as a rat's 
tail, glossy clustering haïr that one wanted to handle, — 
in short, a perfect beauty. I diseovered this hiding- 
place one night when thej' thought l 'd gone to bed, 
and I was walking up and down the street quîetly, 
smoking my pipe. The children were swarming and 
crawling about, like a litter of puppies ; 't was funny to 
see them. The father and mother were at supper. By 
dint of gazing fixedly through the cloud of smoke 
which the old Jew was blowîng from his pipe, I saw 
the young girl sitting there, like a brand-new napoléon 
among a lot of copper sous. 

'^ My dear Benassis," said the captain, after a mo- 
mentary pause, ^' I havc never had time to reflect about 
love. Yet when I saw that young girl, I knew that 
I had never really felt it ; but hère it was, in my head, 
in my heart, and ever}'where else. I had fallen in love 
fh)m the crown of my head to the soles of my feet, oh, 
violently ! I stood stîll, smoking my pipe and looking 
at the Jewess, till she put out her candie and went to 
bed. Impossible for me to go to sleepl I stood 
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abont ail night, fiUing my pipe, smoking it, and walk* 
ing iip and down the street. I had never been like 
tbat before. It was tbe only time in my life I thought 
of manying. Wben it was daylight, I saddled my 
horse and galloped him for two hours across the coun- 
try to clear my head. I nearly foundered the beast 
without knowing what I was about.'* 

Genestas stopped, looked uneasily at bis new friend» 
and then said : — 

'' Excuse me, Benassis ; I am no orator, I talk as it 
comes. If I were in a saloriy I should be embarrassed» 
but with y ou, hère, in the country — " 

" Go on," said the doctor. 

^' When I got baek to my room, I found Renard ail 
of a fluster. Thinking I was killed in a duel, he was 
cleaning bis pistols, and meaning to pick a quarrel with 
whoever had sent me to the shades. Ha! that's just 
like an old stager! I coufidéd my love to him, and 
showed him the kennel of childrcn. As Kenard knew 
tbe lingo of thèse outlandish folk, I asked him to help 
me in making my proposais to the father and mother, 
and in setting up an intercourse with Judith — her 
name was Judith. So, monsieur, for two weeks I was 
the happiest of men, and every night the old Jew 
invited us to sup with Judith. You know ail about 
such things, so I sha'n't put you out of patience, — and 
yet, if you don't know the joys of tobacco, you can't 
realize the happiness of an honest man quietly smok- 
ing bis pipe, with his friend Renard and the father of 
the daughter, and gazing at his princess. Yes, it was 
very agreeable. But I must tell you that Renard was 
a young man of good connections, a Parisian. Hia 

18 
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father was a wholesale grocer, who had bronght him np 
to be a Dotary ; but the draft caught him, and he had 
to bîd adieu to the inkstand. With a figure made to 
wear a uniform, and the face of a girl, he knew the 
art of cajoling everybody he came across. It was he 
whom Judith loved; 8he cared for me as much as a 
horse cares for roast chicken. 

" Well, while I was smokiug in ecstasj, and travel- 
ling to the moon as I looked at Judith, Renard, who 
3'ou see had n't stolen his name, was sapping his mine. 
Tlie traitor came to tenns with the girl, and thej were 
marricd aller the fashion of those parts, without waiting 
for permissions from France, which would hâve takcn 
a long while to corne. Renard did promise to many her 
according to French law, if the marrîage was ever at- 
tacked ; as it was, however, once in France, Madame 
Renard was nothing more than Mademoiselle Judith. 
If I had known ail that, I should hâve killed Renard, 
sharp, without giving him time to sneeze ; but tbe fact 
was, father, mother, daughter and fox played into each 
other's hands like thieves at a fair. While I smoked 
my pipe and worshippcd Judith for a saint in a niche, 
Renard was making his appointments and caiTjing 
on his little game. You are the only person to whom 
I hâve ever told this story, which I call Infamous; I 
hâve always wondered how a man who would die of 
shame if he stole a bit of gold, can rob his friend of 
wife and happiness without a scruple. However that 
ma}' be, there were my traitors married and happy, 
while I, like an imbécile, sat gazing at Judith, and 
pla^îng ténor in the farce of throwing dust in my eyes. 
But, you must know, they paid singularly dear for thcir 
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déception. On the word of an honest man, God gîves 
more attention to the ttiings of this world than we tbink 
for, as jou shall see. 

'^ Down came the Rassians. The campaign of 1813 
began. We were surrounded. One fine moming the 
order was issued to be on the battle-fîeld of Lutzen by 
a certain hour. The Emperor knew what he was about 
when he ordered us to be off at once. The Rassians 
had tumed our flank. Our colonel got into a scrape 
by going to say good-by to a Polish lady who lived 
a mile from the town, and the advance-guard of the 
Cossacks poanced upon him and his escort. We had 
only time to mount and form, in front of the town, 
before we had to rush into a cavalry skirmish and drive 
the Russians back, so as to slip quietl}' off during the 
night. We chaiged and fought for three hours, and did 
some fine feats of arms. While we were engaged, the 
guns and the ammunition waggons and ail our supplies 
and material got away in the advance ; for we had, you 
must kuow, a park of artillery aûd a large quantity of 
powder which the Emperor was desperately in need of, 
and of course they had to be got to him at any cost 
Our résistance imposed on the Russians ; they thought 
we must surely be supported by an army corps. How- 
eyer, before long, the scouts let them know thelr mis- 
take, and they found ont they had only a régiment of 
cavalry and a few infantry stragglers in front of them. 
So, monsieur, towards evening they made such a hot 
attack, meaning to demolish us, that a good many of 
us were left on the field. 

" We were surrounded. Renard and I were in the 
front rank. I saw Renard charging and fighting like 
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a démon — he was thinking of his wife. Thanks to 
him we regained the town, which the sick had put into 
a State of defence ; ah ! but 't was pitifùl. He and I 
got there last ; we found the way barred by a lot of 
Cossacks, through whom we spurred. One of the say* 
âges was about to spear me wîth a lance ; Renard saw 
him and dashed his horse between us to ward off the 
blow ; the poor beast, a fine animal, faith ! received it, 
and as he fell, dragged Renard and the Cossack with 
him. I killed the Cossack, and took Renard in my 
arms and put him before me on my horse, like a sack 
of wheat. * Adieu, captain, it is ail over with me,' 
said Renard. ' We '11 see about that,' said I. By that 
time, I had got into the town; I dismountcd, and 
propped him in the angle of a house, on a litUe straw. 
His head was crushed and the brains were in his hair ; 
but he could speak — ah! he was a gallant fellow. 
' We are quits,' he said ; ' I hâve given j'ou my life, 
but I took Judith from you. Take care of her child, if 
she bas one, and marry her.* 

^^ Monsieur, at fîrst I lefb him like a dog; but when 
my rage was over I went back ; he was dead. The 
Cossacks had set fîre to the town. I recollected Judith, 
and went to fetch her; mounted her behind me, and 
thanks to the speed of m}' horse, I regained the régi- 
ment, which, meantimc, had made good its retreat. As 
for the Jew and his famil}', they had disappeared like 
rats in a bam ; Judith alone was left, waiting for Re- 
nard. I told her nothing at first, as you '11 readily be- 
lieve. Monsieur, I had to take charge of that woman 
ail through the disasters of the campaign of 1813 ; find 
her lodging; make her comfortable, — in short, care for 
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ber ; and I really think she hardly perceived the state 
thc army was in. I took care to keep her always thirty 
miles ahead of us, on the road to France. She gave 
birth to a son while we were fighting at Hanau. I was 
wounded in that affalr, and rejoined Judith in Stras- 
bourg ; then I came back to Paris, where I had the 
great misfortune to be invalided firom my wound during 
the campaign of France. If it had n't been for that 
unlucky diance, I shonld bave entered the grenadiers 
of the Goard, to which the Emperor had promoted 
me. 

" So, monsieur, the end of it was, I had been obliged 
to support a woman and a child that did not belong to 
me, and I had three ribs broken. You can easily be- 
lieve that my pay was not the revenue of France. 
Father Renard, an old sbark without any teeth, would 
bave nothing to say to bis daughter-in-law ; and the 
Jew father had vanished. Judith was dying. One 
moming she wept as she bathed my wound. ^ Judith,' 
said I, ^ your child bas no one to look to.' * Neither 
bave I,' she answered. ' Bah ! ' I said, ^ we will get 
the necessary papers, and I will marry you myself, and 
acknowledge as mine the child of — ' I could n't finish. 
Ah ! my dear monsieur, what is there that one would n't 
do for such a look of thanks fh)m dying eyes as Judith 
gave me? I knew then that I still loved her, and fi'om 
that day her little one came Into my heart. While the 
papers were being got ready, and the father and mother 
Jews were on their way, the poor woman grew worse. 
The evening before her death, she had the strength to 
dress and deck herself^ and go through ail the usual 
cérémonies, and sign their heaps of papers. Then, wben 
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her son had a name and a father, shé lay down again ; 
I kissed her hands and her forehead, and she died. 

^^That was my weddmg. The day after, having 
bought the few feet of earth where the poor girl lies, I 
realized that I was the father of an orphan. During 
the campaign of 1815 I put him out to nurse. Sinoe 
then, without anybody's knowing my true liistory, whidi 
is not a pleasant one to tell, I hâve taken care of tJie 
htUe monkey as if he were mine ; his Jew grandfather 
has gone to the devil, ruined, and is wandering with his 
family somewhere between Russia and Persia. There 's 
a chance that he may make a fortune there, for It seems 
he understands the business of preclous stones. I put 
the boy at a preparatory school ; but lately I hâve al- 
lowed him to be pressed so hard in mathematics to get 
him into the École Polytechnique and see him graduate 
wîth crédit, that the poor little fellow has fallen 111. He 
has a weak chest The Paris doctors thiuk he might 
hâve a chance if he could run wiid in the mountams and 
if, above ail, he were taken proper care of and watched 
at ail hours by a man of judgment. I thought of you, 
and I came hère to reconnoitre your ideas and your 
ways of life. After what you hâve told me, I cannot 
put the distress of caring for a sick child upon you — 
even though we are now such good friends." 

'^ Captain," said Bcnassis, after a moment's silence, 
^'bring me Judith's child. God doubtless means mo 
to bear this last trial, and I will do so. I offer my 
sufTerings to Him, whose son died on the cross. But 
my feelings during your récital were sweet and tendery 
and is not that a favorable augury ? '^ 

Genestas pressed both hands of Benassis within his 
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own, not rcstraining the tears which rose in his cjes 
and rolled slowly down his tanned cheeks. 

" Let us keep the secret of ît," he said. 

'*' Yes, captain ; but you are not drinking jour wîne." 

<' I am not thirsty," said Genestas ; '^ in fact, I am 
half-bewildered." 

*' When will you bring hîm to me? " 

" To-morrow, if you like. He bas been in Grenoble 
for the last two days." 

^' Well, then, start early in the morning and corne 
back at once. l'il expect you at the honse of my 
Fosseuse, where we will ail breakfast together." 

*' Agreed," said Genestas. 

The two fricnds rose to go to bed, biddîng each other 
good-night. When they reached the landing which 
separated their two rooms, Genestas put his light on 
the window-sill and turncd to Benassis : — 

" By the God who made me 1 " he cried with naive 
enthusiasm, ''I won't part from you this night without 
saying that you, third among Christians, hâve made 
me feel that there is sometiiing up tfiere^** and he 
pointed to the skies. 

The doctor answered with a smile that was fuU of 
sadness, and wrung the hand Genestas held out to him 
very affectionately. 

Before dawn of the next day, Genestas started for 
the city, and about noon he was again npon the high- 
road between the village and Grenoble, near the path 
which led up to the cottage of the Fosseuse. He was 
driving one of those light open cars with four wheels, 
drawn by one horse, which are frequendy met on ail 
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the roads of that mountainoas région. The captain 
was aceompanied by a thin, frail lad, who seemed to be 
about twelve years old, though he was in fact nearly 
sixteen. Before leaving the caiTiage, Gcnestas looked 
about him in ail directioDS, to find some peasant work- 
ing in the fields who would take the vehicle to Benas- 
sis's stable, for the narrowness of the way did not allow 
him to drive up to the house. The game-keeper, hap- 
pening to corne ont npon the road at this moment, 
relieved Genestas of his difflculty, and the latter, with 
his adopted son, started on foot among the moantain- 
paths to keep his appointment. 

" You'll be delighted to run wild for a whole year 
over this beautiful country, won't j^ou, Adrien? — to 
leam how to hunt, and ride a horse, instead of getting 
pale over your books ; hey ? — Look, see l " 

Adrien cast the weary glance of a sick child over the 
Valley, — evîdently indiffèrent, as mo8t3'oung people are, 
to the beauties of nature, — and then, without pauslng 
in his walk, he saîd, " You are very kind, father." 

Genestas was hurt by the languid indifférence of the 
lad, and did not speak again till they reached the house 
of the Fosseuse. 

"You are punctual, captain," cried Benassis, rising 
from a wooden bench on which he had been sitting. 

But he immediately sat down again and looked 
thoughtfully at Adrien, slowly examining the pallid, 
weary face of the boy ; not without admiring the fine 
oval Unes which predomînated on what was really a 
noble countenance. The child was the living image of 
his mother, — inheritîng her olive skin, and her fine black 
eyes full of spiritual melancholy. Ail the characteristioB 
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of the beauty pecnliar to the Jewesses of Foland dîstîn- 
guished that handsome head, which seemed too heavy 
for the fragile body that bore it. 

" Do you sleep well, my little man? " asked Benassis. 

*' Yes, monsieur." 

*' Show me your knees ; tum up jour trousers.** 

Adrien blushed, unfastened his garters and showed 
a knce to the doctor, who felt it carefully. 

" Good. Now speak, shout — shout loudly/* 

Adrien shouted. 

" That will do. Now give me your hands." 

The lad held out his sofb white hands, blue-veined 
like those of a woman. 

" What school were you at in Paris?" 

"At the Saint-Louis." 

"The master in 3'our dormitory read hîs breviary 
during the night, didn't he? " 

*' Yes, monsieur." 

" And you could not go to sleep again? '* 

Adrien not replying, Genestas said, — 

" The head-master was a very worthy priest, and he 
advised me to take my little man away on account of 
his health." 

"Well," answered Benassis, with a dear, penetrat- 
ing look into the lad's eyes, " hère 's a good chance. 
Yes, we '11 make a man of him. You and I will live 
together like comrades, my boy. We'll go early to 
bed, and rise early. l'il teach your son to ride a 
horse, captain. After a month or so devoted to mak- 
ing him a new stomach on a mllk diet, l'U get him a 
hunting outfit and a license to shoot, and tum him over 
to Butifer; they can go afber the chamois together. 
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Giye the boy five or six montbs of 8uch a llfe and yoa 
wont know him again, captaln. Butifer will be happy ; 
I know the felloVs ways — he'll hâve yoa over in 
Switzerlaud, and across the Alps, my little Mend; 
he '11 makc you scramble up to the tops of those peaks 
over there, and you '11 grow six inches in six months. 
Butlfer is an honest fellow," he added, turning to 
Genestas. '' We can safely give him a sum of money 
to defray the expenses of such a journe}* and the hunt- 
ing. The responslbility will keep him steady for six 
months ; for him, that will be just so much gained." 

Genestas's face brightened more and more as the 
doctor spoke. 

"Corne, let us go to breakfast. The Fosseuse is 
impatient to see you," said Benassis, giving a little tap 
to Adrien's cheek. 

" Then you don't thînk him consumptive ? " asked the 
captaln, taking the doctor's arm and leading him aside. 

" Not more than you or I." 

" Then, what is the matter with him?" 

"Bah!" said Benassis, "he is at a bad moment, 
that 's ail." 

The Fosseuse hère showed herself on the threshold 
of her door, and Genestas noticed, not without sur- 
prise, her simple and coquettish attire. She was no 
longer the pcasant-girl of the night before, but an 
élégant young woman, who gave him a few glances 
beneath which he felt he was feeble. He turned his 
eyes to the table, which was without a cloth, but so well 
waxed that it shone as if varnished. On it were eggs, 
butter, a pâté, and mountain strawberries whose fra- 
grance filled the air. The poor girl had put flowers ail 
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abont the room, showing plainly that for her at least 
the day was a fête. At sight of it ail, Gènes tas could 
not help coveting tbe simple bouse witb its pretty lawn ; 
and be looked at tbeir peasant mistress witb an air 
tbat expressed botb bope and fear. Tben be turned 
bis eyes on Adrien, to wbom tbe Fosseuse was serving 
eggs and paying ccrcmonious attention. 

'^ Captain,'^ said Benassis, '' you know tbe condition 
on wbicb you receive bospitality bere, You must tell 
my Fosseuse some military taie." 

" We must first let monsieur breakfast comfortably," 
said tbe Fosseuse, '^ and after be bas taken bis coffce — " 

" Yes, truly I will;" replied the captain, " thougb 
I sball put a condition to my taie. You must tell us 
some adventure 6f your former life." 

" But, monsieur," sbe said blusbing, " nothlng ever 
bappened to me tbat is wortb telling. Will you bave 
some more of tbis rice pâté, my little friend," sbe said 
to Adrien, seeing tbat bis plate was empty. 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

" Tbe pâté is delicious," remarked Genestas. 

" Wbat will you say to ber coffee à la crème I " cried 
Benassis. 

'' I would ratber listen to our pretty bostess." 

^^ You are beginning badly, Genestas," said the 
doctor. ^^ Listen, my child," be added, tuming to tbe 
Fosseuse, wbose band be pressed. '' Tbis officer, 
wbom you see beslde you, bides a good beart under a 
stem exterior ; you can speak at your ease before bim. 
But speak, or bold your tongue, just as you like ; we 
will not urge you. My poor child, if you are ever to be 
understood in tbis world it will be by the three persons 
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who are now with you. Tell ns yoar past lores; 
that will not be trenching on the actaal secrets of yoar 
heart.'* 

^^ Hère is the coffee, which Mariette is bringîng in,** 
she answered. " When you are ail served I will tell yoa 
my early loves ; but Monsieur Genestas is not to for- 
get his promise," she added, giving the captain a glance 
that was both modest and provocative. 

^^ I am incapable of doing so, mademoiselle,** said 
Genestas, respectfuUy. 

'^ When I was sixteen/' said the Fosseuse, '* although 
I was weakly, I was forced to b^ my bread on the 
highways of Savoie. I slept at Échelles, in a great 
manger fuU of straw. The innkeeper who let me sleep 
there was a good man, but his wife could not endure 
me, and was always scolding me. That made me 
unhappy, for I was not a bad little beggar. I prayed 
to God night and morning ; I never stole ; I went my 
way as Heaven willed, and begged my food, for I did 
not know how to work ; I was very poorly , — incapable 
of labor, or of looking after my health. Well, I was 
driven away from the inn, on account of a dog. With- 
ont friends or relations ever since I was bom, I had 
ncver seen on any face a look that did me good. 
The old woman Morin, who took me when a bab}^, 
was dead: she had been kind to me, but I cannot 
remember that she ever caressed me. The poor créa- 
ture tilled the earth like a man, and if she ever did take 
me on her knee, she also rapped my fingers with a 
spoon if I ate the soup too fast out of the porringer. 
Poor old woman ! there 's never a day I do not pray 
for her. May the good God give her, up there, a 
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happier life than she had hère bclow ; specially a better 
bed : she was always complainiDg of the hard mattrcss 
on which we slept together. 

''You can't imagine, my dear gentlemen," resumed 
the Fosseuse after a momentary pause, '^ how it hurts 
one's soûl to get nothing but harsh words and rebufs, 
and looks which eut you to the heart like knives. I 
hâve lived among old paupers who did not mind it a 
bit ; but I was not bom for such a life. A mère ' no ' 
alwa3's made me weep. Many an evening I.came back 
sadder than ever to my manger ; and I never was com- 
forted till I had said my prayers. In ail God's earth 
there was no créature on whose heart I could rest mine. 
The blue sky was my only friend. I always felt happy 
when the sky was ail blue. When the wind swept away 
the clouds, I lay among the rocks and looked up at it 
Then I dreamed I was a great lady. By dint of gazing 
into heaven, I thought I was bathed in its blue ; I lived 
up there in my soûl, nothing tied me down ; I mounted 
up, and up, — and I was glad. 

" But to come back to my loves," she said, changing 
her tone. ^'Imust tell you that the innkeeper's dog 
had a little puppy, dainty as a lady, ail white, with black 
spots on its paws, — oh, I see the cherub now ! The 
poor little thing was the only créature that ever gave 
me a kind look in those days. I gave him the best of 
what I had to eat ; he understood me ; he always came 
to meet me at night when I got back; he was not 
ashamed of my povcrty, and would jump upon me and 
lick my feet. Ah I there was something so kind in his 
eyes, so grateful, that often I cried to see it. As I 
was saying, that was the only créature that loved me. 
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In winter he slept at my feet. I suffered so when he 
was whipped that I taught him not to go abont the houses 
and steal bones ; and after a while he was satlsfied to eat 
my bread. If I were sad, he would stand in front of me 
and look in my eyes, as much as to say : ' You are sad, 
my poor Fosseuse.' If trayellers flung me sous, he 
picked them ont of the dust, and brought them to me. 
When I had him for a friend, I was less uuhappy. I 
put aside a few sous every day, trjing to get fifty francs 
and buy him of Père Manseau, the innkeeper. One 
day the wife saw the dog was fond of me, and took it 
into her head to dote on him. Now you must know he 
hated her. Animais spy out soûls; they guess who 
loves them in a minute. I had a pièce of gold sewn 
into the top of my petticoat ; so I said to Père Man- 
seau : ' My dear monsieur, I meant to hâve offered you 
a j^ear's savings for your dog, but I see that your wife 
wants him for hei^sclf, though she does not reall}' care 
for him. Sell him to me now for twenty francs ; and 
hère the^^ are.' ' No, my little one,' he said, * put up 
3-our twent}' francs. God préserve me from taking the 
money of the poor. Keep the dog. If m}' wife makes 
a fuss, do you go away.' Ilis wife made a terrible 
scène about it ; ah, mercy me I you would hâve thought 
the house was on flre ; 3*ou don't know what she said. 
Seeing that the dog was given to me out of friendship, 
and that she could not get him, she had him poisoncd. 
My poor dear dog died in mj' arms ; I wept over liim as 
if he were my child, and buried him under a fir-tree. 

"Oh ! you don't know what I laid in that grave. I 
said to myself, as I sat beside it, that I should be alone 
upon earth, that nothing would prosper with me, that I 
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should beconie what I was before I had hîm, — a créature 
without a human being belongîng to me ; I should see 
no look of friendliness in any face. I sat there ail that 
night, beneath the stars, praying God to hâve pity upon 
me. When I went back to the hîgh-road, I found a 
poor little boy, only ten years old, who had no hands. 
' The good God has heard me,' I thought ; for I had 
never prayed to him as I did that night. ' I wiU take 
care of the poor child,' I said to myself. ' We will beg 
together, and I will be his mother. Two together, we 
shall do well; perhaps I shall hâve more courage for 
him than I had for myself.' At first the little one 
seemed happy ; 'twould hâve been harJ not to be. I 
did everything he wished, I gave him ail I had that 
was best ; in fact, I was his slave, and he tyrannized 
over me; but that seemed better than to be alone. 
Ah! as soon as the little wretch knew I had a gold 
pièce sewn in my petticoat, he undid the stitches, and 
stole it from me, — stole the price of my poor dog, that 
I was kecping to say masses for its soûl : a child with- 
out hands ! it made me shudder. 

"Ah!" she went on, "that thefl disheartened me 
more for life than I know how to tell. Was ail I loved 
to perish in my hands? One day I saw a pretty open 
carnage coming up the side of the mountain near 
Échelles. In it was a young lady as beautiful as the 
Virgin Mary, and a young man who looked very like 
her. ' Oh ! see that pretty girl,' the young man said 
to her as he threw me a bit of money. None but you, 
Monsieur Benassis, can know the pleasure that compli- 
ment gave me, — bi^t the gentleman ought not to bave 
flung me the money. Then, impelled by I don't know 
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what sort of whimsey in my head, I set off running 
along some paths which make a short eut, and got to 
the rocks of the Echelles before the carriage, which 
crawled up. I saw the young man agaln. He was quîte 
surprised to see me ; and I felt so glad my heart beat 
up into my throat; something, I don't know what, 
drew me to him. After he recognized me I started 
agaîn, feelÎDg very sure that he and the young lady 
would go to see the cascades of Couz. When they 
got out of the carriage, they saw me again under the 
walnut-trees which Une the road; and that time they 
questioned me, and seemed to take an interest in me. « 
Never in my l'fe did I hear such sweet voices. I 
thought about tuem for months, always hoping they 
would come back. I would hâve given two j^ears of 
my life to see him again, he was so gentle. — Therel 
up to the day I first saw Monsieur Benassis, those were 
the great events of my life ; for when my mistress sent 
me away because I wore her misérable ball-dress, I 
only pitied her. I forgave her; and to tell the hon- 
est truth, if you'U permit me to say it, I thought 
myself a great deal better than she, though she is a 
countess." 

"Well," said Genestas, affcer a moment's silence, 
"you see that God is your friend, for hère you are 
in clover." 

At thèse words the Fosseuse looked at Benassis with 
eyes full of gratitude. 

" I wish I were rich ! " exclaimed the offlcer. 

The exclamation was foUowed by total silence. 

" You owe me a story now," said the Fosseuse in a 
cooxing Yoice. 
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'^And I will tell you one," answered Genestas. 
" The evening before the battle of Frîedland," he con- 
tinued, after a pause, '^ I had been sent with a de- 
spatch to the headquarters of General Davoust, and I 
was returning to my bivouac, when, at the angle of a 
road, I came face to face with the Emperor. Napoléon 
looked at me. ^ You are Captain Genestas ? ' he said. 
'Yes, sire.' 'Don't keep along that road,' he said; 
^ take the other to the left ; It will brlng you sooner to 
your division.' You can't imagine what a tone of kind- 
ness the Emperor put into those few words — he who 
had so much upon his mind. At that very moment 
he was reconnoitring his battlefield for the next day. 
I tell you that little matter to show what a memory 
he had, and also to let you see I was one of those 
whose face he knew. In 1815 I took the oath. If it 
had n't been for that, I should hâve been a colonel to- 
day ; but I never had the least intention of beti*aying 
the Bourbons. At the time, I thought only of defend- 
ing France. I commanded a squadron of horse attached 
to the grenadiers of the Guard, and, in spite of the 
pain I still felt from my wound, I swung my sabre at 
Waterloo. 

" Well," continued the captain, " when ail was over, 

I accompanied Napoléon to Paris. Then, in spite of 

bis orders, I followed him to Rochefort ; it comforted 

me to keep watch and see that no harm happened to 

him by the way. So, when he came to the shores of 

the sea and paced up and down, he saw me standing 

sentinel ten paces from him. ^Well, Genestas,' he 

said, ' so we are not dead yet? * The words broke my 

heart. If you had heard them, you 'd hâve shuddered, 

10 
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as I did, from head to foot. He pointed to a carsed 
English ship blockading the port, and said, ^When 
I look at that, I regret I did not drown myself in the 
blood of my Guard.* 

^^ Yes," resumed G^nestas, looking at the doctor and 
the FoBseuse, " those were his very words. ' The 
marshals who dissuaded you from charging yourself/ 
I said to him, ^ and kept you in yoor carriage, were 
not your trae friends.' 'Corne with me!* he cried, 
quickly. ' Sire/ I said, * gladly would I go with you, 
but I hâve a little one hanging to me just now who has 
lost his mother, and I am not free.' So it was Adrien 
hère who kept me ûx)m going to Saint Helena. ' See,' 
said Napoléon, ' I bave ne ver given you anything ; you 
are not one of those who always had one hand full and 
the other open ; hère is the snuff-box I hâve used during 
this last campaign. I give it to you. Stay in France ; 
before ail else she needs brave men. Remain in the 
army, and think of me. You are the last of my Egypt- 
ians whom I shall see on the soil of France.' He gave 
me the little snuff-box. ' Engrave two words upon it, 
Honor, Country,' he said ; ' they are the history of our 
last two campaigns.' Then his suite rcjoined him, 
and I spent the rest of the moming with them. The 
Emperor came and went along the shore. He was 
quite calm, but at times his brows contracted. By 
midday the embarkation was thought impossible. The 
English knew he was in Rochefort; either he must 
deliver himself up to them, or recross France. We 
were ail anxious. The minutes weighed like hours. 
Napoléon was between the Bourbons, who would hâve 
shot him, and the English, who are not honorable 
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men ; for they can never wash out the shame of cast- 
ing upon a barren rock the enemy who went to them 
for hospitality. 

^^ At this anxious moment some one — I don't know 
who — presented to him a lieutenant, Doret, a sailor 
who came to propose a means of getting him to Amer- 
ica. At that time there was a govemment brig in port, 
also a merchant vessel. ^ Captain,' said the Emperor, 
'how will you manage it?* ' Sire,* answered the man, 
^ you will embark on the merchantman ; I with a few de- 
voted men will take the biig and i*un up the Bourbon flag, 
under shelter of which we can get alongside the Eng- 
lishman, and set fire to him : we shall blow up together, 
and you will pass firee.* * We will go with you ! ' I cried 
to the man. Napoléon looked at us and said, ^ Captain 
Doret, live, for the good of France.* It was the only 
time I ever saw Napoléon show émotion. Then he waved 
his hand, and went away. I lefb Rochefort when I saw 
him go on board that English ship. He was lost, and 
he knew it. There was a traitor in the town who had 
signalled his présence to his enemies. Knowîng this, 
Napoléon played his last card; he did what he had 
donc before on the field of battle ; he went to his ene« 
mies, instead of waiting until they came to him. You 
speak of griefs ; no words can tell the despair of those 
who loved him for himself.'* 

" Where is his snuff-box?*' asked the Fosseuse. 

" At Grenoble, in a box,'* answered the captain. 

" I will go and see it, if you will let me,** she said. 
^^To think that you hâve something his fingers hâve 
touched ! His hand was beautiful ? '* 

^' Very beautifbl." 
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'' Is it trae that he is dead? '' 

" Yes, truly, he is dead, my poor child." 

^^I was so little in 1815 that I could only just see hia 
bat in the streets of Grenoble ; and then I came near 
being crushed." 

" What good coffee tWs ia," said Grenestas. " Well, 
Adrien, don't you like the oountry? You will often 
oome and see mademoiselle, will you not? " 

The child did not answer ; he seemed afraid of look- 
ing at the Fosseuse. The doctor did not take his eyes 
from the lad, and seemed to read into his soûl. 

^^ Of course he will come and see her," said Benassis. 
^^ Now let us go home. I must get a &esh horse for a 
long ride I hâve to take; and while I am gone, you 
can settle things with Jacquotte." 

*'Will you come with us?" said Genestas to the 
Fosseuse. 

"Willingly," she replied. "I hâve several things 
to retum to Madame Jacquotte." 

They started on their way to the doctor^s house ; but 
the Fosseuse, joj'ous in the présence of the little Com- 
pany, led them along hidden paths through the wildest 
part of the mountain. 

^^ Monsieur," she said to Genestas, after a short 
silence, ^^ you hâve told me nothing of yourself, and I 
wanted to hear some of your warlike adventures. I 
like what you said of Napoléon, but it gives me pain. 
If you would be so very kind as — " 

*' She is right enough," said Benassis, gently. " Tell 
us some of your famous adventures as we walk along. 
Come, now, something interesting, — like your beam in 
the barn at Beresina/' 
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* * I hâve 80 few recollections," said Grenestas. " There 
are some people to whom everythiDg happens, but I Ve 
never been the hero of any adventare. Well, hère 's the 
only droll thing I ever met with: In 1805, when a 
sub-lieutenant, I was with the grand army at Auster- 
litz. Before the taking of Ulm, we fought several en- 
gagements where the cavalry had a fine chance, for it 
was nnder the command of Murât, who never refused 
trumps. Afber one of the first brushes of the cam- 
paign, we got possession of a bit of territory where 
there were a number of fine country-houses. One even- 
ing my régiment camped in the park of a château be- 
longing to a young and pretty woman, a countess. I 
went, naturally, to lodge in the house, and got there as 
soon as I could, to prevent pillage. As I entered the 
salon a cavalry sergeant had just levelled his carbine at 
the countess, demanding what she certainly would never 
hâve given him. I struck the weapon up with my 
sabre; it went off and shattercd a mirror. Then I 
dealt the fellow a blow with the fiât of my blade, and 
stretched him on the floor. At the lady's cries, and 
hearing the shot, ail her people rushed in, and threatened 
me. ^ Stop ! ' said the countess in German to those who 
wanted to run me through ; ^ that oflScer saved my life.^ 
On that they ail went out. The lady gave me her 
handkerchief, a beautifhl, embroidered handkerchief, 
which I still hâve, and told me I should always be sure 
of a resting-place in her house; and if I ever had 
a trouble, no matter what, to come to her, I would 
find her a sister, a devoted friend, — in short, ail sorts 
of honeyed words. She was as beautiful as a wed« 
ding-morn, and as playfbl as a kitten. We dined 
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together, and by the next day I was over head and eais 
in love. Alas ! I had to be in line at Gnntzberg, — I 
think that was the place. So I rode away armed with 
the handkerchief. The fight came off. I kept saying 
to myself : ^ Oh, for a bail ! Among them, is n't there 
one for me?' Of course I didn't want it in the thigh, 
for then I could n't hâve gone back to the château ; but 
I longed for a good wound in the arm, wMch my piin- 
cess would hâve bathed and caressed. So I dashed 
like a madman at the enemy. No such luck ! I came 
out safe and sound ; and after that, forward, march ! 
no more countess. There, that 's ail." 

By this time they had reached Benassis's house, and 
the doctor speedily mounted and rode off. When he 
retumed, the cook, to whom Genestas had specially 
recommended his boy, had already taken possession of 
Adrien, and had put him in the famous bedroom of 
Monsieur Gravier. She was much astonished when 
her master ordered* a simple cot-bed to be put in his 
own room for the lad, — ordering it, too, in so impera- 
tive a tone that Jacquotte could sa}' nothing against 
it. After dinner the captain started on his retum to 
Grenoble, happy in the assurances Benassls again gave 
him as to the speedy recovery of his boy. 

In the early days of December, eight months after he 
had confided his child to the doctor's care, Genestas 
was appointed lieutenant -colonel to a régiment then in 
garrison at Poitiers. He was thinking of letting Be« 
nassis know of his approaching departure, when he re- 
ceived a letter, in which his friend told him of Adrien's 
complète recovery. He wrote : — 
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'< The boy bas grown tall and strong, and be feels per- 
fectlj weU. Since yoa saw bim be bas profited so macb by 
Batifer's instructions that be is now as good a sbot as oor 
smuggler himself ; be is, moreover, brisk and agile, a good 
walker, and a good horseman. Everytbing aboat bim bas 
cbanged. Tbe boy of sizteen, wbo formerly seemed no more 
than twelye, now looks to be twenty. His eye is bold and 
confident. In sbort, be is a man, and a man wbose future 
you ougbt now to take into considération." 

^^ I '11 go and see Benassis to-morrow, and take bis 
advice as to wbat profession I sball pat tbe fellow to/' 
thought Genestas, as be went to a fai*ewell supper given 
to bim by the officers of tbe régiment ; for be was to 
leave Grenoble in a few days. 

When tbe lientenant-colonel came home that nigbt, 
his servant gave bim a letter brought by a messenger, 
wbo had waited a long time for an answer. Tbongh 
rather dizzy witb the toasts his comrades had been 
drinking in his honor, Genestas recognized the hand- 
writing of his son, supposed that he was only asking 
for the gratification of some fancy, and left the letter 
lying on his table, from which he picked it np the next 
moming when the fumes of the Champagne had been 
slept away. 

" My dbab Father, — " 

"Ahl you little scamp," he said to himself, "you 
are never at a loss how to cajole me when you want 
anything." 

Then he went on, and read thèse words : — 



<* Tbe good Monsieur Benassis is dead, — 
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The letter dropped fW>in his hands ; and a long tîme 
elapsed before he resumed the reading of it 

'* This misfortone bas thrown consternation over the whole 
ooontry, and is the more sarprising, because Monsieur Be> 
nassis was perfeotly well the night before, and showed no 
signs of illness. The day before yesterday, jost as if he 
knew his end were near, he went to see ail fais patients, even 
those that were farthest off: he spoke to every one whom 
he met, and said, * Good-by, friends.' He came home 
as usaal, to dîne with me, about five o'clock. Jacquotte 
thought he looked rather red and pnrplish in the face, but, 
as the weather was cold, she did not give him a hot footbath, 
as she was in the habit of doing when the blood seemed to 
rush to his head. So the poor woman has been crying ont, 
through her tears, for the last two days, — * If I had only 
giyen him the bath, he would be alive now.' 

** Monsieur Benassis was very hungry when he came in, 
and ate a good dinner, and he seemed gayer than usual. 
We laughed a great deal; indeed, I never heard him laugh 
80 much. After dinner, about seven o'clock, a man from 
Saint-Laurent-du-Pont came to fetch him for a pressing 
case. He said to me: * I must go, though my digestion 
is not finished, and I don't like to get on horseback in such 
a state, — especially not when it is so cold ; it is enough to 
kill a man.' However, he went off. 

'* About nine o'clock, Goguelat, the postman, brought a 
letter for Monsieur Benassis. Jacquotte, who was tired 
with having washed that day, went to bed, leaying the let- 
ter with me, and asking me to prépare the tea by the fire 
in Monsieur Benassis's chamber, — where I still sleep on 
my Utile cot-bed. I put out the fire in the salon, and went 
upatairs to wait for my good friend. Before putting the 
letter on the chimney-piece I looked, out of curiosity, at 
the postmark and the writing. The letter came from Paris, 
and the address seemed to be written by a woman. I 
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tell yon ail this becanse of tbe effect ihe letter had on 
subséquent events. 

" Towards ten o'clock I heard the horse's step. Monsieur 
Benassissaid to NicoUe, * It is frightfully cold; I don't feel 
well.' * Shall I wake Jacquotte ? ' asked NicoUe. * No, no,' 
he answered. Then he came upstairs. ' I bave jour tea ail 
ready/ I said to bim. *Tbank you, Adrien,' be replied, 
smiling — you know bow I It was bis last smile. He took 
off bis crayat as if it cboked bim. * It is very bot bere,' be 
said. Tben be tbrew bimself into bis armcbair. < A let« 
ter came for you, my good friend; bere it is,' I said. He 
took it, looked at tbe writing, and exclaimed: *My Godl 
perbaps sbe is free 1 ' Tben be laid bis bead back, and bis 
bands trembled. At last be put a ligbt on tbe table, and 
opened tbe letter. Tbe tone of bis exclamation had been so 
startling tbat I kept looking at bim as be read, and I saw 
bim flusb and weep. Suddenly, be feU forward, bead fore- 
most; I picked bim up and saw tbat bis face was purple. 
' I am dead/ be said, stammering, and making a frigbtful 
effort to straigbten bimself up. 'Bleed me! bleed mel ' be 
cried, seizing my band. * Adrien, burn tbat letter.' He 
held it out to me, and I threw it in tbe fire. 

'* I called Jacquotte and NicoUe, but only NicoUe beard me; 
be came, and helped me lay Monsieur Benassis on my little 
bed. Ourgood friend no longer knew us. After tbat he 
opened bis eyes once or twice, but be saw notbing. As 
NicoUe rode througb the yiUage to fetch Monsieur Bordier, 
the surgeon, he alaimed the whole neighborhood. Mon- 
sieur Janvier, Monsieur Dufau, ail those whom you know, 
were the first to get bere. Monsieur Benassis was tben 
almost dead; there was no hope. Monsieur Bordier cauter- 
ized the soles of the feet, but could get no signs of lîfe. 
It was an attack of goût combined with a rush of blood to 
tbe head. 

*' As for me, I am very sad and very unhappy. I can truly 
say tbat, ezcepting you, there is no one I loved so much. 
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I learned more from taUdng with Monsieur Benasak in the 
evenings than from ail the things thej tanght me in school. 

'* The next moming, when his death was known in the vil- 
iagOf you can hardly believe what a scène there was. The 
ooortyard, the garden, were filled with people, sobbing and 
weeping. No one went to work; each related what Monsieur 
Benassis had said to him the last time they met: some told 
of ail the good he had done to them; those who were less 
afflicted spoke for others. The crowd increased from hoor 
to hour, and ail the people wanted to see him. The sad 
tidings spread quickly. The people of this district and the 
neighboring districts seemed to hâve bnt one thought: men, 
women, girls, and boys flocked to the village from a circuit 
of thirtj miles. When the fanerai took place, the coffin was 
borne bj the fonr oldest persons in the village ; though not 
without the greatest difficulty, for between Monsieur Benas* 
sis's house and the church there were at least five thousand 
persons, most of them kneeling as at the procession of the 
Host. The church could not hold ail the people. When 
the service began there fell, in spite of the sobs, such a deep 
silence over the crowd that the chants and the bell could be 
heard to the end of the street. But when it came to remov* 
ing the body to the new cemetery which Monsieur Benassis 
had just given to the village, — little thinking, poor man, 
that he was to be the first buried there, — a great cry arose. 
Monsieur Janvier wept as he said the prayers, and ail prés- 
ent had tears in their eyes. 

** At last he was buried. In the evening the crowd dis- 
persed and went to their homes, spreading grief and moum- 
ing throughout the country. The next moming, Grondrin, 
Groguelat, Butifer, the gamekeeper, and some others, set to 
work to raise a pyramid of earth, twenty feet high, over the 
spot where he lies, which they are going to sod, and every- 
body is at work upon it. 

** Such, my dear father, are the events of the last few days. 
The will of Monsieur Benassis was found lying open on his 
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table, by Monsieur Dofau. The disposition that oor kind 
friend has made of bis property bas increased, if possible, 
the attachment that ail feel for him, and the grief occasioned 
by bis death. Aud now, my good fatber, I hope to reçoive 
by Butifer, who carries this note, an answer telling me what 
I must do. Will you corne and f etch me ? or am I to join 
you at Grenoble? Tell me what you wish, and be sure of 
my perfect obédience. 

** Adieu, dear father; I send you the tender r^ard of your 
affectionate son, 

<< Adrien Gbnestas.'^ 

" Well, I must go there/* cried the soldier. 

He ordercd his horse to be saddled, and started on 
one of those December momings when the sky is 
oovered with a gray veil, when the breeze is not 
strong enough to drive away the fog, through which 
the dripping honses and the leafless trees no longer 
wear their customary expression. The silence was grim 
— there are silences that are dazzling. In fine weather 
the least sound has a joyous tone, bnt on a gloomy day 
Nature is not silent, she is mnte. The fog was clinglng 
to the trees and condensing into drops, which dripped 
slowly upon the fallen leaves like tears. Ail noise died 
away in the humid atmosphère. Colonel Genestas, 
whose heart was wrang by thoughts of death and keen 
regret, was in sympathy with this saddened nature. He 
involuntarily compared the soft spring heavens and the 
Valley he had seen so Joyous on his previous joumey 
with the melancholy aspect of those leaden skies, those 
mountains stripped of their green draperj and not 
yet swathed in robes of snow, — whose effects hâve a 
beauty of their own. A naked landscape is a painfbl 
sight to a man on his way to an open grave ; to him. 
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that grave seems everywhere. The black fir-trees, 
which hère and there clothed the overhanging heights, 
blended their images of mooming with the other influ- 
ences that gripped the soldier's heart, and every time 
his eyes took in the valley to its fhll extent, he thoogbt 
of the sorrow that brooded over it, and the void that 
was caused by the death of one man. 

Genestas soon arrived at the place where he had for- 
merly obtained a cup of milk. Seeing smoke from the 
chîmney of the cottage where the hospital cMldren were 
taken care of, his thoughts tumed more particularly to 
the beneficent mind of his Mend, and he resolved to 
stop and make a gifb to the poor woman in Benassis's 
name. Fastening his horse to a tree, he opened the 
door of the house without rappîng. 

'* Good-day, mother," he said to the old woman, 
whom he found in the chimney-corner with ail the chil- 
dren squatting round her. " Do jou remember me? " 

'' Oh, yes ! very well, my dear monsieur. You came 
hère on a pretty spring moming, and gave me some 
money." 

''Well, mother, hère 's more for you and the litUe 
ones." 

" My good monsieur, I thank you. May God bless 
you I " 

" Don't thank me ; you owe the money to our poor 
fHend Monsieur Benassis." 

The old woman raised her head and looked at Ge- 
nestas. "Ah, monsieur," she said, " though he bas 
given his property to our poor valley, and we are ail his 
heirs, we hâve lost our true wealth : he made everything 
come right for us." 
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'^€rOod-by^ mother; pray for him," said Genestas, 
tapping the children lightly with his riding-whip as he 
tumed awav. 

Then, followed to the door by ail the little family and 
the old woman herself, he mounted his horse and rode 
on. Takmg the lower road to the village, he came to the 
bridle-path which led up to the cottage of the Fosseuse. 
When he reached the angle at which the house could be 
seen, he noticed, with much uneasiness, that the doors 
and blinds were ail closed; then he retumed to the 
village by the great high-road, whose poplars were now 
leafless. As he entered it, he saw an old laborer 
dressed în what seemed to be his Sunday clothes, walk« 
ing ail by himself and without his tools. 

" Good-day, Moreau." 

" Ah I good-day, monsieur — I remember you,** said 
the old man after a momcnfs silence. '^You are the 
fHend of our departed ma3'or. Oh ! monsieur, wouldn't 
it hâve been better if the good God had taken a poor 
rheumatîc man like me? I am good for nothing; but 
he was everybody's joy." 

" Can y ou tell me why the Fosseuse is not at home?" 

The old man looked at the sky. 

" Whato'clock is it, monsieur! There's no sun lo 
tell the tîme o' day," he said. 

«'Itisteno'clock." 

" Well, then, she is either at mass or în the cemetery. 
She goes there every day. Though Monsieur Benassîs 
lefb her an annuity of five hundred francs and that 
house during her lifetime, she is half-crazy with grief.'* 

" Where are you going, my good man?" 

" To the fhneral of that poor little Jacques, who was 
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my nephew. The weaMy thing died yesterday morning ; 
it really seemed as if 'twas that dear Monsieur Benassfai 
who kept him alive. Ah ! those young ones, they die 1 " 
added Morcau, in a tone half-plaintive, half-jocalar. 

At the entrance to the village, Genestas stopped his 
horse as he overtook Goguelat and Grondrin, both cany« 
ing spades and pickaxes. 

'' Well, my old troopers," he cried, " we hâve had the 
misfortane to lose Mm.'' 

"That 's enough, enough, my oflaeer," replied Go- 
guelat in a Burly tone. " We know it too well ; we bave 
just bcen cutting sods for Ms grave." 

"It will be a noble life for you to tell of," said 
Genestas. 

" Tes," answered Goguelat, " barring the battles, he 
was the Napoléon of our valley." 

When Genestas reached the parsonage, he saw Butifer 
and Adrien talking at the door with Monsieur Janvier, 
who had doubtless just retumed from saying mass. 
Butifer, seeing that the officer was about to dismount, 
came forward to hold his horse, while Adrien threw bis 
arms round his father*s neck. The soldier was greatly 
movcd by that show of tendemess, but he hid his feel- 
ings and said : — 

"Well! you are improved, Adrien. Bless me, you 
are almost a man, thanks to our poor friend. And I 
shall not forget master Butifer, your instructor." 

"Ah! my colonel," exclaimed Butifer, "take me 
with you to your régiment. Now that Monsieur 
Bcnassis is dead, I am afraid of myself. Did n't he wish 
me to be a soldier? well, I '11 do his will. He told you 
about me, and you '11 be forbearing — ^ 
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'^ Âgreed, my good fellow," said Genestas, grasping 
his haiid. '' Make jourself easy ; I '11 get y ou some 
good employment — Ah ! monsieur le curé." 

^' Colonel, I am as deeply grieved as ail the people 
in the district, but I feel more keenly than they how 
irréparable a loss it is to us. That man was an angeL 
Happîly, he died without suffering ; God loosened with 
pitying hand the bonds of a lîfe that was a constant 
benefit to us." 

" May I ask you to corne with me to the cemetery ; 
I want to say as it were a farewell to him." 

Butifer and Adrien followed Genestas and the curate, 
who walked a few paces in advance, talking as they 
went When the lieutenant-colonel had passed through 
the village by the road leading to the little lake, he saw, 
on the hither side of the mountain, a large pièce of 
rocky ground, endosed by walls. 

"That is the cemetery," said the curate. "Three 
months before he came — he, the first — to lie there, 
our dear friend was impressed with the evils that resuit 
from putting grave-yards around churches, and, to en- 
force the law which requires that they shall be at a given 
distance from ail dwelling-houses, he himself gave this 
pièce of ground to the community. To-day we bury a 
little child in it — beginning thus with Innocence and 
Yirtue. Is death, then, a recompense ? Does God teach 
us a lesson when He calls to Himself two perfect beings ? 
Is the trial of our youth by physical suffering, of our 
manhood by moral suffering, the way to Him? See, 
there is the rustic monument we are putting up to him.'' 

Grenestas saw a pyramid of earth about twenty feet 
high, sUll bare, though the base was partly turfed by. 
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the busy hands of the villagers. The FoBsense, bathed 
in tearSy was sittîng with her head in her hands, oa 
the atones which held in place a large cross made of a 
fir-tree with the bark left on. The soldier read the 
foUowing words eut in large letters into the wood. 

D. O. M. 

Hère lies 

The Good Monsieur Bekassis, 

The Father 

OF us ALL. 

Prat for Hm. 

*^ Was it yon^ monsieur le curé," said Grenestas, 
**who gave that inscription?" 

" No," replied the curate, '' we hâve put the words 
that havc been said and cchoed from the tops of those 
mountains as far as Grenoble." 

Standing silent for a moment and then approaching 
the Fosseuse, who did not hcar hîm, Genestas said to 
the curate : ^' As soon as I get my retirement, I shall 
come back and end my days among you." 
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